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1. Some Considerations of the Consequences of the Lowering 

of Interest, and Raising the Value of Money. In a 

etter sent to a Member of Parliament, 1691. By JouNn 
LOCKE. 


2. Further Considerations concerning Raising the Value of 
Money. Wherein Mr. Lowndes’s Arguments for it, in 
his late Report containing “An Essay for the Amend- 
ment of the Silver Coins” are particularly examined. By 
JOHN Locke. 


EAR the conclusion of the first of these two memorable 
essays the following paragraph is to be found :— 


This business of money and coinage is by some men, and amongst 
them some very ingenious persons, thought a great mystery, and very 
hard to be understood. Not that truly in itself it is so, but because 
interested people, that treat of it, wrap up the secret, they make ad- 
vantage of, in a mystical, obscure, and unintelligible way of talking; 
which men, from a preconceived opinion of the difficulty of the 
subject, taking for sense, in a matter not easy to be penetrated, but by 
the men of art, let pass for current, without examination. Whereas, 
would they look into those discourses, and inquire what meaning their 
words have, they would find, for the most part, either their positions 
to be false, their deductions to be wrong, or (which often happens) 
their words to have no distinct meaning at all. Where none of these 
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be, there their plain, true, honest sense, would prove very easy and 
intelligible, if expressed in ordinary and direct language. 


Now it will scarcely be maintained that at the present day 
there are any interested people who purposely treat of “ this 
business of money and coinage in a mystical, obscure, and un- 
intelligible way.” The late Professor Jevons’ work on “ Money, 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,” and Mr. W. Bagehot’s 
“Lombard Street,” are models of what introductions to mone- 
tary science should be; they are clear, unpretentious, and 
interesting, even to one who is not by profession a banker, nor 
an intending candidate at some examination in political economy. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly true now, as in the days of Locke, 
that finance and currency are too frequently regarded as obscure, 
abstruse and technical matters, which concern only the Institute 
of Bankers and the Deputy-Master of the Mint, to be avoided 
by all ordinary minds as utterly unpalatable and dry. If in the 
treatises which deal with such subjects care had always been 
taken to use “ ordinary and direct language,” it is probable that 
a more vivid interest would have been universally felt. It is 
not indeed to be expected that the general public will be greatly 
fascinated by any offer of instruction as to the causes of variation 
in the rates of discount, or the undying controversy concerning 
bi-metallism ; but as regards the theory and actual condition of 
our present metallic and paper currency it is surprising if some 
who daily handle shillings and sixpences, and fold up bank-notes, 
should not now and then at least desire to obtain some informa- 
tion, if only that information could be obtained without weeks 
of toilsome study, and many a headache, in the pursuit of 
knowledge. And when, as at the present moment, there is 
brought before the consideration of the country by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a very important proposal in reference to a 
species of coin with which we are all familiar, there is surely 
greater need than ever of the plainest and simplest explanation 
of the points at issue, in order that all suspicion of fraud, 
jugglery, and wilful mystery on the part of those who administer 
the finances of this realm may be laid aside, and that an im- 
partial judgment may be given by the nation through its repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. If in this article we recur 
to the most elementary truths as regards our metallic currency, 
it is because we have tried to take to heart the words we have 
quoted from John Locke, and because we believe no one cap 
understand the real bearing of Mr, Childers’ proposals, and of 
the objections which have been made to them, unless he is 
familiar with the theory of our modern monetary system, and is 
enabled to contrast the new state of things as shadowed forth in 
the recent Budget speech with that which has been for so long 
customary with us, 
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The coins which are passed every day from hand to hand in 
the British Isles, in the acts of buying and selling, are of two 
descriptions—viz., standard coins and token coins. The 
standard coins, such as our sovereign and half-sovereign, have 
their metallic value generally equal to their nominal value ; in 
other words, their value in exchange depends in ordinary times 
solely upon the value of the metal contained in them. But our 
token coins (not to be confounded with tradesmen’s tokens), 
under which category stand all our silver and bronze issues, do 
not have their metallic value equal at any time to their nominal 
value ; five and a half shillings weigh one ounce of standard 
silver, of which the metallic value is only four shillings and three- 

ence ; in every shilling there is rather less than ninepence 

alf-pennyworth of silver; and in every bronze penny there is 
but one-seventh of a pennyworth of bronze. Thus the Govern- 
ment makes a clear gain of four shillings and sixpence upon each 
score of new shilling-pieces it puts into circulation, a gain of 
more than three-farthings on every penny, and a corresponding 
profit on all the other tokens now in use. We may judge how 
large is the revenue arising from the coinage of tokens when we 
read in the Mint returns that in the year 1872 silver coins were 
issued to the amount of £1,243,836, and bronze to the amount 
of £47,413. Professor Jevons calculated that the profit on the 
coinage of bronze amounted, up to the end of 1871, to about 
£270,000. But from these large receipts must be deducted the- 
cost of minting, the cost of the wear and tear of all the worn 
silver and bronze coins which have to be perpetually recalled 
and re-minted, as well as the loss to the nation whenever coins. 
are withdrawn from circulation, as by shipwreck or other causes.. 
A large balance of profit still remains; but this would be totally 
insufficient to meet the dead loss of interest upon the vast capital 
which is shut up in silver and bronze money; for it is evident. 
that when wealth is put into coins the very opposite of a lucrae 
tive investment is made; not only does no interest accrue, but 
through wear and tear that wealth is continually diminishing. 
Now it is calculated that if all the wealth now shut up in Englis 
coins in circulation (gold, silver, and bronze) were lent out at 3} 

er cent., there would be an annual return of something like 
£4,000,000; but we should be utterly unable to carry on our 
buying and selling with ease and expedition if we had not these 
coins in use ; in fact, the nation prefers to lose £4,000,000 a year 
than be subjected to the inconvenience of barter. The loss of 
interest on the token coins alone at the same rate would be more 
than half a million a year; but omitting this rather considerable 
item from the balance-sheet, it is certain that Government derives 
no small income from the issue of token coins, It man be 
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remembered, however, that when the Government puts into its 
own coffers the difference between the metallic and the nominal 
values of its tokens, it does not do so merely for the sake of gain, 
or for the benefit of the taxpayer. There is another object kept 
in view—viz., to prevent the uncoining of the nation’s money, to 
make it unprofitable for any one to put it into the melting-pot, 
and so diminish the stock in circulation ; for if our shillings and 
half-crowns and pence were standard coins, millions of them 
would be withdrawn by private firms for the manufacture of silver 
salvers and bronze images, the moment the price of the metal 
exceeded even by a small fraction the nominal value of the coins. 
But how then is it that the country is not flooded with illicit 
tokens? Why do not clever coiners in Paris, Brussels, or Berlin 
seck to deprive our Government of part of its expected profits by 
covertly introducing into our circulation tokens of equal fineness 
and finish? The temptation to do so is no doubt very great, but 
so is the risk which would be incurred ; for the Bank of England, 
which alone can legally regulate both the issue of such coins 
and their recall when superabundant, would speedily discover 
both the fact and the source of any considerable extraneous ad- 
dition ; and further, it is possible, by means of private mintage- 
marks, as well as by the still more perfect finish of the coins 
when issued, to oe the counterfeits easy of detection. So it 
appears then that the State derives a large profit from its issue 
of token coins, whilst there is at the present day a minimum of 
chance that their number wil] be either reduced by the melting- 
pot of the bullion dealer, or increased by the illicit coiner. 

Now as regards our gold currency, how do matters stand? 
Experience shows that the price of gold in the bullion market is 
more stable than that of silver or of bronze, and taking into con- 
sideration the slight oscillations of value, one might say that the 
amount of gold in each sovereign is that which on the average 
in ordinary times is worth twenty standard shillings (supposing 
that standard shillings were coined), and that the amount of 
gold in each half-sovereign is that which on the average in 
ordinary times is worth ten standard shillings. But of course it 
is impossible to try to fix the value of one coin by determining for 
how many coins of another metal of Jess stable value it shall be ex- 
changeable, The gold sovereign therefore, if it is to be maintained 
as the standard unit of value of our metallic monetary system, 
the one strong and solid foundation upon which all else must rest, 
must be fixed arbitrarily. It is prescribed by law that the 
sovereign shall weigh 123°27447 grains of standard gold (i.¢., 
having eleven parts “— gold and one of alloy, chiefly copper). 
Care is taken at the Mint to issue new sovereigns of this exact 
weight and fineness, and the annual trial of the Pyx shows with 
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what remarkable accuracy the issue is achieved ; but some small 
allowance, technically called the Remedy, is made for imperfec- 
tion of workmanship, since it is not always possible to hit the 
exact proper fraction of a grain in the processes of coining. The 
Remedy for a sovereign as regards weight is two-tenths of a 
grain ; and as regards fineness of metal, two parts in 1,000. But 
there is also a least current weight below which a sovereign can- 
not legally remain in circulation—i.¢., 122°50 grains. The legal 
weight, remedy, &c., for the half-sovereign are exactly half those 
of the sovereign. 

It must be readily confessed that one consequence of the issue 
of these two standard coins is unfortunate. They are extremely 
liable to the very evils from which tokens are exempt. A smart 
demand for gold watches and chains may send up the price of 
gold in the bullion market, and the moment that it becomes 
profitable to do so, thousands, perhaps even hundreds of thousands, 
of new and heavy sovereigns are melted down and the nation is 
deprived of their use as current coin, besides losing the value of 
the cost of minting. Nay, even when the price of bullion gold 
is low, and there is obtainable no direct profit on the melting of 
sovereigns, the jewellers and watch-chain makers of Birmingham 
and other towns will make use of the mine of sound reliable gold 
which is within the reach of all. It it easier to rob the currency 
and so obtain the exact amount required, than to negotiate with 
bullion dealers for bar gold, the fineness of which may be open to 
question. But ought this withdrawing process to be called 
robbery, and to be included within the category of crimes? It 
appears that in the reigns of Edward III., Richard II., and 
Charles II., statutes were passed prohibiting the melting down 
of current silver coin (then the standard currency), and the 
application of the same to less dignified uses. But these prohi- 
bitions were set aside by 59 George III., c. 49, 8. 11, wherein both 
melting and exporting are expressly permitted. Consequently 
we must be content to shake our heads at the Birmingham 
jeweller, and say sharp words behind his back ; but we cannot send 
the policeman to his laboratory, nor compel his banker to give 
him only the oldest and lightest sovereigns when he asks for a 
supply of cash rather larger than is necessary for ordinary house- 
hold purposes, Certainly we must not speak of robbery in his 


presence, though we are sure we have a grievance. We must 
simply “grin and bear it.” 

But can Government then do nothing to stop this constant 
rocess of pulling down what it builds up? ould it not be 
Both easy and effectual simply to turn our gold standards into 
gold tokens? Why not put only eighteen shillings’ worth of 
gold into the sovereign, or, better still, only fifteen shillings’ 
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worth, or even twelve shillings’ worth, and thus at one stroke 
not only render it quite unprofitable to uncoin, but make a large 
profit into the bargain, perhaps even abolish the income-tax, or 
at any rate relieve taxation in one way or another to the joy of 
the nation at large? Would not the sovereign continue to be 
exchangeable for the same amount of goods as now? would not the 
Government stamp or denomination be quite sufficient to prevent 
depreciation? Such are the questions naturally suggested, and 
the reply must be remembered by all who would understand the 
oni now at issue. In a sound monetary system you must 

ave at least one standard coin to form its mainstay, to act as 
the peg from which everything is to hang; for you cannot keep 
up the value of the tokens unless it is enacted by law that they 
shall exchange with standard coins. A half-crown would not 
purchase the amount of commodities which it can now purchase, 
were it not prescribed by law that eight of such coins shall be always 
exchangeable with a standard gold sovereign. A shilling would 
buy only 93d. worth of goods, if it had not been ordered that 
twenty shillings shall always exchange for a sovereign. And in 
just the same way, if the sovereign were to contain only fifteen 
shillings’ worth of gold (i.¢., if it be turned into a token), only 
fifteen shillings’ worth of goods would be purchasable with it ; 
the denomination, superscription, or Government injunction would 
avail nothing. So it is clear that a sound monetary system 
could not be maintained for a day unless the standard coins 
were preserved intact. This great truth has not always been 
recognized. In the year 1695 our English current coin was 
almost entirely of silver ; it was supposed to be standard money, 
but was so much depreciated through cutting, clipping, sweating, 
and all kinds of shameful usage, that in every shop and market 
the buyers and sellers spent whole hours in debating the question 
whether three or four light, notched, ill-used sixpences should 
be considered as equal to one shilling. The currency had at 
length become so scanty and so bad that the officers of State 
were reluctantly compelled to consider the ways and means of 
calling it in and of re-issuing standard coins of full weight. 
Mr. Lowndes, the Secretary to the Treasury, was asked his 
opinion on this important matter, and he wrote a pamphlet 
declaring that a re-issue of the coinage was certainly of grave 
necessity, and could be accomplished without any cost to the 
nation ; the Government had only to put one-fifth less silver 
into all the coins and pocket the difference. If the former 
dimensions be retained, a higher denomination must be stamped 
upon the faces; and accordingly he advocated calling the old 
crown-piece, six shillings and three-pence, and compelling it to 
pass as such in every market; the value of all other species of 
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coins .to be correspondingly raised. This was in the teeth of 
the sound advice which had already been given to the world 
by John Locke in the first of the two essays whose titles stand 
at the head of this article. Locke had said :— 


Men in their bargains contract not for denominations, or sounds, but 
for the intrinsick value; which is the quantity of silver, by publick 
authority warranted to be in pieces of such denominations. And it is 
by having a greater quantity of silver, that men thrive and grow 
richer, and not by having a greater number of denominations; which 
when they come to have need of their money, will prove but empty 
sounds, if they do not carry with them the real quantity of silver 
expected, 


From our modern point of view Locke was not a sound 
thinker on all economic questions. He was still under the 
influence of the mercantile theory, as the passage just quoted 
shows; he was behind Sir William Petty and Sir Dudley North 
as regards the principles of free trade ; he was an advocate of the 
maintenance of a fixed legal rate of interest, or at ail events he 
would look with something like composure on such a regulation ; 
but on this question of “raising the value of money” he was 
perfectly right, and his arguments in answer to Lowndes have 
as muclfforce now as when he wrote. He pointed out with the 
utmost clearness that as silver was the standard money, a half- 
crown would not avail in the market for more than its own 
metallic value. Parliament, King, and Council might, decree 
that it should and must buy 3s. worth of goods, but it never 
would. For standard coins are really commodities of certified 
quality which every one is ready to accept ; the only difference 
being that whereas some kinds of commodities, like loaves of 
bread and pounds of butter, we accept and consume, the coins 
we pen and do not consume, but passon. The general prices 
of marketable goods are governed by the see-saw action of 
supply and demand, and Government could not affect these 
prices except by the most unjust and arbitrary restrictions which 
would be constantly and secretly evaded. It was fortunate for 
the country that the advice of Locke prevailed, and in 1696 a 
Bill passed the House of Commons for the re-issue of silver coins 
of full standard quality and weight. The’ loss to the Exchequer, 
estimated at £1,200,000, was met by the imposition of a house 
ae and window tax, the former of which continues to this 

ay. 

We have learnt from Locke, then, the necessity of keeping up 
our standard coinage even at the risk of sustaining constant 
diminution of the aggregate at the hands of gold-leaf beaters, 
watchmakers, gilders, &c.; and in the composite legal tender 
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ayatem which has been adopted in England since the days of 

ord Liverpool, this necessity is duly recognised, The gold 
money must be kept up to its full value, and then our tokens 
will readily exchange in the market for more than they are 
metallically worth, because they are legally reli: «3 for 
gold money which is worth what its name tells us itis, Our 
crowns, shillings, &c,, are to be viewed in no other light than as 
convenient fractions of the gold standard sovereign, Every- 
thing would go wrong if we allowed the sovereign to be 
depreciated and so become a token; if, eg., it came to be 
publicly recognized as containing 19s. worth of metal instead 
of 20s. 

And this is exactly what has taken place, and is taking place 
in an increasing degree every day. Mr. Childers has read his 
Locke ; and being thoroughly convinced of the truth of Locke’s 
arguments, he has pressed upon the attention of Parliament and 
of the country the great need of a reform before the mischief has 
gone any further. Already our good neighbours on the Continent 
have begun to examine rather closely the gold cash which we 
put into their hands; and the intending tourist in some parts 
of Austria and Italy is reminded by previous inconvenience that 
he had better ask his banker to select only newly minted money 
to put into the pockets of his travelling suit. Yet, through the 
operation of Gresham’s law, as the economists call it, the worst 
money never goes abroad. We Englishmen alone can watch the 
effigies” of George III. and George 1V. growing fainter and 
fainter, and the harps and the lions being gradually rubbed out. 
Our national credit in the matter of coinage is at stake, and it is 
only our indolence which has blinded our eyes to the actual 
condition of things. Mr. Childers was by no means the first to 
point out that an increasing proportion of our gold coins are 
worn below the least current weight. The late Professor Jevons 
in 1869 ascertained, as he tells us, by a careful and extensive 
inquiry, that 314 per cent. of the sovereigns and nearly one 
half of the ten-shilling pieces were then light, consequently no 
longer legal tender, and liable to be seized and broken up when 
offered in payment. Since that date the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have been well aware that something must be done, 
but how to do it witha minimum of cost and trouble was an 
extremely hard problem to solve. And so it was easier to shrug 
the shoulders and let the matter drift until John Bull should 
haply find himself without a little war to pay for, and might be 
willing to lend an ear to the details of domestic economy. 

Who is to pay the cost of a re-issue of standard gold after 
more than forty years of complacent negligence? Half the gold 
coinage being light, what means are available for meeting the 
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charge of £710,000 whieh the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
regards as the lowest estimate of the necessary expense to be 
immediately incurred without providing for future needs? The 
answers that have been made to this question are numerous, but 
not entirely satisfactory, The more important suggestions, how- 
ever, including some to which Mr, Childers made reference in 
his Budget speech, are worth reviewing, We may dismiss with- 
out further comment the advice to let matters drift, and to raise 
no funds to meet the deficiency through depreciation ; as well as 
the proposal of Lord Sherbrooke, who evidently had not read 
his eo to diminish the weight of the sovereign, or, in other 
words, to “ raise the value” of the standard coin. But of those 
who take for granted that somebody must pay for the rehabili- 
tation of the gold coinage, perhaps most will be content to allow 
the last holder to meet the cost whenever it can be saddled upon 
him. It was enacted by the Act of 1870 that the last holder 
should bear the loss. If I tender a light sovereign in payment 
for an article which I have purchased, the tradesman with whom 
I am dealing, after taking the coin into his hand, is bound by 
law to weigh it, to break it up, and to charge me with the value 
of the deficiency. He will be guilty in the eyes of the law if he 
fails to make me bear the loss ; I shall be guilty before the same 
tribunal if by a subterfuge I seek to escape that loss. In strict 
accordance with this enactment it is the usual practice of the 
Bank of England, its branches, and a few Government offices, 
to weigh all gold money that may be brought to their cqunters, 
and if the coins be light, to make the person who tenders them 
suffer the loss. This is a curious example of a legal provision 
which is clearly at variance with the national sense of justice. 
Nobody will readily agree that it is right that one individual 
only out of the tens of thousands through whose hands in forty 
years a coin has passed shall be made to bear the expense of its 
wear and tear during the whole period. If a railway company 
determined to raise funds for the acquisition of new rolling stock 
by doubling the prices of tickets on a certain day, or by levying 
a kind of black-mail on all persons travelling in the old and 
narrow carriages between certain populous centres, there would 
be an outburst of fierce resentment at the suicidal policy of the 
board of directors. And yet the injustice which now and then 
arises from the provisions of the Coinage Act of 1870 in con- 
sequence of the existing depreciated currency is not less gross, 


I have heard [says Professor Jevons*] of one case in which an inex- 
perienced person, after receiving several hundred pounds in gold from 
a bullion dealer in the City of London, took them straight to the Bank 





* “Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” p. 112. 
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of England for deposit. Most of the sovereigns were there found to be 
light, and a prodigious charge was made upon the unfortunate depositor. 
The dealer in bullion had evidently paid him the residuum of a mass 
of coins from which he had picked the heavy ones. In astill worse 
case, lately reported to me, a man presented a post-office order at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and carried the sovereigns received to the Stamp 
Office at Somerset House, where the coins were weighed, and some of 
them found to be deficient. Here a man was, so to say, defrauded 
between two Government offices, 


It has been urged by some that those who earn their living 
by operations with money, and especially the bankers of the 
United Kingdom, are the proper persons to be taxed. All banks 
ought to stop light money, and so prevent its further circulation ; 
they have not done their duty in this respect, because their 
interests would suffer, for their clients would resent what they 
would consider an injustice. But the bankers might no doubt 
reply that their sins of omission are not peculiar to themselves, 
but are common with the whole mercantile and shopkeeping 
classes of the community, and therefore it would be unjust to 
fine them, and allow their companions in guilt to go scot-free ; 
and further, that with the present keen competition between 
rival banking companies, it is highly undesirable to place any 
more burdens upon them than they now bear. A mintage 
charge has been proposed as a solution of the difficulty. At 
present, under the Coinage Act, any one may take gold to the 
Mint and have it coined gratuitously, it being intended thus 
publicly and unmistakably to mark equality of value between 
gold as bullion and gold as standard coin. The Bank of Eng- 
land seems to be the only body or institution which is in the 
habit of availing itself of this privilege, and it has been calcu- 
lated by the best authorities that a mintage-charge adequate to 
cover the expenses of recoinage would have to be a very high 
one, so high as to seriously impede in several ways the opera- 
tions of the Bank of England. It stands to reason also that 
anything which adds to the reluctance to coin, anything which 
would tend to check the adequate supply of money when much 
needed in times of increasing commercial prosperity, would be 
injurious. And if a piece of gold when stamped with the 
Government denomination is worth more than when it was 
unstamped, because a mintage charge has been paid upon it, 
there is the greatest danger of reinstating the very error 
which Lowndes committed, and which Locke so thoroughly 
anpene- 

f then neither the last holders, nor the bankers, nor the 
coiners are to pay, who shall? The State—i.c., the taxpayer? 
It must be confessed that at first sight there appears to be only 
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one straightforward course to adopt—viz., to tax everybody, 
since all have contributed to the wear and tear. Dives 
writes to the 7’%imes, and confesses his utmost willingness to 
pay another penny of income-tax to make Mr. Childers happy ; 
or he asks that the expenditure, now proved to be necessary, 
shall be met openly and honestly by a specific tax, and that 
there shall be no shabby subterfuge, no party dodge, to raise 
the money by other methods. Let us show all men how gladly 
we will empty our purses, says the wealthy Briton, in order that 
we may strengthen the influence and prestige of the British 
sovereign over the whole of the civilized world. Yes; but does 
he remember the millions of persons with very limited means 
on whom that additional penny in the pound will press with 
cruel severity? And would it not be a crime on the part of the 
Government to cause that pressure when, as Mr. Childers shows, 
it may be entirely avoided? Are we prepared to advocate the 
compulsory sacrifice of a part of the material comforts of innu- 
merable homes, simply in order that aristocratic sentiment may 
be gratified, and the taxpaying capacity of the British public 
be more fully proved ? 

Mr. Childers desgrves the best thanks of all Englishmen, and 
especially of all income-tax payers of limited means, for the 
admirable way in which he has cut the Gordian knot. If his 
suggestions are accepted by Parliament, and become embodied 
in our laws, no one will be one farthing the poorer, and yet, by 
the carefully regulated issue of token half-sovereigns, he will 
raise a fund sufficient not only to rehabilitate the sovereign 
within the next few years, but also to provide for its perpetual 
maintenance through all coming time at the point of standard 
weight and fineness. Nine shillings’ worth of gold will receive 
the Government denomination, and be called a ten-shilling 
piece, the State putting the difference into its own coffers. Mr. 
Childers’ new half-sovereign tokens will buy as much goods in 
the market as the half-sovereign standards do now, because, 
as now, two half-sovereigns will be always exchangeable for one 
standard sovereign, and because, as now, they will be viewed in 
no other light than as convenient divisions of the standard 
sovereign. And so, as by the touch of an enchanter’s wand, 
this great Hill of Difficulty has been removed, and Mr. Childers 
can go straight forward where previous Chancellors had been 
forced to halt. If he did not originate the scheme—and we 
hear that it was an anonymous writer in the Z'imes,in December 
1879, to whom the credit of the suggestion really belongs—he 
has at least had the necessary skill and patience to examine its 

retensions, to recognize its merits, and after an exhaustive 
investigation to recommend it heartily to the nation. By this 
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triumph in finance he has not only increased his reputation, but 
has certainly given a great impetus to economic inquiry ; for he 
has set us all searching for ways and means by which pressing 
public needs may be met in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
and in accordance with the suggestions of a sound economy, 
without the incubus of additional taxation. What may not be 
achieved in all branches of the public service, in all departments 
of municipal administration, simply by a deeper scrutiny of 
difficult problems, and a clever adjustment of claims which 
hitherto have been generally conflicting? Social questions have 
of late been demanding more and more earnest attention on the 
part of the thoughtful men and women in all sections of the 
community ; and who can tell but that the Royal Commission 
now sitting for the investigation of matters concerning the 
housing of the poor may be similarly inspired in some lucky 
moment: to suggest an expedient for the amelioration of the 
wretchedness which caused the utterance of the Bitter Cry— 
an expedient thorough, safe, and economical, good for the 
present, good for the future, and necessitating neither com- 
puny charity from the rich nor additional taxation from the 
poor! 

Mr. Childers’ scheme has since last April been before the 
world, and stands duly formulated in a new Coinage Bill, and by 
the time that it is discussed by the House of Commons the pre- 
vailing opinion will be largely in its favour. As soon as its 
simple provisions shall be understood by the nation at large, 
every one will wonder how it was that nobody had ever started 
or publicly advocated the proposal before. ‘ Exactly the very 
thing; where have all our wits been straying?” will be the universal 
exclamation. It is just the same with the inventions which seem 
to come so easily and naturally in answer to our felt wants, 
and yet it is a flash of genius which in the first place reveals the 
one effectual method by which those wants can be entirely satis- 
fied. But of course it could not be expected that the Chancellor’s 
proposal should go unchallenged. Objections have been urged 
against it, some foolish, some trifling, and some apparently well- 
founded. The bitterest antagonist, and by far the most unscru- 
pulous, has been Lord Randolph Churchill, who, in a letter to the 
Times of April 28, exposed the dreadful consequences of this 
audacious measure. The issue of token half-sovereigns would 
lead, he asserted, to the certain depreciation of all Bank of Eng- 
land notes both at home and abroad ; to the reduction of the rate 
of interest given to depositors in the Post-oftice Savings Banks ; 
to a reduction of 10 per cent. of all weekly wages under five 
pounds ; and to an increase of cost of all retail articles. 

Two half-sovereigns at the present moment [he writes] are worth 
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one whole sovereign; if you debase the part you debase the whole ; 
neither is there any longer a guarantee that having debased the half- 
sovereign for purposes of party finance one year, the British Govern- 
ment will not in the next year proceed to adopt Mr. Lowe’s proposal 
for debasing the sovereign itself. 


It is clear that Lord Randolph has not read his Locke, and can- 
not understand why the measure in question may not and will not 
lead to the result he indicates. The doleful consequences which 
he so rashly prophesied without due investigation of the subject 
are entirely fanciful ; indeed, he seems to have forgotten that all 
our silver and bronze coins are but tokens, and yet society exists 


and prospers. We can but hope that, as candour is one of his 
lordship’s good qualities, he will not be ashamed to do once mo S' 
what he has already done—viz., publicly to recant his expres e 


‘ 
‘ 
= " 
¢ 


opinions as soon as he finds that he can no longer honestly retain, & © att 


them, and thus to show all men that he means to live and learn, 
But the sentiment of Lord Randolph’s letter is more difficult to 
combat than his arguments, and there is still throughout the 
country considerable reluctance to permit the debasing of even 
the most insignificant part of our gold coinage. We never have 
had gold tokens, says another writer in the Zimes, and it will 
be against all our b@st feelings to accept them now. If revenue 
must be raised by an issue of new tokens, then let us discon- 
tinue altogether the gold ten-shilling piece, and let us have large 
silver double-crowns, and so save the reputation of the country. Do 
not let Mr. Gladstone’s ministers do that which even Charles IT., 
of profligate memory, refrained from doing in his most im- 
pecunious days. But in just the same way is every innovation 
resented at the outset as running dead against the susceptibilities 
of many. The monkish copyist in the scriptorium of his convent 
must have felt that to handle type and work a printer’s press 
was a profanation of a sacred toil ; and when railways were com- 
menced they were in opposition to the traditional sentiment of a 
large part of the community whose affections centred in horse- 
flesh rather than in strange and ugly combinations of wheels, 
boilers and funnels. Indeed, some who have expostulated with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer have spoken as though he were 
the apostle of debasement, instead of being, what he really is, 
an advocate of the perpetual maintenance of our chief gold coin 
at the level of standard weight and fineness. His aim is not to 
cause depreciation, but to prevent it; if he destroys, it is only 
that he may build up the more strongly and securely elsewhere ; 
the half-sovereign is to be sacrificed for no other purpose than to 
maintain the sovereign for ever in the best possible condition. 
I¢ is difficult to pacify any wounded feeling by ever so cogent an 
argument ; but surely the sentiments of those who are pained at 
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the idea of the proposed change in the coinage will not find con- 
solation in the acceptance of heavy silver double-crowns in the 
place of our gold half-sovereigns. The inconvenience to which 
the public would be subjected would soon be recognized as a 
greater evil than any disregard to traditional usage in the matter 
of our standard coinage. 

But Mr. Childers’ proposal is viewed by some people with 
mistrust, because they can readily conceive a condition of things 
in which the new tokens would suffer depreciation, and would be 
most reluctantly accepted when tendered as payment of debt. 
Suppose that in order to increase the revenues of the country 
after a course of extravagant expenditure, an unscrupulous 
Government were to issue an unlimited number of the tokens, 
or a number out of all due proportion to the quantity of 
standard sovereigns. The consequence would be certainly 
disastrous. If the sovereigns became scarce, it is clear that two 
new gold tokens could not be readily exchangeable in every 
shop and market with a sovereign, and no longer would there 
exist the sole condition by which they would maintain their 
appointed position in our monetary system. Hence would ensue 
a speedy fall in value, a fall which would be stopped only at the 
limit of the metallic value. And if we might pay our debts to 
any amount in these gold tokens, the discredit and suspicidn in 
which they would be held would greatly accelerate the deprecia- 
tion. But those who are haunted by the fear of such disasters 
may rest assured that Mr. Childers has foreseen and fully pro- 
vided for such contingencies. No modern British Government 
is likely to be unscrupulous as to the manner in which it raises 
revenue, and if it were, it could not attain its selfish ends by 
excessive issues of tokens without openly inviting Parliament to 
repeal the cautious regulations which Mr. Childers now proposes 
to enforce by law—viz., that the new half-sovereigns shall be 
legal tender only to the amount of £5; and the number to be 
issued shall be strictly limited, some definite ratio being always 

reserved with the number of standard sovereigns. We do not 
Lee that any more safe and certain safeguards could be adopted 
than these two provisions. 

There is another plausible objection, that by diminishing the 
stock of standard gold coins Mr. Childers will reduce the amount 
of gold available for international payments; henceforth the 
foreign nations whose goods we purchase will accept sovereigns 
only, and when large accounts have to be settled, the demand 
for sovereigns to be exported will be so great as to place a pre- 
mium upon them, consequently to depreciate the half-sovereign, 
and thus to cause a dislocation of our monetary system. But it 
may be replied that, generally speaking, we do not pay foreign 
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nations in hard cash, but with our goods and manufactures ; 
gold is used only to settle the final balances, and surely with the 
enormous number of sovereigns in circulation at home and abroad 
enough could always be found for such a purpose. And even 
now, as Mr, Childers has told us, the half-sovereign, though a 
standard. coin, is a domestic institution ; it stays at home. “I 
have made careful inquiries within the last few months,” he 
said, “and I can find no instance of half-sovereigns being sent 
from this country in any considerable quantities as remittances 
or for exchange purposes.” Nay, if there should arise a sudden 
large demand for gold to be sent abroad, what is there to prevent 
the uncoining of a million or two of gold tokens at the Mint, the 
withdrawal of the additional alloy, and the exportation of the 
bullion to the extent required ? 

Again, it is asserted that all circulating media should have the 
power of self-adjustment, and be variable in quantity by the 
natural action of trade. If gold coin be supplied by Govern- 
ment just as required in a certain state of trade and population, 
and the supply should eventually prove to be redundant, the 
superfluous quantity will flow ‘easily away to foreign countries 
through the channels of commerce, and a fall in the value of the 
currency will be prevented. Things will right themselves when 
everybody is willing to take our gold. Now, to diminish the 
amount of standard gold and to add to the number of our 
tokens is to endanger the free exportation of our superfluous 
coin, to weaken the natural elasticity of the currency, and to 
tend to the depreciation of all that remains at home. If the 
half-sovereign has been a domestic coin hitherto, we are now 
going to take measures by which in the future it shall never have 
the chance to go abroad. We are going to stop emigration just 
when the evils of over-multiplication are too evident. All this 
is true, but cannot be regarded as an insuperable obstacle. 
Undoubtedly it would be better if all our currency possessed this 
most desirable attribute of natural elasticity ; but what Nature will 
not do for us, we can sometimes accomplish for ourselves by the 
aid of science—not so well perhaps, but still well enough for our 
purpose. And just as in the past provision has been made by 
Government for the recall of notes and silver tokens when 
proved to be redundant in the country, so Mr. Childers has not 
failed on the present occasion to provide for the possible danger 
which has been indicated. “Arrangements have been made 
with the Bank of England for the receipt of any quantity of 
redundant ten-shilling pieces, just as redundant silver is now 
received.” 

But it is not enough to map out a theoretically perfect mone- 
tary system, if we do not consider the crooked ways of crime, 
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and the impetus which the unwary statesman may give to crime. 
The sweaters and illicit coiners have in past times been some of 
the worst pests of society ; and they will always give trouble to 
those whose duty it is to discover and to thwart their schemes. 
If the proposed change should encourage their evil practices, and 
afford a permanent opportunity for easy theft, no elaborate proof 
of its general beneficial effect in the commercial world will save 
it from condemnation. And at the first glance it would seem 
that Mr. Childers’ scheme will prove a very godsend to those 
who gain their living by shamefully misusing or unlawfully 
imitating the current coin. For he is going to put into the 
hands of the sweater nothing but sovereigns of full weight and 
fineness, and he will lure the illicit coiner by the prospect of 
gaining one shilling on every half-sovereign that he can put in 
circulation. The sweater has been chary about touching our old 
sovereigns, which are already wasted and light through age, but 
he will consider the new ones as his peculiar prey, and will 
speedily endeavour to reduce their weight until they have the 
worn appearance with which we are now familiar. But Professor 
Jevons, when advocating some years ago the withdrawal of light 
gold and the issue of new, forestalled and answered the objections 
which have recently found able expression in the newspapers. 
The new state of things to be inaugurated by the Chancellor will 
not, after all, bring the expected halycon days for the sweater’s 
art. That art is now rendered possible and practicable by the 
fact that we are all familiar with the look and touch of worn 
light coins, which are passed from hand to hand without remark. 
But if a system be perfected by which all sovereigns are recalled 
the instant they fall beneath the least current-weight, if our eyes 
and fingers are familiarized with nothing but coins of full weight 
and perfect finish, it will be more difficult for the sweater to pass 
the coins which he has maltreated, for they will be immediately 
noticed and traced back to his possession. Whilst the change is 
taking place he may find the opportunity to pursue his nefarious 
calling ; but as soon as the new régime has been established, he 
will find it far more. dangerous than now to rob the public 
Exchequer. And as for the illicit coiner who will endeavour to 
put into circulation ten-shilling pieces which cost him only nine 
shillings each to produce, we scarcely think that the gain so to 
be obtained will prove large enough to cover the risk. We have 
already shown that this kind of temptation arises whenever and 
wherever a token coinage is adopted, and have given some 
reasons why nevertheless illicit coining is not carried on with 
any remarkable success. If the difference between the nominal 
and metallic values of tokens were very great—if, for instance, 
the value of the silver in a shilling were but twopence, and that 
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of the silver in a half-crown only fivepence—there would be pre- 
sented a very strong temptation to introduce illicit coins, a 
temptation which would be in exact proportion to this difference. 
But for this very reason the Government never aims at making 
a very large gain when it issues tokens: it simply desires to 
obtain a fund which shall cover all the expenses of coinage, to 
make the currency self-supporting, and, if possible, to provide for 
future emergencies. And so with the new gold token; if the 
metallic value were lower, the inducement to unlawful imita- 
tion might be very serious; but with so much as nine shillings’ 
worth of metal remaining in each piece, the limit of safety 
will not probably be passed, and no greater dangers will have 
to be met than those which all the other tokens have to 
encounter. 

A few minor objections still remain. Suppose that when the 
new gold tokens come fully into use, and there no longer exists 
any inducement for bankers to hoard the half-sovereigns because 
they are light and cannot be returned to the Bank of England 
without loss, it be found that a smaller quantity of them are re- 
quired for circulation than Mr; Childers estimates; in such a 
case the scheme will not pay, and must be dropped. But will it 
be denied that theesum of £50,000, which is to be put aside for 
such contingencies, is a sufficient margin? The scheme may not 
be absolutely perfect in all its details; Mr. Childers’ figures may 
be shown by subsequent experience to be not entirely accurate ; 
but when he purposely makes a-large allowance for miscalcula- 
tions, he surely disarms the adverse criticism which seeks to 
prove that the statistical basis of his proposal is somewhat open 
to question. And we think there is no reason to expect a 
diminished demand for half-sovereigns so soon as the new pro- 
visions shall have come into play. The wealth of the country 
is increasing at a rapid rate, and though that wealth may not be 
so equally distributed as we could wish, still it is probable that 
more aan more persons who now receive or spend nine shillings 
in a day will by-and-by receive or spend ten shillings, and will 
use a convenient and well-coined gold token in preference to 
four half-crowns or five florins. In various ways the practical 
working of the scheme may entail trouble and annoyance both 
at the Mint and at the Bank of England. At the latter place 
it may complicate the accounts, and perhaps throw into con- 
fusion for a time the books of the Banking and of the Issue 
Departments after every transfer of half-sovereigns from the one 
to the other. It may cause some alterations in the wording of 
the Bank Act, and necessitate a revision of the regulations 
concerning the gold reserves on which bank-notes are now 
issued. But all these difficulties can be smoothed away by a 
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careful readjustment, and cannot for a moment be placed in 
the category of serious objections. 

The paramount object held in view by Mr. Childers is the 
rehabilitation of the sovereign, and its permanent maintenance 
in the best possible condition. But very able men have argued 
that we have reached the day when this should no longer be the 
chief aim of the regulators of our currency. Instead of sacrificing 
the half-sovereign to make good the sovereign, they would 
prefer to see the latter replaced by a one-pound note, and a part 
of the revenue so obtainable applied to the maintenance of the 
half-sovereign, which then would be the only standard coin, and, 
we presume, the standard unit of value. By such a course, it is 
asserted, a vast amount of interest would be saved to the 
nation, the cost of recoinage would be obviated, and the con- 
venience of the public much advanced. Here we are standing 
on the brink of a limitless sea of controversy, into which we do 
not now care to plunge ; but it appears to us that the currency of 
this country rests really upon bullion, and if we were to with- 
draw or suffer to be drained away a vast quantity of the sovereigns 
now in circulation, we should diminish the gold of the country 
to an extent that would be detrimental to a safe and sound 
financial policy. We have gone as far as we safely can go in 
the issue of paper money, and the public security demands 
cautious restriction. It is because Mr. Childers is able to com- 
bine due caution with true science, and a regard for the experi- 
ence of the past with the promise of happy fruits to come, that 
we believe the Budget speech of 1884 will be long and gratefully 
remembered in this country. With reference to the policy which 
he set forth in that speech, he might with truth repeat the words 
of Locke, whose main direction he has followed :— 


The principles I there went on, I see no reason to alter ; they have, 
if I mistake not, their foundation in Nature, and will stand ; they have 
their foundation in Nature, and are clear; and will be so, in all the 
train of their consequences, throughout this whole (as it is thought) 
mysterious business of money, to all those who will but be at the easy 
trouble of stripping this.subject of hard, obscure, and doubtful words, 
wherewith men are often misled, and mislead others. And now the 
disorder is come to extremity, and can no longer be played with, I 
wish it may find a sudden and effectual cure, not a remedy in sound 
and appearance, which may flatter us on to ruin,* 


* Letter to Sir John Sommers, Kut., presenting his ‘“ Further Considera- 
tions,” 
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Art. II.—Mr. Howetts’ Nove .s. 


O much has been made in the mother-country of the 
challenge to America to produce a distinctively American 
poet, that it is rather puzzling to find almost no record of a 
similar demand for a fictionist. The explanation which first 
offers itself is that for a generation back the unique genius of 
Hawthorne has forestalled any such requirement; but the 
method of Hawthorne, rare and exquisite as it is, and concerned 
as it is in large part with American subjects, does not at all ob- 
viously realize what British critics might be conceived to expect 
from an American; and if it did, there would still be the 
question why so much stress was laid on the demand for a poet if 
it were admitted that America had produced a great and 
national novelist. Did not the existence of the novelist prove all 
that the desiderated poet was to attest? Or could it be that the 
challenge about the poet was so essentially puerile that it might 
have been met by the appearance of one whose grade in the 
company of singers should be no higher than that of Fenimore 
Cooper among waiters of fiction, provided he had an equal 
endowment of nationalism? The problem fosters uneasy 
speculation as to whether the critical British patriot has of 
recent years felt forced to silence by the product of Joaquin 
Miller rather than by that of Walt Whitman. However that 
may be, it is certain that no English journalist will in these 
days seek to humble Americans by discussing the novelists of 
the States. Whatever genie be conceived by Whitmanites or 
the Zimes as the ideally American, it must be allowed that two 
such writers as Mr. Henry James and Mr. W. D. Howells have 
an art, a method, and a material of their own. Mr. James, 
while not following British models—unless he be held to have 
imitated “ Daniel Deronda” in his “ Portrait of a Lady ”"—has 
perhaps a somewhat undue tendency to take his characters to 
Europe ; and there is a certain suggestiveness in this style of 
announcing one of his recent magazine stories :—“It belongs to 
the ‘International’ series, the scene shifting from London to 
New York, and back to London, .Lady Barberina is the 
daughter of an English nobleman, who engages the affections of 
a young American physician, who is the heir to millions.” Mr. 
James has indeed a way of devoting himself to the society of 
aliens who neither toil nor spin. But there is no such reproach 
against Mr. Howells, That writer, though he has made use of 
his acquaintance with Venice in several stories, is not only above 
the weakness of adorning his books with the English aristocracy, 
a2 
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but is at pains to indicate his distinctively American attitude by 
his treatment of the English personages in his narratives. If 
Mr. Howells wants to introduce a particularly vulgar figure, or to 
set off the refinement and intelligence of his leading characters, 
he does so by bringing forward one or more members of the 
English nation, or, at a pinch, a Canadian, who shall be 
adequately ill-bred or good-naturedly stupid ; and when that 
plan is not altogether convenient, he is likely to succeed in his 
purpose by conveying the idea that a particular sample of 
American manners is a copy from the English. Englishmen 
will hardly think of charging such an artist with deficiency in 
nationalness. 

Mr. Howells, however, is too likeable an author to be classified 
on the strength merely of such a small peculiarity as that. It 
is probable that a feeling of personal attraction to the writer is- 
about as common a result of reading his books here as it appears 
to be in the States. If the sincerest compliment we can pay an 
author is that of reading his books in quick succession, there 
can be little doubt that Mr. Howells has had as friendly a 
reception from the British public within the past two or three 
years as he could well wish; the attractions of Mr, Douglas’s 

ocket edition combining with those of the novelist’s style, 

umour, and piquant narrative to lead even temperate novel- 
readers into prolonged dissipation. An English reader, in whatever 
school his taste may have been formed, unless it shall have been 
the sensational, is likely to find something refreshing and stimu- 
lating in Mr. Howells’ stories, and even the amateur of deep-laid 
plots may learn from them to relish better things. Here there 
are no mysterious crimes ; no studies in circumstantial evidence ; 
no staggering surprises ; few rescues, and these quite ordinary. 
The novelist has gone beyond George Eliot in his abandonment 
of plot and intrigue, and challenges us to try how a dexterously- 
handled Jove-story will do on its own basis. And for a while it 
undoubtedly does very well indeed. These stories of light and 
lightly-treated incident, with their accidental meetings of young 
people which are the beginnings of loves that run, in most cases, 
with a ripple which to an old-fashioned romancer would repre- 
sent the merest smoothness, but is to the ordinary reader a 
sufficiently palpitating series of anxieties; loves which come to 
nothing nfs loves which end in marriage ; loves under peculiar 
and loves under ordinary circumstances, always with some 
environment of cleverly observed and deftly drawn characters, 
and generally an interesting pictorial background—in all respects 
they are readable and appetizing. It is only after the charm 
of the humour and the artist’s self-possession has become quite 
familiar, after interest in the love-stories and satisfaction in the 
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minor character-drawing have passed into retrospection and 
suffusive musing, that a sense of anything being lacking super- 
venes. And the reader, even if his turn of mind be critical, 
will probably hesitate at first to decide that his vague impression 
of inadequacy can legitimately be formulated into an objection 
to the work he is thinking of. In two of Mr. Howells’ stories 
the theme and the treatment are alike so simple—there is so 
little hint of the author’s personality, so little suggestion that he 
conceives himself to have presented to us a finished artistic pro- . 
duction—that it is impossible to arraign him on their basis. The 
narratives in question are “Their Wedding Journey” and “A 
Chance Acquaintance,” two of Mr, Howells’ earlier novels, In 
the first we have simply the experiences, observations, impres- 
sions, and conversations of a young couple in their honeymoon 
—which they devote to travelling from Boston to Canada and 
back—the whole not properly amounting to a story, as even the 
pre-matrimonial history of the pair is only hinted at; and here 
there is really nothing to be discontented about on a final critical 
consideration. ‘The author has given us a daintily written 
sketch, in which the personal element agreeably relieves inte- 
resting description and historical talk ; and we cannot say that 
he is in the least respect dissatisfying. We feel, not that the 
slightness of the sketch is a shortcoming, but that he can 
do more, and when a few clues in “Their Wedding Journey ” 
are taken up and worked on in “A Chance Acquaintance,” the 
feeling is strengthened; a conviction of the author's ability 
being left without any suspicion of inadequacy, Thus far 
Mr. Howells’ performances are, as wholes as well as in detail, 
fresh and original, suggesting an independent method and 
even a high standpoint ; just because they so fully realize all 
they seem to aim at. “A Chance Acquaintance,” which remains 
one of his most felicitous productions, is a study of an abortive 
love affair between an aristocratic Bostonian and a bright, uncon- 
ventional New England girl, who become acquainted on a holiday 
journey. It will at once recall “Pride and Prejudice” to the 
lovers of Jane Austen, an artist whose method has perhaps more 
points of affinity with that of Mr. Howells than has that of any 
other English writer; though he has of necessity passed under 
the influence of George Eliot, Of course George Eliot's achieve- 
ment, and all else that has gone between Jane Austen's day and 


ours, produce a pervading difference between the stories of 
Darcy’s tend esse for Elizabeth Bennet and Mr, Miles Arbuton’s 


for Kitty Ellison, Above all, the quality of American humour 
marks off Mr. Howells’ story as a perfectly independent study 
and work of art, though it should be noted that Jane Austen to 
some extent anticipates American humour us well as American 
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method in fiction. In “A Chance Acquaintance ” the separating 
tendency of the wooer’s social prejudices and the girl’s strength 
of character has the effect of breaking off their unlikely looking 
and precipitately formed engagement; and in this and in a dozen 
other respects the story, with all its slightness, is a further evolved 
production than any of Jane Austen’s. We have here the mark 
of the modern critical development—the implication that a good 
fictionist is not simply to concoct for us a story with an agreeable 
ending, but is to impress us with a sense of his faithfulness to an 
actual life which is full of broken threads and pathetic failures. 
Jane Austen, writing in, girlhood and applying her exquisite 
powers with hardly any critical data before her, was content to 
smilingly finish off her stories in a way that would leave her 
tender-hearted readers contented. Since her day have appeared 
the Brontis, Thackeray, George Eliot, Balzac, and Tourguénief ; 
and these have cast on the aspirant who follows them a burden 
of serious consideration of life which did not trouble the wonder- 
ful little woman who wrote her early stories so spontaneously 
in the quiet old parsonage of Steventon. “Pride and 
Prejudice” might or might not end “happily ;” but “ A Chance 
Acquaintance ” is only a good story in virtue of the final breach 
between the ill-assorted lovers. Had Mr. Arbuton married Kitty, 
the story, one feels, would have been immeasurably less worth 
the telling ; with its actual conclusion it represents a work of 
intelligent, sympathetic, subtle observation, and deliberate, 
finished art. The interludes of historical and descriptive detail 
make up with the curious little love episode an artistic whole— 
a story which is not exactly a novel, but is none the less a per- 
fectly justifiable and satisfying literary product, Summing up, 
one pronounces it a sound and promising sample of realistic 
fiction, presenting as it does a quite agreeable set of phenomena, 
because the shifting scene is naturally one of amenity, Dut indicat- 
ing no incapacity for handling grimmer details, We have the 
truthfulness of Tourguénief, with an inspiriting humour and 
cheerfulness which Tourguénief lacks; and to a sanguine reader 
all things seem possible with such a writer and such a method, 
It is perhaps not too much to say, however, that “A Chance 
Acquaintance,” taken as a whole, represents, if not Mr. Howells’ 
high-water mark, at least an unfulfilled promise of achievement 
on his part. 

This is apt to look like saying that the novelist has failed in 
that he has not continued to give us simply stories which end 
unfortunately—that a pessimistic treatment of human relations 
in fiction is alone sound ; a principle which the most confirmed 

essimist would hardly venture to lay down in matters of art. 
f course, no such principle is here advanced ; but in point of 
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fact the arrest of development asserted of Mr. Howells may to a 

large extent be indicated in terms of his later leaning to rose- 

colour. For purposes of exposition, it may be said that a love- 

story which ends unfortunately is potentially the testimony of a 

deeper thought,'and consequently of a stronger artistic grasp, than 

are testified by a love-story which ends fortunately ; that is to 

say, the presumption is against the latter being all through the 

more deeply thought and superior performance, though there is, 

of course, no certainty that the sad story will be such. The pre-. 
sumption is that the mere pleasant love-story is the device of a 

facile workman who produces what he knows the majority of 

readers enjoy, and is little concerned about giving any thought- 

fully acquired conclusions of his own as to what life is like. Or, 

alternatively, we may say that it is presumably the work of one 

who does not think deeply, and has his natural habitat among 

the sunny shallows. This may seem a hard saying; but let any 

one fully compare for himself the work of a writer of pleasant 

love-stories—say Mr. Black—with that ofa novelist of a more 

sombre turn—as George Eliot or Tourguénief, or even Thackeray 

—and say whether the former is not by a long way the less 

important kind of artist, precisely in respect of his fashion of 
making things*nice. His function is the inferior one of 

titillating people’s nerves agreeably by lightly bringing together 

under varying conditions persons of the two sexes, and exciting 

in the reader pleasurable sensations in sympathy with those of 

the heroes and heroines. His books are what Carlyle would call 

lollipops ; and the feeling of his thoughtful readers is apt in 

time to become that of the sage over the “ Idylls of the King,” 

one of some “impatience at being treated #o vory like infants, 

though the lollipops were so superlative,” It will perhaps be 

objected that Mr, Black has attempted work above the lollipop 

order, To answer that is impossible within the limits of the 

present paper; but it may in passing be suggested that it was 

perhaps a consciousness of having produced too many _ 
that inspired the attempts to produce something different. Now, 
the gist of the critical finding against Mr. Howells is, firstly, 
that after promising to give us sound realistic work, embodying 
both observation and meditation on life, he has descended to the 
function of producing lollipops ; and, secondly, that when he has 
sought since to present the desirable realistic and conscientious 
work he has exhibited a lack of the necessary width and depth 
of thought—in short, deficient philosophic capacity. 

Such a judgment is not to be passed on such an accom- 
plished writer without a careful estimate of his excellences. 
Apart entirely from any question of his moral personality, Mr. 
Howells onabliden on the very first acquaintance a peculiar 
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claim to his reader’s goodwill in respect of his perfect mastery of 
the language he writes in, ‘To read any one of his stories is to 
experience that acute pleasure expressed in Dickens's cry over 
one of the “ Idylls of the King”—* What a blessed thing it is to 
read a man who really can write!” Felicity of style, constituting 
as it does the main element of immortality in any literary product, 
is one of the best gifts a fictionist can have; and it is so strongly 
suggestive of all-round capacity that probably every critical 
aes on a first contact with the work of Mr. Howells places 
him higher as a writer and thinker than fuller acquaintance will 
justify, while the chances are that many will never consent to 
forego their first estimate. There is no describing that sense of 
tingling yet soothing satisfaction in falling into the hands of a 
good stylist. The one sensation it can judiciously be compared 
to is that of a skater on ice that is at once strong and pure, 
when prolonged experiment has removed all apprehension of 
cracks, roughnesses, and snowdrifts ; and when the only approxi- 
mation felt to 'a shock is the recurrent thrill of the ice’s 
smooth elastic strength. George Eliot taught us how full and 
how precious this enjoyment might be, and she added to the 
artistic gratification an impression of adequate mentality such as 
we do not seem likely to have from any one else for a while; 


but though Mr, Howells must have been influenced by that 
great model in his pursuit of his art, he is perfectly original in 
his success, A general facility in tolerable and even good 
writing is now by no means uncommon among fictionists, but 
eer assured and accomplished work is still so rare! The 


strained adjective, the banal or reiterated term, the overladen 
description, the spasmodic effort at impressiveness, the meaning- 
less metaphysicism, the bankrupt reflection—who has not 
stumbled over them all again and again in his conscientious 
examination of the more or less promising romancers of the day ¢ 
Mr. Howells’ stylistic success is that of the artist who delights 
in his work, In his short paper on Mr. Henry James, jun. 
(Century Magazine, November 1882), he has commented with 
a craftsman’s satisfaction on that writer’s fortunate use of language; 
and it is easy to see that he is a vigilant critic of his own work, 
which is the stylist’s final credential. Reviewing the prose of the 
leading English novelists of the past hundred years, to whom the 
debt of English literature is so great, one can see how, one after 
another, they have perfected expression ; the self-possessed irony 
of Fielding happily developing into the copiously but choicely 
phrased humour of Scott—seen best in his prefaces; the wit and 
refinement of Jane Austen introducing a subtler precision, to 
which Charlotte Bronté added colour and boldness; Dickens 
making his mark with his luxuriant whimsicality, and Thackeray 
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evolving a lighter and choicer sarcasm ; till George Eliot brought 
into the language a new and complex harmony, in which all 
elements of strength seemed combined. But it is apparent at a 
glance that Mr. Howells comes after all these in order of evolu- 
tion. Scott’s carelessness is at times nothing short of exas- 
perating ; Jane Austen’s marvellous precocity could not consist 
with true finish of style; Charlotte Bronté could be as common- 
place at one time as she was triumphantly successful at another ; 
and there are more small slips in George Eliot—the most 
accomplished of all these—than one cares to mention, Mr. 
Howells, granted that he works on a lower plane, is more nearly 
a faultless stylist than even the last. This scrupulous care is _ 
perceived by a negative process: his adroitness and accuracy of 
touch compel notice every little while, just often enough to 

up a special current of pleasurable sensation. If any 
samples can convey an idea of the charm of these skilled t 

it is likely that a few will go as far as a mass. 

A sufficient number may be taken from one novel, ‘‘ A Modern 
Instance.” In chapter v. of that story there is a slight but 
noticeable sample of the author’s deftness in a sentence on 
lawyer Gaylord; “ A man is master in his own house, generally, 
through the exercie of a certain degree of brutality, but Squire 
Gaylord maintained his predominance by an enlightened 
absenteeism,” A different kind of power is shown in this 
sentence on Mrs, Gaylord in chapter viii,: “It was uot 
apathy that she showed when their children died one after 
another, but an obscure and formless exultation that Mr. Gay- 
lord should suffer enough for both,” Here the impression pro- 
duced is partly due to the striking character of the idea; but 
Mr. Howells constantly attains the true triumph of style, that 
of making an ordinary phenomenon freslily appreciable. ‘Take 
his account of Kinney the cook, “starting as a gaunt and awkward 
boy from the Maine woods, and keeping until he came back to 
them the same gross and ridiculous optimism,” all the while 
carrying or finding adversity, “but with a heart fed on the 
metaphysics of Horace Greeley, and buoyed up by a few wildly 
interpreted maxims of Emerson,” For the eclectic reader there 
is no need to italicise the piquant features in these quotations, 
and for others the service would perhaps be unblessed. But 
everybody must catch the adroit touch in the following account 
of a mortified scamp’s soliloquy: “ It was not that he cared for 
Kinney ; that fool’s sulking was only the climax of a long series 
of injuries of which he was the victim at the hands of a hyper- 
critical omnipotence.” A new collocation of terms, as in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s ‘colossal hum,” descriptive of the note of St. 
Paul’s clock, is the sign of the gift of writing, and one has it 
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in Mr. Howells in all kinds of manifestations. He is apt, 
indeed, to presume on it. Thus he describes the possessor of a 
stylographic pen, “striking the fist that held it upon his other 
fist, in the fashion of ths amateurs of that reluctant instrument.” 
The situation under description has both a serious and a romantic 
interest, and only the effect of that adjective “ reluctant,” can at 
all excuse the detailed allusion to the pen, which one perceives 
to be introduced chiefly to fire off the mot. But at times, on 
the other hand, he conveys a telling humorous touch with the 
happiest concision, as in the reference to the old sea-farers of 
Corbitant, who “had now all retired from the sea, and having 
survived its manifold perils, were patiently — to be 
drowned in sail-boats on the bay.” Sometimes Mr. Howells’ 
wit is as weighty as it is poignant, as in this reference to Mrs. 
Atherton, née Kingsbury, who in her younger days had thought 
she had “great interests,” but has become an ordinary happy 
woman: “In her mioments of question as to the shape which 
her life had taken since, she tried to think whether the happi- 
ness which seemed so little dependent on these things was not 
beneath the demands of a spirit which was probably immortal, 
and was certainly cultivated.” The spirit of the artist in words, 
too, comes out in such a description as that of an “accipitral 
profile,” in which we have a better vocable than the canonical 
“accipitrine,” and a more telling term than aquiline ; and, again, 
somewhat questionably, in a reference to negro melodists as 
lifting their “black voices.” But questionable effects are rare in 
Mr. Howells’ work ; so rare that the following could hardly be 
paired from his books: “the old man had to endure talk of 
Bartley, to which all her former praises were as refreshing 
shudders of defamation.” That is, perhaps, the worst phrase 
Mr. Howells has produced, and it is only bad enough to prove 
that he is mortal. 

Such a degree of artistic conscientiousness commands respect. 
Such a writer has to be reckoned with as a thinker to the extent 
at least of his calculation of expression; and Mr. Howells has 
besides given us a very distinct declaration of artistic principles 
in regard to choice and treatment of theme. In chapter xvi. 
of “A Modern Instance” (i. 257) is this remark on Bartley 
Hubbard’s compilation, for newspaper purposes, of an account of 
the prices and aspects of Boston lodgings: “He had the true 
newspaper instinct, and went to work with an intention which 
was as different as possible from the literary intention. He 
wrote for the effect which he was to make, and not from any 
artistic pleasure in the treatment.” Then he has a remark 
elsewhere to the effect that Anthony Trollope’s novels are 
tiresome ; but the most notable details he gives us as to his 
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critical attitude are to be found in his graceful little paper on 
Mr, Henry James. In that short but evidently deliberate study 
he had the courage to write as follows :— 


The art of fiction has, in fact, become a finer art in our day than 
it was with Dickens and Thackeray. We could not suffer the con- 
fidential attitude of the latter now, nor the mannerism of the former, 
any more than we could endure the prolixity of Richardson or the 
coarseness of Fielding. These great men are of the past—they and 
their methods and interests ; even Trollope and Reade are not of the 
present, The new school derives from Hawthorne and George Eliot 
rather than any others; but it studies human nature much more in 
its wonted aspects, and finds its ethical and dramatic examples in the 
operation of lighter but not really less vital motives, The moving 
accident is certainly not its trade ; and it prefers to avoid all manner 
of dire catastrophes, It is largely influenced by French fiction in 
form; but it is the realism of Daudet rather than the realism of Zola 
that prevails with it; and it has a soul of its own which is above the 
business of recording the rather brutish pursuit of a woman by a man, 
which seems to be the chief end of the French novelist It is, 
after all, what a writer has to say rather than what he has to tell that 
we care for nowadays. In one manner or other the stories were all 
told long ago; and now we want merely to know what the novelist 
thinks about person¥ and situations. 


There is some obscurity here, and a danger of misunder- 
standing Mr. Howells in the attempt to choose between the 
meanings naturally to be drawn from his opinion, on the one 
hand, that we could not now suffer the confidential attitude of 
Thackeray; and his proposition, on the other, that what we care 
for is what a writer has to say rather than what he has to tell. 
What is meant by “what he has to say,” and “ what the novelist 
thinks about persons and situations?” Is it that Mr. Howells 
finds Thackeray’s perpetual introduction of his individuality a 
superseded method, but that he still desires an explicit, though 
less free and easy, announcement of the author’s views on 
characters and conduct? He had said in a previous paragraph 
that there was on the part of Mr. James's readers, in regard to 
Daisy Milier, a “mistake as to his attitude,” a “confusion of 
his point of view with his private opinion;” and that “they 
would have liked him better if he had been a worse artist— 
if he had been a little more confidential.” We are either 
witnessing a confusion of thought or a very subtle piece of 
metaphysicizing—one fears, the former. 


No other novelist [says Mr. Howells a little further on], except 
George Eliot, has dealt so largely in analysis of motive, has so fully 
explained and commented on the springs of action in the persons of 
the drama, both before and after the facts. These novelists are more 
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alike than any others in their processes, but with George Eliot an 
ethical purpose is dominant, and with Mr. James an artistic purpose. 


This is clearer, but it does not clear up the other passages. Is 
it meant than an author becomes “ confidential,” and accordingly 
primitive, when he harbours an ethical purpose; and that the 
true artist takes up some “ point of view” which does not give 
the clue to his ethics or his “private opinion?” Is George 
Eliot, after all, classed with Thackeray as “confidential?” She 
was indeed confidential enough. Mr. Howells must excuse us 
if we cannot follow the logic of his criticism. Though we give it 
up as a whole, however, the different propositions remain interest- 
ing for us, and may fitly be discussed in the course of further 
consideration of his books. 

It is important to think out that distinction between artistic 
and ethical purpose in a novelist’s analysis of, and comment on, 
the motives of his characters. We may range alongside of it 
the distinction between the newspaper intention and the literary 
intention ; though one’s inclination is to dismiss the latter at 
once as superficial. According to this definition, the news- 
paper intention is in its degree a form of ethical purpose ; the 
latter terms presumably meaning a desire to move the reader to 
an act of moral judgment and influence his conduct. It would 
follow that Mr. James writes, not with any wish to make a 
moral impression on his readers, but rather for the sake of the 
satisfaction he finds in his study and his art. Now, it is 
tolerably certain that artists of every description, whatever plea- 
sure they may have in the practice of their art, require apprecia- 
tion to make their contentment anything like complete; and it 
may reasonably be assumed that neither Mr. Howells nor Mr. 
James can be quite satisfied without that advantage. Mr. 
James, in his paper on Alphonse Daudet (Century Magazine, 
August 1885), as it happens, gives us his own idea of the nature 
of a novelist’s intention, demutrring to the definition of Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, that the object of the novel is to 
entertain. 


I should put the case differently [says Mr. James]; I should say 
that the main object of the novel is to represent life. 1 cannot under- 
stand any other motive for combining imaginary incidents, and I do 
not perceive any other measure of the value of such combinations. 
The effect of a novel—the effect of any work of art—is to entertain ; but 
that is a very different thing. The success of a work of art, to my 
mind, may be measured by the degree to which it produces a certain 
illusion; that illusion makes it appear for the time that we have 
lived another life—that we have had a miraculous enlargement of 
experience. 
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Here we are on much sounder ground. On this view, the 
literary artist works with his special instinct, certainly, but is 
conscientiously producing an effect—that is, he is challenging 
his reader to recognize in his production a certain meritorious 
fidelity, however artistically modified, to the actual ; his satis- 
faction in his work culminating in his knowledge that his claim 
is conceded. ‘The difference between a Bartley Hubbard and a 
literary man, then, is simply that the former is a lower species of 
artifex—artisan rather than artist—and is mainly concerned to 
know that his article meets a “felt want ;” while the latter’s 
instinct or faculty impels him to produce his article and makes 
him count on its being appreciated because of the instinct’s 
existence. Both wish to produce an effect, only the literary 
man has a motive over and above this, which the Hubbard has 
not, save in the limited form of a bias in favour of that sort of 
industry. 

What, then, as to artistic versus ethical purpose? It will be 
granted that every novelist who aims at more than narrative of 
adventure, works in ethical ideas, and that his effects depend on 
a general harmony between his views of life and conduct and 
those of his readers. A certain moral code is understood be- 
tween them and him, and this code is really part of his material. 
This being so, it is Scarcely possible that he should be without 
ethical purpose. He deals with the relations of men and 
women—relations which are the application of ethics, and it is 
essential to his success that he shall induce his readers to make a 
moral estimate of at least some of his characters and their 
actions. But it is equally essential that he shall all the while 
make an artistic effect—that he shall make the reader feel the 
story to represent life, and to be satisfactory as such representa- 
tion. The fault of the “ novel with a purpose ”—which ought 
rather to be called the novel with a “moral,” in the sense of the 
“moral” of a fable—is that it fails truly to represent life, by 
reason of its giving factitious prominence to a subsidiary ethical 
idea, and implicitly attributing the character of a central truth 
to, say, the proposition that private lunatic asylums need to be 
looked after, or that dram-drinking may lead to ruin. The 
statistical and other observation which leads to this class of 
inferences, is not legitimately to be termed observation of “ life,” 
and the stories of which they are the raisons d’étre cannot 
amount to anything deserving of being termed representation of 
life; and even if they only receive emphasis in a story with 
other and essentially wider interests, they similarly create a 
sense of false perspective. Wesum up that the good novelist 
must create an impression, at once of the soundness and the 
delicacy of his moral judgment, and of the combined width 
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clearness, and minuteness of his view of life. Now, Mr. Howells 
presumably would not say that George Eliot seriously comes 
short in the latter endowment: his characterization of her work 
as dominated by an ethical purpose, is not likely to have been 
meant to imply that she tends to fail artistically by cause of 
presenting sets of subsidiary details to enforce subsidiary social 
propositions. It will probably not be disputed that George 
Eliot is a wide-seeing artist who delights in observation, drawing 
conclusions from what she sees rather than selecting narrowly 
related phenomena to illustrate restricted conclusions. What 
then is the significance or the justification of the distinction 
drawn between her and Mr. James? It would seem to be this, 
that the reader of George Eliot, by a process which he still 
recognizes as artistic representation of life, is led to meditate on 
the bases of human relations; while the reader of Mr. James, 
though also witnessing representation of life, finds himself left 
with a sense of having studied a skilful composition—and nothing 
in particular beyond. If this be a true account of the matter, 
are we not established in the position that, roughly speaking, 
George Eliot does for us what Mr. James does, and something 
more ? 

It is not here asserted that what Mr. Howells says of Mr. 
James and George Eliot is thoroughly accurate ; what has been 
done is simply to assume a practical and superficial rightness in 
the distinction, and to find the precise relations of the phenomena 
Mr. Howells seeks to express. Our business at present is to 
criticize, not the novels of Mr. James, but those of Mr. Howells, 
and, with that view, to get at Mr. Howells’ idea of an enlightened 
novelist’s attitude and procedure. We are so far led to assume, 
despite what he has said about the stories being all told, and its 
being the novelist’s business to say what he thinks of the people 
and the situations, that he believes in the policy of telling a story 
in considerable detail without giving the reader any decided 
notions as to what he, the novelist, thinks. The remark cited 
must just be held to mean that the novel-reader now wants to 
know, not simply that Jack and Jill fell in love and quarrelled, 
or were separated, or came together again, but what were the 
little peculiarities and accidental minor details in the affair, the 
manners in which the various characteristics of the persons par- 
ticularized the familiar situation for them—the mere fact of 
people meeting one or another fate being regarded as a matter 
of no great moment. At least, if Mr. Howells does not mean 
that, his meaning is in a mist for us. And if that interpretation 
be correct, the observation under notice was hardly worth making, 
because in the first place the variations in character of personages, 
and the tracing of the consequences, constitute newness of story 
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still, as they have done for many a long day ; and in the next 
place it has for generations, not to say centuries, been understood 
that the narrator of the most striking story did well to give his 
readers an idea of the temperament and character of, if possible, 
all the figures he introduced. 

Mr. Howells’ theory and practice, then, can hardly illuminate 
each other. It has been already submitted that, after exhibit- 
ing a capacity and disposition to represent life subtly and justly, 
he proceeded to produce work apparently inspired chiefly by the 
desire to tickle ordinary palates—an alternative inference being 
that his powers of observation and reflection were more limited 
than at first seemed the case. Now, either view must be qualified 
by the admissions that some of Mr. Howells’ later work shows an 
inclination to return to the paths of high-minded art, and a 
deeper intelligence than is inferable from the works objected to ; 
and that he has done some work more deeply thought and more 
finely handled in parts than “A Chance Acquaintance.” The 
novel entitled “A Foregone Conclusion” has a suggestion of a 
kind of strength not apparent in “A Chance Acquaintance.” 
It indicated an instinct for searching the deeper places of the 
soul ; an insight that did not swerve from the study of primary 
passion. But the story, which is in conception a romance, but is 
treated in the manner of the novel, is at best only a half-success. 
It is interesting to note that while Mr. Howells has written 
three semi-dramatic sketches, “Out of the Question,” “A 
Counterfeit Presentment,” and “The Parlour Car”—none of 
‘which have been played—“ A Foregone Conclusion” has lately 
been dramatized, and played in London. In point of fact, its 
motif is much more feasible for the stage than that of any of 
the sketches named, none of these being actable—that is, in the 
present stage of development of the actor’s art—while this has a 
basis of effective incident. One cannot, of course, conceive a 
.satisfactory dramatization of this any more than of any other 
tolerably written story; but the theme suggests a play, our 
drama being further from realism than the novel; and one can 
conceive that if it had only appeared in a dramatic form, some 
of the weak points in the story would not have been apparent. 
However that may be, the story is, on a thoughtful retrospect, 
fundamentally unsatisfactory. The variation and vagueness of 
the implied moral standards, for one thing, suggests weakness, 
At one time we have Mrs. Vervain undisturbedly counting on 
Don Ippolito’s making a new life for himself in America; and 
Florida eagerly contemplating the same prospect ; the natural 
inference being that they expect him to become a free American 
citizen. But Ferris, the consul and representative of the land of 
freedom, is unable to conceive such a future for the priest, apart 
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even from the difficulty about the act of emigration. He is not 
merely secretly jealous ; he regards the idea of a priest’s aban- 
donment of his priesthood just as a Catholic might ; and when 
at length Ippolito declares his love for Florida she is horrified. 
One asks what it all means; whether we are to regard the 
horror as sheer feminine inconsequence; and whether an 
American consul would have treated Ippolito’s case as Ferris 
did? The fact seems to be that the author saw a good motif 
in the case of an unbelieving and gifted Venetian priest who 
should love an American lady, and desire to work out his salva- 
tion by beginning a new life in America; but that he has been 
unable to control it. He wanted to rely on the priestly character 
as the bar to Ippolito’s love ; yet he has not made Florida believe 
that the priestly character is a bar to secular American citizen- 
ship ; and even after she has expressed her horror she tacitly 
unsays it by her pitying embrace. Ferris, again, is never made 
quite palpable. Here, as in another story, Mr. Howells has sought 
to give us an impression of strength in a man by making him 
rather brutal, a device that can only be effective with very easily 
impressible people. In point of fact, Ferris’s brusqueries and 
brutalities, his rages and misconceptions, are rather boring than 
otherwise; he does not fully get hold of our intelligence, 
much less our sympathies. On the whole, the critical reader’s 
feeling is that the book is weakened by the element of plot and 
misunderstanding, the manipulation of incident savouring too 
much of the old sensational method of keeping up the interest. 
Here was a theme that would sustain attention as well as need 
be, without the attribution of an intermittent superstition to any 
of the Protestant personages ; and, above all, without any need 
of the conventional expedients of the painter’s misinterpretation 
of things, and the two years’ interval which goes to produce the 
titillation of the regulation happy ending, when Ferris and Florida 
meet again. 

With all its shortcomings, it must in fairness be allowed the 
story shows remarkable talent in its easy handling of realistic 
incident and its general newness and freshness. The talent is 
so great, to use Mr. James’s remark on the art of Mr. Keene, 
that we wonder why it is not greater ; and when we proceed to 
other works the wonder is deepened. The author of.“ A Fore- 
gone Conclusion” gives us “Out of the Question” and “A 
Counterfeit Presentment,” two semi-dramatie sketches which, 
though they have a species of delicacy that raises them above 
contemporary drama, can only be classed as specimens of dainty 
confectionery, indicating no higher artistic purpose than a desire 
to secure the patronage of the amateur of the maudlin. There is 
no true observation of life here—only an ingenious production 
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of amatory sensations for their own sake ; the leading characters 
having just the bare requisite flavour of reality given them by 
the author’s partial use of his observation. The delicate humour 
and the delicate sense of style prevent the artistic unconscien- 
tiousness of the work from obtruding itself in detail ; it is all of 
a piece ; but when each is reviewed as a whole the sense of its 
essential inferiority is the more decisive. A kind of struggle 
against the corrupting influence of the love-story market is 
visixle in “A Fearful Responsibility ””—visible in a rather 
curious way. That novel deals with the perplexities of a semi- 
invalid American professor who, during the civil war, is working 
in Venice on the subject of Venetian history, and who finds him- 
self burdened with the responsibility of superintending the love 
affairs of a beautiful girl, the sister of one of his wife’s bosom 
friends. He takes the line of being desperately careful and 
conventional, snapping off in a spasmodic way the young 
Austrian officer who attempts, without an introduction, to press 
his suit on the professor's young guest. The story is satisfying 
in scarcely a single detail. After all that has been said of the 
independence, the self-respecting unconventionality, and the 
self-reliance of the American girl, there is something disillusion- 
ing in the attitude of the three Americans concerned in the 
affair—the heroine, the professor, and his wife. One questions 
whether any English girl with an ordinary amount of character, 
much less an American one, would have behaved with such 
forcible feebleness as is exhibited here by the two women and by 
the professor, who weakly treats the women as candid and 
straightforward persons, and acts accordingly. His and their 
conventionalism is overdone for any English-speaking com- 
munity. Of course it may be argued that the story is a study of 
weak-minded and vacillating conventionalism ; but for it to 
succeed as such there would be necessary a more important 
heroine. We must be interested in a girl for her own sake if 
we are to take a philosophic interest in her mistakes. “A 
Fearful Responsibility” is to the extent of three-fourths just a 
thin, undeveloped love-story. It is a curious testimony to 
the calibre and the interests of the majority of America’. and 
English-speaking readers that they can be counted on to regard as 
the chief interest in such a story, not the character of the professor, 
his mission, and its upshot, but the problem of the ultimate engage- 
ment or otherwise of the heroine and the officer whom she meets 
in the train and at the masked ball. Now, there is evidence 
that Mr. Howells, after preparing for a “happy ending,” 
was impressed by the thinness of the whole business, and 
sought to give the story a greater specific gravity by fall- 
ing back on a “sad ending.” As has been said, he may 
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have originally projected a study of mistaken conven- 
tionalism, which would call for an unhappy conclusion ; but 
he surely intended something different when he began the 
twelfth chapter. It is there told how the professor is notified 
that, the war being over, his old university is re-opened ; that it 
is henceforth to be also a “ military institute ;” and that he will 
require a “competent military assistant” for some time. The 
last detail is never again mentioned, and the inference is irre- 
sistible that it was a preparation for a “ happy ending,” in which 
the young Austrian officer should go to America as Lily’s hus- 
band, perfect his English, and become Professor E]more’s mili- 
tary assistant at Patmos. If that was not intended, the detail 
is either an inartistic trick or an inartistic excrescence: that it 
was left standing by an oversight is the more satisfactory ex- 
planation. But the deflection to a grave ending does not save 
the novel. Here lies the trouble in nearly all Mr. Howells’ 
books, that their ethical significance is too smal] in proportion 
to their elaboration—short as most of them are. It was not 
worth our while to have all this detail and suspense as pre- 
paration for the final reflection that it was perhaps a pity the 
officer was not encouraged. And even that degree of signifi- 
cance cannot rightly be extracted from the story: Mr. Howells 
will not even insist on his grave conclusion. Lily after going 
home becomes somewhat more staid ; goes to parties as of old, 
but neither flirts nor marries ; after several years falls into weak 
health ; seems to brood on the old Venetian episode, and so 
makes Elmore uncomfortable for his share in it; recovers, and 
starts at the age of thirty a Kindergarten school in the West 
“with another young lady ;” and “in due course” marries, “ from 
all they (the Elmores) could understand, very happily ;” her 
husband being aclergyman. ‘The latter circumstance is perhaps 
meant to do duty as a touch of gloom, but it is not emphasized. 
We have an account of Elmore’s self-reproaches, and then the 
author’s statement that they were practically unfounded; and 
the upshot of “A Fearful Responsibility” is that there was nothing 
fearful in the matter, there being simply no reason for believ- 
ing that a heaven-made match had been frustrated. We feel 
we have been fooled. And here asserts itself the canon Mr. 
Howells would fain repudiate, that the front rank is only for 
those novelists whose art is rounded and controlled by an 
adequate theory of life—a theory which makes itself felt behind 
all their work. It may be confidently claimed that a recognition 
of some such comprehensive view of life—some such working 
philosophy—is part of our appreciation of every novel we pro- 
nounce great. What, precisely, let it be asked, is the difference 
between our critical frames of mind after reading a story by 
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Tourguénief and after reading one by Mr. Howells? This, that 
Tourguénief leaves us, as a rule, contemplating life in the light 
of his story, while Mr. Howells sets us considering his story in 
the light of life. The one work is a competently made and 
impressive transcript of what we feel to be the actual ; the other, 
a clever and charming but unsatisfying combination of some 
aspects and sections of the actual with the pleasant. The one 
writer has made up his mind about life ; the other has not. 
Perhaps this last proposition requires separate substantiation. 
That can best be obtained from an examination of “ A Modern 
Instance,” pronounced by many people Mr. Howells’ most im- 
portant novel, and undeniably a work showing much talent and 
observation. It sets forth the courtship and married life of a 
young couple, of whom the husband is a non-moral rather than 
a bad creature—a scamp rather than a scoundrel ; while the 
woman has very little mind or intelligent interest in life gene- 
rally, but is intensely devoted and given to insane jealousy. In 
many respects the study is clear and finished. The portraiture 
of the young people before their marriage; the treatment of 
Marcia’s love and wild jealousy; above all, the account of her 
utter self-abandonment and her passionate appeal to her father 
when, after casting off her lover in a frenzy, she finds she 
cannot live without fim—all that portion of the story is strong 
and true. ‘The Bartley Hubbard of the beginning does not 
thoroughly consist with the man of the later story; but up to 
the first quarrel with Marcia there is no serious difficulty in 
thinking him. One of the flaws of Mr. Howells’ method, how- 
ever, becomes apparent just here, in the detailed account of 
Bartley’s attempts to sell his horse and sleigh. That episode 
refuses to compose with the mc story; so far from being 
part of the presentation of Bartley’s career as determined by his 
character, it makes the first difficulty in our conception of 
him, Ifthe young man is to be conceived as shrewd and reso- 
lute in such a matter, yet without forethought or presence of 
mind in his other relations, we must have as much explained to 
us. We fee! as if the horse-selling story was told mainly for its 
own sake, and in the presence of the study of a personality such 
a matter is out of place. Even the pictures of newspaper life 
have the air of independent studies. The artist, we are led to 
suspect, has no distinct selective principle to guide him ; no clear 
view of his theme as a whole; and turns aside wherever a 
tempting opportunity for genre work offers itself. Another 
aspect of this want of purpose is the lack of clear impression, 
almost up to the impingement of the catastrophe, as to how the 
fortunes of the couple are tending. Bartley is represented as 
both resourceful and hard-working ; he is shrewd, unscrupulous, 
AA2 
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and, in the main, clever. Why should not such a man succeed as 
a journalist? He is just the kind of man who does. The account 
of his life as an unattached reporter, living a Bohemian life with 
his beautiful and quick-witted if narrow-headed wife, might quite 
easily be the prelude to a happy ending. There are thousands 
of such men in the world—smart, non-moral, without deep 
feeling, but getting along quite prosperously by dint of their 
smartness. If one is to be wrecked there must be good reason 
for it ; and the reasons for the wreckage of Bartley Hubbard are 
not good. He takes rather too much mild beer, but not enough. 
He is only once drunk, and the incident serves another purpose 
than that of bringing him down in the world. He is made to 
grow fat, in order, it would almost seem, to increase our dislike 
for him, but the effect is chiefly to make us wonder how Marcia’s 
old passion will survive this development of corpulence in the 
beloved object, apart from other considerations. The mild beer 
and the fat, one reasons, have no causal connection with the fall 
of his fortunes ; and yet, perhaps, we are to understand that they 
made him stupid. His first real piece of ill-luck in Boston is 
the result of a piece of knavery which he short-sightedly does 
not lie away, as he easily might; and which in any case ought 
not to ruina knave. He ought to become a well-to-do, greasy 
citizen. At first he was suspiciously clever; now he is not 
nearly clever rogue enough. Marcia, again, is made to turn 
against him by virtue of a delicacy of moral sentiment which we 
did not expect to find in her; and the result is that her act of 
judgment does not seem sufficiently real, especially as it does not 
precipitate the catastrophe. Finally, after Bartley has begun to 
go to the bad through what seems to be simply a loss of his old 
cleverness—whether through beer-drinking or inevitable fat—the 
catastrophe of his leaving his wife is brought about virtually by her 
crazy jealousy and her own declaration that she leaves him for 
ever ; and we are left listening to the virtuous people execrating 
him, scamp as he is, for an act which Marcia’s provocation might 
almost have made excusable in a better man. Every way we 
turn we areina haze, If Marcia’s burst of frantic jealousy had 
been well-founded—as at first we expect it will prove to be—we 
should feel standing-ground, but that is not the case. Never 
was the verdict of “faults on both sides” more helplessly 
grasped at. We vaguely feel, somehow, that Bartley would 
have prospered, with his unscrupulous views about journalism, 
if he had not got fat, and that then he would not have left his 
wife ; which is hardly an adequate ethical induction from such a 
story. The novel, perhaps, would after all ba less unsatisfactory 
than it is if the final rupture of the wedded lives of Marcia and 
Bartley were allowed to give what definiteness it can to the 
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story; for the crowning episode of the divorce is undoubtedly 
effective, though the details of the railway journey, like the 
horse-selling passages, are felt to be irrelevant. But the sense 
of confusion about the Hubbards is aggravated by the perplexity 
surrounding the other characters—Halleck, Atherton, and Clara 
Kingsbury. We start with tolerably clear opinions about these 
people, and end by finding that they—or at least the men—have 
changed on our hands like people ina dream. Halleck and 
Atherton catch our ear at first as the moral and clear-headed 
men standing in judgment over Hubbard; and the author dis- 
tinctly causes us to feel that Atherton is an extremely superior 
personage who speaks his (the author's) opinions on the meta- 
physics of ethics, divorce, and other matters. But at the close 
we reflect that Atherton, the superior man, has married a 
fribble—unreal even at that—for no better apparent reason than 
that she is rich and clings to him, he being her lawyer; and we 
wonder whether, after all, the author meant us to regard him as 
arather fine specimen of humbug. Clara Kingsbury we at first 
regard as a serviceable grotesque; but we find her happily 
married to the superior man. Then Halleck is a kind of elusive 
conundrum. At first he is a kind of model of intrinsic worth, 
who contrasts finely with Hubbard ; but as his infatuation for 
Marcia develops, he becomes more and more unintelligible, our 
interest in her being largely dissipated just when his passion 
begins to be fully apparent. The significance of his career 
would seem to be that your good, unselfish man may have his 
life wrecked through a blind attachment to a small-minded 
woman whom he once saw as a village beauty, and finds years 
afterwards the infatuated and jealous wife of a scamp; and 
that such a passion as his may fairly account, as things go, for 
his abandoning Unitarianism and embracing the career of a 
Christian clergyman, though at the very last he is left half 
hoping to marry the widow. The book is summed up in the 
words of Atherton, with which it closes: “ Ah, I don’t know! 
I don’t know!” And yet Atherton isa man with a cut-and- 
dry—extremely cut and extremely dry—moral code; which he 
is always exploding on us. Why, after all he has said, does he 
not know? The author, we feel, does not know either ; and yet he 
has always made us understand that he is speaking through 
Atherton. We feel that his ethics is a compound of emphasized, 
sermonized conventionalism and vague tolerance. It is not 
that we are impartially left to reflect on an obscure and delicate 
moral problem ; we have been listening to the most emphatic 
deliverances on every step of the case; and at the finish the 
author's confidence suddenly fails him, and he begs us not to 
take him at his word. The fact is, Mr. Howells cannot help 
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feeling that the fictionist’s art is nothing without some kind of 
philosophic purpose, and he falls back on an assumption of 
philosophic doubt. He would fain be regarded in this case as 
the artist who reproduces what he sees, and disclaims responsi- 
bility as to the verdict ; but he cannot escape the consciousness 
that by the very process of selecting certain details for us he 
implies that these particular details lead to certain conclusions ; 
and he backs out with a protest that it is difficult to say what 
the conclusions are. We, in turn, decide that Mr. Howells has 
flashes of illuminating cynicism, flashes of pessimism, and periods 
of convinced conventionalism ; that with a wide problem before 
him he gets confused ; and that he is happiest when he is doing 
love-stories for the general market, though he is at times moved 
to aim at higher things. There are signs that he would like to 
make Halleck marry Mrs. Hubbard, but that he feels such a 
consummation would disastrously cheapen the book. 

Compare these impressions with those we get from reading 
one of the novelists we accept as great ; and the shortcoming of 
Mr. Howells will be manifest. We do not leave a novel of 
Hawthorne, of Balzac, of Tourguénief, of George Eliot, of 
Thackeray even, in a state of mere confusion and discontent. 
We feel that they are equal to their work ; that they have their 
personages in hand; that they have a philosophy which sums 
matters up. Hawthorne deals with a world which he treats as 
a series of problems; but his treatment of each is a process of 
analysis which ends in clearness and contemplation. We may 
agree with Mr. James that Balzac’s explicit, didactic philoso- 
phizing is often preposterous; but his practical philosophy, of 
which the title is “La Comédie Humaine,” is on the -whole 
adequate. Tourguénief’s pessimism is perfectly definite and all- 
embracing: the note is always clear. Thackeray’s man-of-the- 
world cynicism is equally comprehensive of his world, as, unlike 
Trollope, he rarely projects a personality that is not perfectly 
within his range; and what need is there to dwell on the sub- 
stantial completeness of George Eliot’s mastery of all her wide 
range of presentation of life? We may feel that she makes out 
a more regular and palpable moral sequence in things than 
really exists, and that she at first was a little too copiously and 
formally didactic; but if we set aside the question of the right- 
ness of her judgment and the soundness of her art in the case 
represented by the personality of Daniel Deronda, her clearness 
of view over all the ground before her is undisputed. George 
Eliot has given a philosophy to thousands who but for her 
would have none. Her “ethical purpose” is the expression 
of her working philosophy of Meliorism—the aspect in which her 
sympathy differentiates her from a great pessimist like Tourgué- 
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nief, Mr. Howells would perhaps say that Tourguénief, like 
Mr. James, differs from George Eliot in being dominated by an 
artistic purpose; but the true view is that Tourguénief’s art 
expresses a philosophy of sadness, while George Eliot’s sadness 
is modified by the impulse to teach. One essential matter is 
that both have a rounded conception of life, and deliberately 
body it forth. Now, it may well be that an artist shall arise wlio 
shall see more variety in life than Tourguénief does; who shall 
equal Balzac’s observation and surpass him in depth and sanity; 
who shall transform pessimism into world humour; and who 
shall draw from life a wider ethic than George Eliot’s ; but he 
will still be an artist with a philosophy, not a mere humorous, 
catholic observer, who is satisfied to be entertained by his obser- 
vations and to present them in an entertaining form. He will 
differ from such an observer as the painter of great pictures 
differs from the producer of “ sketches from Nature.” The power 
to project and arrange a picture is the painter’s decisive qualifi- 
cation ; only when he can do that is he effectively an artist. 

The want of a philosophy ina novelist, unfortunately, means 
not merely a defect in his books as wholes; it means that his 
characters, when he is not copying real personages, are apt to 
lack intelligibility. The great novelists all possess in some 
degree Shakspeare’s power of creating people who are not 
sketched from any model, but who are made of the material of 
human nature and have a distinct individuality ; indeed, it is 
obvious that every novelist is making, or attempting to make, 
such people during half his time. Now, it is the special weak- 
ness of the novelist without a philosophy that even his best 
characters have his own defect ; and as every novelist of necessity 
invites acceptance of some of his characters as effective, it 
results that with him we find ourselves challenged to respect a 
number of people who have an air of superiority, but whose 
superiority we have to take for granted, not being able to per- 
ceive wherein it consists. What is meant may perhaps be made 
clearer by taking up for a moment the heroes of Byron, and one 
of their modern descendants, Gautier’s Fortunio. Long ago 
inquisitive people began to ask what there was, after all, in the 
Laras and Corsairs to command our admiration ; whether they 
were deeper or clearer thinkers than ordinary humanity ; and 
the result of the inquiry was a rather sweeping verdict as to the 
sawdusty character of their interior. So with Fortunio, who 
is held up to us as something quite above the ordinary run of 
his fellow-creatures: we find in him, on examination, nothing 
in the nature of a soul by which he relates to ours. We know 
that the really impressive man, in the actual world, is so because 
of a certain attitude towards the world, a certain kind of saga- 
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city, certain powers and peculiarities of mind, and a certain 
measure of knowledge ; and we feel that if there were any real 
personage of whom Fortunio is a theatrical presentment we 
should find him, if we met him at dinner, to be a Byronic 
fool, an aristocratic brute, or a tedious Philistine, Gautier, of 
course, is not a novelist at all, and we may read him for his 
scene-painting without feeling it is any the worse for the entire 
unreality of his heroes; and we might accept Byron’s heroes, if 
only the poetry were better, with some of the satisfaction of our 
predecessors, whose taste in poetry was more primitive; but 
nothing can make amends for want of thoroughness in the 
creations of a writer who aims at being a novelist proper. 
Now, not a few of Mr. Howells’ men are, in their way—that is, 
in a different way—as dubious entities as Fortunio, and for the 
same ultimate reason, that we feel the author assumes their scope 
to be relatively large when it is relatively small, and means 
them to be taken as effective minds when in point of fact he 
has not made us aware of their minds at all. Take Staniford in 
“ The Lady of the Aroostook,” Libby in “ Dr. Breen’s Practice,” 
Halleck in “A Modern Instance,” Ray in “A Woman’s Reason,” 
and even Ford in “The Undiscovered Country.” Ray and meee 
we feel, we are challenged to accept as effective and admirable 
personalities, both being credited with a fine combination of 
strength, refinement, sagacity, modesty, and resource; but the . 
moment we try to conceive ourselves as meeting them we feel 
there is something wrong ; that the kind of man who exists in 
the environment of Ray and Libby has very distinct limitations, 
which are an important part of his description; and that the 
author has not only not indicated these limitations, but has not 
enough breadth of view to perceive and define them. The 
novelist must in some respect be above his creatures; and 
Mr, Howells is really above the kind of man he handles in 
respect of psychological subtlety ; but it is his fate to give his 
own superior kind of psychology to the limited personalities ; 
and the result is the discontent above indicated. Libby and 
Ray will not relate to actual humanity; they are the ideals of 
an author who is not high enough in his point of view to know 
how his ideals will compare with those of thoughtful people. 
In a similar way, we feel that too much has been implicitly 
claimed for Halleck and Staniford when we proceed to sit in 
judgment on their conduct, which is that of men to whom we 
credit a different calibre from that which Mr. Howells at first 
led us to assume in them. Ford, again, is a variation on Ferris; 
a man whom we feel we are expected to regard as of forcible 
character because of his hardness of outline, which is indeed so 
pronounced that an impression of force is almost inevitable ; 
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but whom, on a retrospect, we do not at all feel to be strong by 
virtue of any inward quality. We do not find that we have 
been enabled to perceive the true inwardness of these persons; 
we do not feel sure that they have any inwardness at all; and, 
to put the matter rather brutally, we decide that, with all their 
fineness of touch and style, Mr. Howells’ novels are finally 
adapted for a lower order of readers than those who are capable 
of fully appreciating a writer of the first order. 

It is generally claimed for Mr. Howells that he knows and 
can draw women very well; and as much may be allowed—with 
the qualification, however, that such praise implies a rather un- 
flattering judgment as to the average woman. ‘Those of us who 
confess we find Mr. Howells’ women charming, go far to say that 
we like a woman to be a trifle silly ; that we do not want to find 
in her an intellectual or even a quite rational companion. He 
has drawn four married women—Mrs. Elmore, Mrs. Ellison, Mrs. 
Vervain, and Mrs. March—of whom two, he gives us to under- 
stand, are likeable fools; but the difference between them and 
the others, of whom the same is not hinted, is only one of degree. 
A certain infusion of charming foolishness, or childishness, enters 
into most of his heroines ; indeed, it is now and then a little dis- 
maying. In “Out of the Question,” where we are professedly 
introduced to an American girl who is both charming and 
sensible, in the person of Leslie Bellingham, we find her in a 
tolerably serious situation—comedy though it all be—talking as 
a satirist might make a “girl of the period” talk. Is this an 
approved sample of the American girl? we ask; and does Mr. 
Howells feel about her as he makes us feel? He is presumably 
in a satirical mood, for in other books he gives us considerably 
different heroines to be charmed with. On the whole, it is to be 
suspected that critical women will not be very well satisfied with 
Mr. Howells’ gallery of women portraits, few of which are respect- 
fully done. Florida Vervain is the most memorable; she has 
something of the “dynamic” personality of George Eliot's 
women. Dr. Breen has a certain factitious importance through 
her doctorship, her abandonment of which will probably be 
resented by enthusiastic women readers as no more a telling 
comment on the claims of women than is Helen Harkness's 
failure to succeed in avocations for which she has not been trained 
—a kind of failure which would certainly be about equally com- 
plete in the case of a young man similarly situated, as the author, 
indeed, indirectly admits. In “The Parlour Car: A Farce,” 
again, the farce consists in the conduct of the young lady, who 
is a charming goose, while the man is drawn respectfully enough, 
and endowed with sense and delicacy, though Mr. Howells does 
make him tell a story of his own goodness and prowess, which, 
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as it happens, is again made to do duty in “The Lady of the 
Aroostook ”—a proceeding which makes us displeased with both 
the novelist and the young man. The main point, however, is 
that the superior kind of man is made to cherish the love of a 
charming goose while perceiving her quality. The summing-up 
of Mr. Howells’ views about women is that their supreme busi- 
ness in life is to fall happily in love; and, though this is to a 
large extent true, there is the drawback, resulting from his in- 
tellectual incompleteness, that his young women are pretty girls 
falling in love with suitable young men, never adorable women 
whose moral natures love deepens and irradiates, We must go 
to other noveliats if we want to think women worshipful, Even 
Florida Vervain is, to some extent, a flash in the pan, Many 
male readers will be inclined to protest that Mr, Howells’ charm- 
ing girls are from the life, and that the worshipful heroines are 
not; but surely there is a realistic mean between Romola and 
Leslie Bdlingkem, or even between Dorothea Brooke and Grace 
Breen ? 

It is clear that a novelist, whose opinion about women is that 
above-mentioned, will of necessity tend to produce love-stories of 
a restricted importance. In all fiction, indeed, the relations of 
the sexes figure largely, as needs must be, seeing that they rest 
on the fundamental fact of life; but it is in their treatment that 
the difference between the greater and the lesser novelist comes 
out; the first presenting to us certain personages who interest us 
as individualities, and proceeding to show how love affects them ; 
while the other proceeds to interest us in personages by letting 
us know they are in love, and exciting our curiosity as to how 
the affair will end. The first sees love as a great factor in life ; 
the second treats it as a delightful and conspicuous episode, thus 
making, after all, less account of love than the other, who seems 
to make it subsidiary. Thus in.“The Lady of the Aroostook ” 
we have a young man and a girl, who are psychologically blank 
to us, brought together on a ship; and we see an attraction 
arising between them by degrees. This is the gist of the story. 
We are expected, on the strength of the universal sympathy with 
a love affair, to find sufficient interest in contemplating the 
growth of the love of these two characterless young people, in 
consideration of their curious position on board ship; and such 
is the stamina of average humanity that most of us get led 
along, and ‘along, weakly curious, to the sweet end. It would 
almost seem as if Mr. Howells had sardonically resolved to 
experiment on the popular appetite for the amatory with the 
most uninteresting heroine he could construct, taking only care 
to make her beautiful and to put her in a piquant situation with- 
out any rival. There must indeed be some planned relation 
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between the profoundly commonplace character of the lovely 
Lydia and the circumstance that Staniford falls in love with her 
purely because she is alone among the men and he is idle ; but 
the story is only an extreme instance of Mr. Howells’ later 
method. In “A Woman’s Reason,” finally, he has reached quite 
the lowest artistic and intellectual plane that an artist of his 
culture and delicacy can deliberately stand on. He told us that 
the moving accident was not the trade of the new school of 
fiction ; but immediately afterwards he proceeded to write a 
story of which a large section was sheer Charles Reade, The 
narrative of Fenton’s mishaps and coral-island experiences reads 
like a calculated imitation of that great sensationalist ; which 
amounts to saying that it ia merely superior melodrama; and 
even the story of Helens atrugglea to make a living, though not 
told in the Reade style, is only a superior kind of manipulation 
of the “moving accident ;” the troubles of the two lovers, who 
are separated through Helen’s feminine finesse and Fenton’s 
undue straightforwardness, being just so much variously exciting 
incident designed to make the final meeting the more thrilling. 
There is a closing suggestion that her experiences have had an 
effect on her character, but the pretence is rather thin. Fenton, 
again, is almost an entire failure-—how nearly so can only be 
conceived after reading the story. So hard pressed is the author 
in the effort to make his hero live that he resorts to the follow- 
ing desperate predication concerning his state of mind on the 
coral-island :— 


In the maze which had deepened upon Fenton, the whole situation 
had an unreality, as of something read long ago and half forgotten, and 
now slowly recalled, point by point; and there were moments of the 
illusion in which it was not he who was imprisoned there on that un- 
known island, but the hero of adventures whom he had admired and 
envied in boyhood, or known in some romance of later life 
All these things seemed the well-known properties and stock ex- 
periences of the castaway of fiction; he himself the figment of some 
romancer’s brain, with which the author was toying for the purposes of 
his plot, to be duly rescued and restored to the world when it should 
serve the exigency of the tale. 


It is difficult to fully express the nefariousness of the art of 
this passage, especially in the italicized’ clauses: there is a sug- 
gestion of artistic humiliation about it which tends to overlay 
our derision with pity for the author’s straits. Enough to say 
that a novelist must be hard pressed indeed for something to say 
when he psychologizes in this fashion. 

As has been said, Mr. Howells seems to oscillate between the 
desire to cater for the popular appetite and a leaning to higher 
things. “The Undiscovered Country” may be assumed to 
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represent one of these strivings after a worthy subject, and as 
such it may be regarded with a favour not exactly proportioned 
to its final value. That, however, is comparatively high. Not 
only does the book give copious proof of the author’s quickness 
of eye and discursiveness of observation, but—method apart— 
it is evidently the result of a good deal of thought. It is the 
strongest of all his stories that end cheerfully, though the 
eternal device of making the lover suspect a rival is employed to 
intensify the dénodément. In none of his books, perhaps, is 
there less of irrelevant or dispensable detail; the closeness of 
the tissue giving an impression of exceptional creative certainty. 
In dealing with such a subject as the spiritualistic aberrations of 
a visionary mesmerist, however, Mr. Howells could hardly attain 
to a philosophic success which he has failed to reach in his treat- 
ment of more normal phenomena. To succeed in such a case 
would require something more even than the special pains 
Mr. Howells has evidently devoted to it. A rounded artistic 
exposition of it could only come from one who had made up his 
mind on the various aspects of the matter, and this Mr. Howells 
does not seem to have done. At all events his narrative, close 
as it is in texture, will not stand examination from the point of 
view of logical scepticism any more than from that of believers 
in spiritualism ; his science, on analysis, leaving a residuum of 
rubbish, and the fashion of holding the balances between cre- 
dulity and disbelief being far from arresting attention. As 
regards the Shakers, too, deft and easy as is the presentment of 
them and their environment, we do not arrive at confidence in 
the trustworthiness of the picture. There remains a suspicion 
that Mr. Howells does not fully see through and round the 
Shaker idiosyncrasy ; that he does not clearly recognize the 
peculiar limitations and bias of the members of the sect ; that 
his account of them is at bottom romantic. It is the old draw- 
back ; he is not sufficiently above the subject-matter to present 
it in its true relations to general social phenomena. The author 
who can remain at all hazy on the subject of spiritualism is 
hardly the person to analyze rigorously the intellectual and moral 
nature of the Shakers. And, to make an end of the fault-finding, 
there is something disappointing in the usual optimistic dismissal 
of the married lovers in the case of such a marriage as that of 
Ford and Egeria. As before remarked, Ford is not quite solid, 
but he has telling aspects, and marriage seems an insufficient 
final classification in his case. As Phillips is made to say in the 
closing pages: “ Imagine a Pythoness with a prayer-book, who 
goes to the Episcopal church, and hopes to get her husband to 
go too!” What are we to make of it? The problem is such 
a grave and important one. George Eliot, one regretfully 
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reflects, deliberately avoided it; but she did not raise it and 
then drop it as Mr. Howells has done here. It is sufficiently 
inconsistent, however, to regret the evasion of an important 
problem by an author of whom one complains that he is not 
equal to the treatment of problems calling for philosophic 
power; and we must just note this missing of a great con- 
sideration as one of the evidences of Mr. Howells’ limitations. 
We may put beside it the attitude maintained towards the civil 
war in “ A Foregone Conclusion,” where Ferris’s experience of 
the struggle is treated as just so much time spent before he 
wins the woman he loves—a way of dealing with that colossal 
fact in the recent history of mankind which seems common 
among Americans, whose indifference sometimes makes us 
forget how ghastly the memory really is. Their novelists 
seem to regard it as an occurrence which separated lovers, 
not as something which could colour men’s whole thoughts on 
life. 

But enough has been said to justify, or at least to illustrate, 
the charge of intellectual insufficiency against Mr. Howells; and 
when that is done the critic has-no further ground for adverse 
criticism. What has been said, indeed, is perhaps apt to mislead 
by laying so much more stress on the artist’s shortcomings than 
on his skill. If “The Undiscovered Country” is on the whole 
but a love-story with a new species of complication, it yet has 
value even as a psychological study. The personality of Dr. 
Boynton is an original and meritorious projection; and the 
whole episode of Egeria’s unhappiness under her father’s experi- 
menting and her intense feeling for the charm of physical nature 
after her fever, is soundly and even finely conceived. She may 
be a little colourless, she may be indebted somewhat to her 
beauty for our interest; but she is perfectly real. And Mr. 
Howells has such a strong natural faculty of observation that 
he has put some brilliantly real people into almost every story 
he has written. To say nothing of the almost invariable vitality 
of his ladies, Dr. Mulbridge and his mother in “ Dr. Breen’s 
Practice ” are vividly genuine; so is Squire Gaylord in “A Modern 
Instance ;” so—to take a vicious type—is poor little Hicks in 
“The Lady of the Aroostook ;” so, in his peculiar way, is Arbuton 
in “A Chance Acquaintance.” Our author’s technique, too, is so 
fine that even his least adequately thought work—if we except 
the adventures of Lieutenant Fenton—never exhausts the 
patience of a reader fully mindful of the contrast between skilled 
writing and the bulk of the writing he reads. Thus, for instance, 
while the journalist Evans, in “A Woman’s Reason,” never seems 
to come within our acquaintance, it is impossible not to relish 
his “ form ;” and despite the confectionery quality of “A Counter- 
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feit Presentment,” it is impossible not to perceive the delicacy 
and ingenuity with which our palates are titillated. The touch 
is as light and as winning as that of Marivaux, and the effects 
are complex beyond any Marivaux attempted. The pathos 
about the death of Mr. Harkness,in “A Woman’s Reason,” again, 
has au effortless poignancy such as one rarely finds). And Mr. 
Howells is never obtuse; never vulgar; never fatuous: on the 
contrary, he is, within his intellectual and ethical limits, perhaps 
the most alertly, the most instinctively, artistic of American 
novelists. 

It may be asked whether, with a writer of such eminent 
accomplishment, who interests and amuses us in spite of our- 
selves, we do well to be so rigorously critical as to condemn him 
for what he lacks, especially at a time when so much work that 
is altogether worse is popular and unblamed. When there is 
considered the appalling crudity of such a book as “ The Gilded 
Age,” concocted as it was by twosuch clever men as Mark Twain 
and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and tolerantly received as it 
was by the flock of servile newspaper reviewers, it may seem as 
if it were an ill-timed undertaking to insist on the deficiencies 
of Mr. Howells. But criticism can no more afford to be adjusted 
on such views than the high-aiming artist can afford to fashion 
his product with an eye to the weakness of the many producers 
rather than to the strength of the few. Work that claims to 
be worthy of the present day must be tried by the highest 
present-day standards. We can go back to and enjoy the plays 
of Marivaux without scruple ; but when a novelist of our own 
day works on the lines of Marivaux we cannot choose but demur. 
On any judicial estimate Mr. Howells must be credited with 
having brought something to the store of the resources of fiction ; 
and it may well be that he will influence the art for good. He 
has indicated an ideal even while swerving from it. “Ah! poor 
real life, which I love,” he exclaims in “Their Wedding Journey,” 
“can I make others share the delight I find in thy foolish and 
insipid face!” He is entitled, after all, to an encouraging 
answer. Remembering, too, how an artist is tempted, nay 
almost coerced, by his world ; remembering to what a large extent 
Vhomme moyen sensuel and his wife make up the American as 
the British reading public, we may admit that Mr. Howells 
would have had great difficulty in resisting the seductions of 
the love-story market: remembering the contrast between 
Russian pessimism and American optimism, we must concede 
that he is very differently situated from Tourguénief; that he is 
in the stream of a tyrannous tendency to light-hearted super- 
ficiality. At times he faces round: he has done a capital 
magazine sketch (Atlantic Monthly, January, 1882) of a 
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forenoon’s proceedings at a Boston police-court, which blends a 
. deep note of reverie with the light, happy strokes of description ; 
and we have seen that he has fits of gravity and intensity in 
more than one story. Reviewing them all, one arrives at a 
notion that this gifted, sympathetic, unphilosophic novelist, with 
his acutenesses and his blindnesses, his felicities and his inefficien- 
cies, may be a link between a past school and a future school ; an 
intermediate type in the evolution of fictional art. But, remem- 
bering the fate of intermediate types, we cannot promise him 
immortality. 


Art. I1J.—Women Ratepayers’ Ricutr to Vor. 


OCIETY is cheating itself of the full advantage which should 
come to it from the intellectual and moral progress of its 
units, insomuch as it refuses to admit to natural and healthful 
political action such of those units as, having every other legal 
qualification, are excluded from the franchise list because they 
are women. 

Many of them are compelled, by the conditions of society, to 
labour and compete with men; these bear the financial burdens 
of the State in the same way, and to the same degree, as their 
masculine competitors, but they are no exceptions to the rule of 
political exclusion which is applied to their sex; they have no 
share in the determination of political questions, they have no 
voice even in the making of those laws which deal especially with 
the safety and welfare of women. 

In olden days, when might was right—when the kénig was 
the man who could, and the weak were glad to surrender their 
liberty to the strong for the sake of personal protection—it was 
but a natural and consistent thing that woman should have no 
share in the Government. But the continuance of her old position 
in this respect, when everything has changed around her, is an 
anachronism and an inconsistency. 

The differences existing between her and man, physically, 
mentally, and morally, have sometimes been pointed out to show 
that her admittance to political power would be the introduction 
of a new element in the law-making bodies; the inference is 
supposed to be in favour of her non-admittance. Yet this fact 
of difference it is which, so long as the Government is represen- 
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tative, constitutes her chief claim to share in it ; for if she is 
essentially unlike all other classes, none of those can adequately 
represent her. A Government acting on the patriarchal or 
parental system has a right to settle the affairs of subject woman- 
hood, as it settles the affairs of subject manhood, from a footing 
superior to both ; butas soon as the parental system is abandoned 
for another, either representative or selective, the element of 
womanhood has a claim to separate consideration. 

Let us consider the matter as it would be if Parliament were 
not representative, but selective ; if, instead of professing to be 
the mouthpiece of the governed, it professed to be a gathering 
of the wisest heads of the nation, those who are fittest to rule 
and to lead others. Even in that case the feminine half of 
humanity could not be ignored in the selection ; for one or two 
women in every generation would be found worthy to have a 
place in it. In literature, in art, in works of philanthropy, in all 
spheres where mere merit may make its way without prejudice, 
a few women have come to the front. 

But the case is worse than this, No one pretends at the 
present day that political power is confined to the wisest and 
worthiest. No standard of moral character or mental capacity 
is made a condition of entrance to the charmed circle of political 
rights. If these things were the necessary qualifications, no 
woman would need to protest against her exclusion; the remedy 
would lie in her ownhands, But it is the condition of manhood, 
the one thing impossible for her to attain, the one distinction out 
of her power to remove by effort, character, or the force of good 
fortune, which is the great qualification. In vain may she live 
with her husband on equal terms, eat at his table, educate his 
children, advise him in business, succeed him in the conduct of 
it; in vain may she ask, with Shylock, if she has not eyes, senses, 
affections, passions? if she is not fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same summer and 
winter? nay, does she not read the same books, belong to the 
same race, attend the same place of worship? The answer to all 
this is—she is a woman. ‘There is no way open by which she 
can attain political rights, no way such as is open to the lowest 
and most unfortunate of mankind. She may make a fortune, 
she may produce books that no other man or woman of her time 
could write; she may amass learning; she may accomplish 
works of public usefulness; she may be a philanthropist or a 
philosopher ; she may achieve distinction in a dozen different 
ways, and prove herself possessed of a head and a heart which 
few men could equal ; she is still politically below any drunkard, 
any bankrupt, any representative of the other sex who may 
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choose to lead his life of ignorance and stupidity in a house of 
a certain rental. 

We look around us and see a widow who has taken up the 
work dropped from her husband’s hands, who has educated his 
children, maintained his household, and in all respects fulfilled 
the duties of a citizen as he did; surely her intelligence, which 
has shown itself so supple and adaptable to different spheres, 
might be of some little use to the State? But no; she is a 
woman. Politically speaking, she does not exist. 

Next door we see a lady who from her earliest girlhood has 
supported herself by the work of her hands and head. Now, in 
her capable middle-age, as the head of a school, the instructor of 
youth, she is independent and prosperous. She makes an allow- 
ance to an idle old uncle, and helps to support an incapable 
brother. The uncle and brother are deemed fit persons to have 
votes ; she is not. The brother is a lodger, giving to the State 
no pledge in the shape of property or anything else; she is a 
householder, paying heavy taxes and supporting an establish- 
ment which provides the means of sustenance to governesses, 
masters, and servants. No matter, she isa woman; and the 
State values the thought, the voice of the incapable burden- 
making brother rather than that of the energetic wealth- 
producing sister. In the delicate adjustment of balances which 
constitutes the Government of the time, society accepts the 
weight of is character and influence, but neglects hers. 

A little farther on we see a farm managed by a woman who 
employs many labourers. These labourers, whose work is guided 
by her intelligence, are considered worthy of votes; but she is 
not. The State wants masculine voices, not cultured intellects ; 
a man is the creature it recognizes—idle, dissipated, unsatisfac- 
tory though he may be ; a good citizen, whose labour isa support 
and whose influence an advantage to the community, is ignored, 
does not exist—if she happens to be a woman. Let Queen Eliza- 
beth (unless she happens to sit on the throne) keep silence while 
Hodge tells us what he thinks. A woman may be a queen or a 
regent, but she may-not, under any circumstances, have a vote 
in the choice of a candidate for the great Community of Talk. 

The averages are against her. That is the terrible fact. The 
brains of women weigh less than those, of men; the physical 
strength of women is not so great as that of men. These facts 
are indisputable. Nevertheless, when we leave the question of 
averages, and consider individuals, it is easy to select, even 
among our own acquaintances, and from one class, numbers of 
women who are only surpassed in mental qualities by a few men 
of the same class, The way in which the political question is 
worked out at the present moment is this. Suppose humanity 
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to be represented by numerals up to twenty; all the evens are 
men; all the odds are women. The evens are undoubtedly 
higher than the odds, whether you take them as a whole, or take 
them as an average, or take them in pairs, to represent classes, 
one and two, three and four, &. If, therefore, only the highest 
must rule, the highest is man, whose top number is twenty. 
But this is not the case. The ruling power has been granted to 
extend along way down the evens, and at the same time it has 
been absolutely refused to the odds. It is as if 20, 18, 16, 14, 
and so on down to 6 and 4 had been granted privileges which 
are still refused to 19, 17, 15, &c., on the grounds that these are 
smaller numbers. Naturally, 19, looking from a position of no 
political rights, at 4, to whom'political rights have been granted, 
doesn’t see the justice of this question of averages; which, 
indeed, in the ingenuity of its working, reminds us of a puzzle 
played at by children on their slates, in which all the outer 
noughts of two circles are enclosed by a line giving access to a 
central nought, and at the same time shutting out all the inner 
ones. 

It is, by-the-by, a singular argument for the inferiority of the 
feminine sex which some men offer when they refuse to admit 
women to compete with them on equal terms in examinations, 
without fear or favour. Ifthe women are so notably inferior, the 
men need no other protection against their rivalry, for the women 
will fail. It is as strange a thing to hear of women being 
admitted to the toils of competition, and yet shut out from the 
“honours” thereof; strange honours indeed that are left to the 
men to boast of under such circumstances. But there is a still 
greater injustice in the regulation by which—for the reason that 
woman is weaker, mentally and physically, and therefore we 
suppose already weighted in the struggle for existence—she is 
excused none of the rates or taxes for which men are liable, yet is 
shut out from the privileges of self-government, the right of being 
consulted concerning the expenditure of the public money which 
she helps to provide, and of voting for or against laws which 
affect her life and her property. A representative Government 
sends its tax-collector duly to the door of the widow or the 
single woman keepi ; her household. It is the man with the 
voting paper who doesn’t find it necessary to call. 

The argument of inferiority is, however, beginning to look 
flimsy even in the eyes of its firmest supporters ; it is therefore 
being abandoned by the more intelligent in favour of the argu- 
ment of difference, the essential difference existing between men 
and women, 

Now such a plea for the political nullity of women might hold 
good, as has been before said, in a case of parental Government, 
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the head of which is supposed to examine the claims of all its 
subjects with an impartial eye, to arrange their affairs and settle 
their disputes without favour or prejudice. Under such a form 
of Government women might be content to leave their interests 
to be looked after in common with the interests of the rest of the 
community. Butina representative Government, a Government 
by outside pressure, the fact that one part of the community 
differs from the rest in faculty and function, gives it a special 
right to representation. 

In questions concerning women the outside pressure is not 
used at all, or is used by those least concerned in the matter at 
issue ; or even exclusively by those whose interests are opposed 
to the doing of justice. If political power is a vital principle, 
which is to circulate through all classes, and come back to the 
centre, having discharged its office of nourishment to all the 
organs, and received due impulse in return from all—and that, 
indeed, seems to be the light in which representative Government 
must be regarded—how can it be healthy to the whole body that 
this action should be suspended in one branch alone, leaving that 
branch to stagnate in a semi-separate life ? 

It is in this injustice, this waste and actual destruction of 
material which ought to be used for the general good, that we 
must look for the causes of some social anachronisms, especially 
of the survival of certain barbarous and debasing codes of mo- 
rality, among classes which have on the whole made large 
advances in the direction of a high and healthful development, 
and yet are found in a few important particulars to be still 
struggling in the mud of ungoverned instincts and uncontrolled 
passions. 

The influence of woman is supposed to be supreme in her 
own home and to find sufficient exercise there; but such 
influence is exercised singly, and is brought to bear solely on 
individuals ; whereas the community consists of classes, and it 
is highly important that the special virtues and powers of each 
class should inform and influence other classes, whose powers 
and virtues are developed in different directions. It is undoubted 
that in one virtue at least (a virtue most important to the 
physical health, material welfare, and intellectual progress of the 
human race) the women of the upper and middle ranks are— 
taken as a class—far in advance of their husbands and brothers. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the constant mingling of the two 
sexes in daily life, the progress of the one in this respect seems 
to have very little influence on the progress of the other. 

One great explanation of this unfortunate circumstance (un- 
fortunate with regard to the future development of the race as 
well as the present health and interest of the community) seems 
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to lie in the fact that in a hundred ways the natural and right- 
ful influence of woman is destroyed because she is not permitted 
to take her rightful place in our complex civilization ; her inter- 
ference is entirely negatived in the important channel of public 
legislation ; politically she is a nullity; consequently, in a com- 
munity composed of classes and legislating for classes, she exists 
only as a unit; she speaks only with a single uncounted voice ; 
and, however great the influence of a woman may be as an 
individual, her influence as the member of a great and impor- 
tant body must be computed at nothing. 

The natural result of this political impotence is political 
ignorance. She is never permitted to aid in any decision, 
therefore she abstains from forming any opinion on questions 
touching the larger interests of her race. Yet her specially 
developed instincts ought to be of special use here as else- 
where. If, for example, she were encouraged to be interested 
in all questions touching the physical health of the young of the 
community (instead of being permitted only to deal with such 
as they affect the individual members of her own household), 
she would bring a new habit of thought into places where it is 
sorely needed. If she were allowed to look into questions 
dealing with the moral relation existing .between men and 
women, and to have a voice in the laws affecting such relations, 
her eyes would be opened to many facts of which she lives 
unaware, and she would less frequently be induced to step from 
her own higher standpoint in order to become the companion 
of a lower type of man. Less frequently should we see her 
(under the flattering name perhaps of angel and reformer) 
become his accomplice in the injury which he inflicts on society, 
his instrument for bequeathing the weaknesses and diseases 
which his vices have engendered to the generation which 
succeeds him. 

Society has paid, in its moral] stagnation, a heavy price for its 
injustice to women. It has failed, in one important particular, 
to advance with its advance in other respects. Its fault has 
been a fault not belonging to its time nor in accordance with 
its progress in other matters; and this its sin against woman- 
kind has been the origin of a social stupidity which has brought 
its own punishment. The innocent have suffered with the 
guilty in this result. Pure-minded women and guileless children 
have shared with vicious men the consequences of their ill-doing. 
And itis not to the interest of humanity that the innocent should 
thus suffer. 

But the community, while misconceiving its duty with regard 
to women, has mistaken also the direction in which its own 
advantage lies. It has tried to stifle and debase a power which 
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it ought to have adopted and made use of. It recognizes woman 
as a specialist who has her own department in home life ; it 
works more and more to make society a large family in which 
the influence of each member is felt, and the knowledge and 
instincts of each class are brought to bear on the common good ; 
yet it has crushed out this ope most important element of 
womanhood from the department of law-making—the depart- 
ment on which rest the foundations of social order and 
progress. 

That such progress should have been disproportionately slow 
in some important directions does not seem strange to those who 
have considered the loss of functional development that the 
community has imposed on itself by this means. Society has 
paid, and is paying, for its own injustice in the past. The 
political position of taxpaying women has long been perceived 
to rest on no logical foundation. The time has come when 
it should be acknowledged to be no political necessity, but 
rather a social mistake, and an injury to the commonweal. 


Art. 1V.—Imitative Arr. 


On Imitative Art, its Principles and Progress, with pre- 
liminary remarks on Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By 
Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. London: Bell and Sons. 
1882. 

T a period when high art in England, at least in two of its 
leading branches, can hardly be said to make progress 

in the purely ideal sense, it is interesting to note any contribu- 
tion from the press of our nation which invites the reasoning 
faculties to a serious consideration of the principles of Imitative 

Art. From a veteran writer like Dr. Dyer, the author of the 

work at the head of our article, was naturally to be expected 

something well thought out and solid, as well as a full reference 
to antique examples and parallelisms both Greek and Roman. 

Tt is some satisfaction to see a classical scholar enter on this walk, 

as Ampére did before him, and present us with something which 

is almost as interesting as his topographical account of Ancient 

Rome which in the days of our nonage we remember to have 

perused with pleasure. When a sound classic throws his 
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discus in this arena, we naturally expect to find a long range and 
a high mark, and in this case we are not disappointed ; for we 
feel that we have something substantial before us, both in 
respect of authority and form, and we fancy ourselves in a measure 
raised into a higher sphere, above the mere hand-book authors— 
exhaustive and clever though they be—our Jamiesons, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselles, and Burckhardts—and that we have undertaken 
to examine things in a severe spirit. When we say severe, 
of course we mean according to the principles of art as laid down 
and understood from the earliest age of criticism. Dr. Dyer 
therefore naturally begins by an inquiry into Taste and the 
Beautiful, two subjects which, even now, are far from exhausted, 
and on which the greatest discrepancy of opinion exists. But to 
begin—who shall define Taste? Who is able to dispute with 
authority upon a question where we have hardly any assured 
premisses, major or minor, for a basis? Give us the fulcrum 
for which Archimedes cried out, and we will undertake to move 
the world—in other words, to reconcile criticism and establish 
a theory, for all time, as Newton did, by proving it mathemati- 
cally. But we never shall have a stable fulcrum, or an indis- 
putable standard to go by, as long as nations and ages are at 
war on the point of beauty and good taste. A German may be 
satisfied with his Gretchens, his Nannys, and his Lotties ; but 
would they please an Italian? The workman who fashioned the 
Ninevehan Sculptures, or he who first made the statue of Osiris, 
or a Buddhist idol, would assuredly have turned away in a sort 
of disgust from the Elgin Marbles, the Venus of Milo, or the 
torso of the Otricoli Zeus. 

But still, for all that, taste lies somewhere in the infinite, and 
must not be neglected ; meantime, Jet us take what we can get 
and be thankful. One thing is clear, to succeed in getting on 
the right track of pure taste is a very rare and difficult thing 
indeed. Good taste, either in execution or criticism, is about as 
rare as that which the Duke of Wellington in his pithy way 
said was so difficult to find among men—“ common sense ;” for, 
in truth, to be a man of taste in the best sense of the word is to 
be almost perfect. It is to have attained to the condition which 
the ancient philosophers taught men to aspire to—virtue, 
wisdom, sobriety, a proper knowledge of yourself, and so forth ; 
in fact, to have arrived at an end which is almost beyond the 
powers of man. The gift, then, to begin with, is exceedingly 
uncommon—rarer than a vein of gold in the territory of the 
Transvaal, or a streak of good land in England, where good 
land, as elsewhere, runs only in streaks, and is not to be found 
in large masses. In truth, good taste is not only an inestimable 
possession, but an article which we fear is sometimes adul- 
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terated—a good deal of pinchbeck about, and even debased coin 
passing current with the best. Nay, even some of our greatest 
artists are found at times to confute themselves and err on the 
score of good taste. Witness Michel Angelo himself, whose 
frequent irregularities are not always defensible. And, as we 
follow the descent of genius down to our own day, we fear we 
shall have to admit that the discrepancy becomes more glaring, 
and the prospect of rehabilitation further off. What can be 
more startling, for instance, than the employment of blue as a 
pigment in delineating the beard by a modern painter of 
undoubted talents? What would Titian, or Rubens, or any of 
the other great masters of colouring have said had they found 
some of their adventurous pupils practising it upon the canvas 
for which they were responsible? Such a thing is at best only 
an experiment of art, the effect of which had better have been 
first tested in the studio before being exhibited to the public; 
for the confirmation of an innovation may easily lead to a 
distortion of the laws of taste. 

We have said that good taste becomes more difficult to 
establish as art descends. When we use the term descends, 
we mean of course that men in these days are further removed 
from the gods, and are either more or less defective in the 
possession of the mens sana in corpore sano than formerly. 
Education does not always develop good taste, because it may 
develop at the same time bad canons of critivism; for the 
enlarged activity of the human mind may simply get momentunr 
without necessarily finding the true direction. The impulse 
given may be comet-like rather than planetary. It is some- 
what remarkable to find that we rarely lose our tempers with 
the ancients because of their handling. As Dr. Dyer, following 
the old school of critics, very justly says : “ The ancient sculptors 
were mainly absorbed with the idea of beauty and sought for 
it alone, rejecting the more vulgar and debasing accessories.” 
Their principles were few and simple, and therefore they 
mastered them. Their mode of treatment was above-board 
and honest, and therefore they universally pleased. But who 
could undertake to reconcile the conflicting canons laid down for 
the regulation of modern art? What a difference, for instance, 
there is between Aristotle and John Ruskin? Yet perhaps not 
a few thinkers and readers in these days will say that the 
latter has thrown a light on the subject which was never dreamt 
of by antiquity, und that his researches have effected a revolu- 
tion both in our judgments and in the products both of the 
brush and the chisel. This may be indeed true, but the vital 
question remains—is the new direction sound? Or to take 
once more the Duke’s test—has that great rarity in the world, 
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“common sense,” been made more abundant to our vision by all 
this teaching? We really and conscientiously doubt it. We 
may have many thousand more artists, and many hundred 
thousand more bidders for pictures, than we ever had before ; 
but we fear we have less of the exercise of high and pure art. 
Mr. Ruskin’s works are exceedingly interesting and startling 
from their novelty and the fresh light they throw on all ques- 
tions of art, and painting in particular ; and no man has thrown 
himself more daringly into the breach in favour of contemporary 
genius, and has so little respected the maxim “ De Mortuis ;” 
but for all that we ask—where are the fruits? Where are your 
highest efforts of art? Where are your Pheidiases and 
Praxiteleses, your Raphaels and your Titians? Nay, where are 
your eccentric and abnormal Michel Angelos? These new canons 
certainly have not produced them. We do not behold them in 
substance. All we see is, a great rage for art ; many eyes peering 
about, and comments on every tongue. Mr. Ruskin we grant 
saved some very good men from oblivion and rectified an unjust 
censure. He did more than any other writer of our time to 
bring to the front and exalt the value of contemporary produc- 
tions as redoubted rivals of classic works of art. He even threw 
such a serious damper on these latter works as to depreciate 
their market price. Men fancied that they saw very littie in 
them, and went about like Aladdin, desiring to change their old 
lamps for new; but the dealers tell us that the tide is now 
turning, and that since John Ruskin ceased to write the old 
masters have again gone up in price. We are bound, however, to 
say that the author of “ Modern Painters ” always discriminates, 
and only challenges the truth of the Horatian canon of the one 
hundred years’ peaceable enjoyment of repute, when the elder 
workman is likely to prove a serious rival on English ground. 
Dr. Dyer proceeds on the best and most assured method of 
criticism—that of judging with the examples before him, and 
framing his conclusions accordingly. His method therefore is 
the inductive one: out of a vast number of good examples and 
a nearly general concurrence of opinion, to build our canons 
of art. It is difficult to gainsay what everybody has confirmed, 
and gone on confirming for upwards of two thousand years ; and 
yet even here opinion is fluctuating. The Apollo Belvidere, for 
example, does not occupy that high and absorbing place it did 
in Winckelmann’s, or even in Byron’s day. By some judges it 
is considered even a weak production in some respects. For 
our part we rather incline to go with later opinion, and consider 
that it has been considerably overpraised. It is certainly not 
the Apollo of the first book of the “ Iliad.’’ We look for some- 
thing godlike and severe, and we almost complain of only find- 
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ing a too handsome man. If all the good-looking, out of fellow- 
feeling, were here to rank themselves on the side of beauty, 
the canons of good taste would assuredly suffer. This very 
fluctuation of opinion within so short a period suffices to illus- 
trate the instability which we have spoken of above, and how 
difficult it would be to enforce a law for all generations and all 
likings. But, on the other hand, there are degrees of good and 
bad, and the fluctuations never pass into extremes. We never 
absolutely condemn as bad that which we have once greatly 
admired. The conclusion therefore is, that a good standard of 
beauty and taste somewhere exists, although we may not be 
able to define it in terms. But there are many things in Nature 
beyond our explanation, and therefore we are warranted in con- 
tending that this perfection which we admire is the result of an 
intuitive gift inherent in the individual, just as man possesses an 
inherent superiority in some qualities over the brute creation. 
If we cannot quite say why, we know at least that they consti- 
tute his distinctiveness in the order of creation. So, superior 
men, like Raphael or Shakspeare, possess certain intuitive or 
distinctive gifts far above their fellows, and infinitely above the 
boor or the Hottentot. You may indeed improve the boor or the 
Hottentot, but you cannot produce equality by any mode of 
manipulation ; though the exhibition of taste and genius may 
greatly depend on culture. It is idle for us to ask, why one 
particular seed develops into a hollow stalk and another into a 
solid trunk and branches; why the barn-door fowl, which we 
are proud to see on our dinner-table, and the serpent, and the 
crocodile should all hatch their young, ab ovo. It is a freak or 
phenomenon of Nature, and let us be content; unless we are 
prepared, with some philosophical thinkers, to make all the higher 
and better operations of the mind the result of emanation. 
On the question of beauty, Dr. Dyer observes :— 


Beauty is subjective; it lies not in the object, but in the mind that 
perceives it. If it Jay in the object, it would be absolute and capable 
of definition, in which case there could be no difference of opinion 
about it. But in fact there are few things about which men differ 
more, though the object remains thesame. ‘The cause of this differ- 
ence, therefore, must be in ourselves, and the perception of beauty be 
only relative. Hence, since beauty is undefinable, and since it is 
impossible to make all men feel alike, it has passed into a proverb, 
that there is no disputing of tastes—which only means that the matter 
cannot be brought to any logical and definite conclusion. 

But the seed must have good ground and favourable circum- 
stances to develop its powers; and accordingly we find the 
exemplification of taste and genius associated with a feeling of 
exaltation in prosperous periods of a state or people. In Athens 
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there was a sudden blaze into art development after the glorious 
successes of the Persian defeat. When the factions were silenced 
in Rome, Augustus converted a city of brick into one of marble. 
In Italy, in the Middle Ages, during the monopoly of commerce 
and the Eastern trade, and when the Popes laid the world under 
contribution, the arts flourished. In Spain the wealth of the 
New World, following the national ascendency over the Moors, 
gave the same impulse. In Holland it sprang up with the 
command of the sea and the carrying trade, and died out 
gradually as the monopoly was lost. In France, during the 
reign of Louis XIV., the brilliancy of art was concurrent with 
prodigious success in arms and the lavish patronage of the 
court. In England art was at its highest point during the early 
part of the reign of George III., from the overflowing prosperity 
of the nation and the long series of victories by sea and land. 
In the midst of prosperity, and when the “piping time of 
peace” has arrived, men crave for luxury and enjoyment, and will 
pay any price for them—even to the ruin of their constitutions. 
They offer an enormous bribe, and genius is excited to make 
an effort in a particular direction. Lord Beaconsfield was of 
opinion that enthusiasm did the work, and made men and 
nations great. This is the explanation of a conjuror, and would 
not satisfy either Lessing or Dr. Dyer, who would possibly ask 
for a bill of particulars. It is a dreamy and indefinite one ; 
for enthusiasm may be misdirected madness as well as the 
following out of a great natural law. We hold that pro- 
gress tobe good or durable must be in all cases in obedience 
to natural laws; and it is for this reason that the tyro is told 
to imitate Nature, and also why we think Dr. Dyer is justified 
in calling—for want of a better term—the efforts of men of 
genius to realize their conceptions in sculpture or painting, 
the exercise of Imitative Art. 

But further, we consider thut there are accidents which give 
some nations a capacity for the work and push them to the 
front. The succession to a rich inheritance will do that; and 
in our opinion the reason why Athens made such a sudden stride 
in the fifth century before the Christian era, and arese almost 
at once into perfection, was because she freely borrowed from 
Tonian genius, which had flourished in Asia Minor probably 
for centuries. The Ionians, of the same kin as the Athenians, 
found a secure home in .Athens, which they could no longer 
find on their own shores; and the ruin of their independence 
from the overwhelming flood of ‘the Persian invasion was the 
origin of high art in Athens. Greece and the islands were 
safe when Asia Minor was lost to the artist, and in Adgina, 
Lesbos, Rhodes—in short, wherever the refugee could find 
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a tooting—the sacred gift was exercised. Up to this date we 
see no exemplification of it in Greece proper. The relics of 
Tiryns, or the Cyclopean structures of Argos, Orchomenus, or 
Arcadia, are not high art. In literature the Odes of Pindar— 
the first real artistic development to be seen in the language—did 
not appear until just after the Persian invasion, when all Greece 
joined hands, and, out of danger, learnt the value of national 
union. If this theory of transmission, or the progressive develop- 
ment of art and culture, be true, the inference is, that there 
must be a subsisting groundwork for some time in progress 
before you can expect a sudden blaze of light ; in other words, 
that perfection is only attained by a series of stages or grada- 
tions, and that art is either more or less essentially derivative. 
In all probability the soft and refined Ionians got their ideas 
from some extinct civilization in the East and improved upon 
the instruction, just as Athens afterwards improved on the 
Tonians of Asia Minor. We think it was Raoul Rochette— 
an author rather abused in his day—who first advanced the idea 
of a lost civilization which had been inherited, though he failed 
to establish anything by proofs. He was probably on the 
right track as far as making a guess; for it could uot be mere 
fancy which led almost all the Greek states without exception to 
bring their institutors and stock-fathers from Egypt or Pheenicia 
or Phrygia. However this may be, it is with the rise of Athenian 
art that we commence to date, and have made it, as it were, 
the first Olympiad of our chronology of culture. Everything is 
referred to this standard, and with good reason too; for the 
examples, whether of architecture or sculpture, are the most 
magnificent and perfect that we possess, and we have reasonable 
grounds for concluding that most of the good antique remains 
which are scattered about in museums had at one time a home 
in Athens: Corinth and the islands of course contributing their 
quota. The art of sculpture, indeed, seems to have been 
universal, and came readily to hand at a moment’s notice. The 
first thing the outlying Byzantines did when Athens generously 
assisted them against Philip, was to passa decree for the erection 
of three statues, sixteen cubits high, to be placed in front of the 
port, representing the community of Athens crowned by the 
Byzantines. Also the inhabitants ofthe Chersonese, on the 
same occasion, passed a decree that an altar should be erected 
to Gratitude—a fact to which Demosthenes alludes with pride 
in his speech “De Corona.” It is one of the interesting 
features of this imitative impulse to observe that sculpture 
had then progressed so far as not only to personify deity and 
portray a human resemblance to the life, but also to express a 
sentiment ; and we fancy that as art declined this tendency 
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became more manifest ; and from relying too much on imagina- 
tion and abandoning Nature, its nurse and mother, the creative 
force was lost, and it expired in weakness, 

When art flourished most at Athens literature was also at its 
best. It was the age of Pindar, of Sophocles and the Greek 
tragedians. It was the short-lived age also of well-balanced 
freedom, when the aristrocacy were proud to be the democrats 
of their nationality. The = Ane and oratorical periods 
followed close upon it, and we fear did not assist the develop- 
ment of art; the one being too subjective in its teaching, the 
other too agitating. A reaction after victory and the dissipa- 
tion of impending fears constitute the highest incentive to the 
development of art, provided there be security and wealth; but 
having reached so high a point, and when it can go no further, 
taste becomes capricious; and as a child throws away its toy, 
so a state cloyed with the good things of life asks for something 
new. But still art was never forgotten, and Greece became the 
teacher of Italy in after-time, when, in the words of Horace, 
“the captive became the conqueror.” 

As to the qualifications of the Hellenic race for this special 
development, Dr. Dyer observes :— 


It is fortunate that the creed of the Greeks was highly favourable 
to art, Gibbon has observed, that their language gave a soul to the 
objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. The 
same lively and penetrating genius which formed their tongue was 
exercised in the development of their religion, and endowed all the 
phenomena of Nature with a spiritual life and a bodily form. The 
sun, the moon, the air, the sea, the earth itself became divinities. The 
dwellings of the gods were on the mountain-tops, though intimately 
bound up with all the material creation. 


And we may add, that the line of demarcation between gods 
and men was so imperfectly marked, that it is difficult to say 
which flattered the other most by admitting a common resem- 
blance, not only as regards outward form, but in the qualities and 
passions of the mind; for a god might descend to the standard of 
a man, anda man might rise to the stature of agod. Sucha 
happy equality has never been exhibited in any other religion. 
To the Greek mind the inhabitants of Olympus were only the 
reflex of a community which had its home on earth. 


Athenian art [as Dr. Dyer observes] was modified by three 
characteristics which especially distinguished the race—humanity, 
cheerfulness, and a love of the beautiful. Though animal sacrifices 
were allowed, they were not looked upon as altogether justified ; but 
differences in this respect abounded; for the Athenians alone of all 
the Greeks erected an altar to Clemency, as sensible of its need in the 
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vicissitudes of human life, and disinterestedness rose to so high a 
pitch, that an ambitious youth was content with the simple meed of a 
laurel wreath, 

And again ;— 

As the ideal world of the Greeks abounded with images of dignity 
and beauty, so the real world presented the same ideas incorporated, 
The physical beauty of the Greek race has probably never been 
equalled, When Adamantias wrote, about the beginning of the 
fifth century, its superiority was still striking. The Hellenic and 
Ionian races were in stature rather tall, broad-chested, well-built. 
The head was of middling size and oval, the neck robust, the legs 
straight and the extremities finely moulded. The nose was perfectly 
straight, the upper eyelid projected sharply, the inner part of the eye 
was deeply set and the ears beautifully formed. A striking feature was 
the round and nobly moulded chin, sometimes, but rarely, indented 
with a dimple. The eyes, full of light, were at once moist and vivid ; 
the complexion fair and the hair yellow. Finer models it was impos- 
sible to have. The females partook of the general character, with 
the natural differences of sex. Sculptors denoted the colour of the 
hair by the way in which they executed it. Winckelmann observes, 
that black hair is shown rough asin the heads of Zeus, whilst light 
hair is smoothly wrought as in the statues of Aphrodité and Apollo. 
In the youth of Pheidias sculpture had reached a point which needed 
only the hand of genius to perfect it. Considerable technical perfec- 
tion had been attained; the human form was pretty correctly shown, 
but deficient in ideal beauty and grandeur. But the characteristics of 
Pheidias were the product of his own genius, He endowed the 
realistic figures he saw around him with ideal beauty and animated 
the lifeless stone with an apparent soul. Grandeur and dignity, 
however, were his prevailing qualities, and in those respects he has 
probably never been surpassed, 


It is very important to note that Greece possessed such 
magnificent models, for assuredly without good exemplars there 
can be no inspiration. Even at the present day it is a well- 
known fact to all sculptors that Italy possesses the finest models 
as regards the female hands and feet in any part of Europe; 
and that to the eye of an Italian the wrists and ankles of most 
Englishwomen would not serve as a study even for those revi- 
valisms of the antique which are to be purchased in our streets 
for a few shillings. Some affirm that the conception of artistic 
beauty is innate in Italians, and that they cannot err, even if 
they would; but is it not rather that they have beauty ever 
before them, and employ much of their dolce far niente in 
merely looking at it? Ifthe modern Italians were more strenuous, 
we should have great works of art, which we certainly have not 
nowadays: we have only paltry reproductions simply because the 
nation is content with little and receives no impulse. It is 
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almost a marvel to find in the present day that in Italy, the land 
which perpetuated art, and which only sixty years ago could 
boast of a Canova, both painting and sculpture, as regards creative 
originality, are at a lower ebb than in any other country in 
Europe. 

Still, ideal beauty must always be superadded to the highest 
type, and this to our mind has its origin partly in instinct and 
partly in education and training. In truth, the source is a very 
complicated one, just as the product itself is complicated and 
highly wrought. It is quite evident that little can be done 
without culture; and yet culture and canons of criticism 
will not do alone, and the offspring of such artificial resources 
may be as cold and lifeless and as unmoving as a mere lay- 
figure. It has been remarked by Lessing that beauty was the 
almost exclusive character of ancient art, and that expression 
had little place ; whereas, with modern art, expression is every- 
thing. But it is not true that the merits of ancient statuary 
are confined to beauty or that expression is ever wanting in 
good examples; for we find both grandeur and pathos as well 
as dignity and character. Every god has his peculiar and un- 
mistakable traits; and there was even great variety shown in the 
portrayal of the deities under different hands. The distinctive 
characteristic of the ancient sculptors as compared with the 
moderns was, that they kept expression within due bounds. They 
included all that was dignified and becoming, and rejected the 
vulgar and more debasing associations. The highest and crowa- 
ing merit of some of the ancient statues is their infinite repose. 
It was doubtless this aspect which inspired the line of Virgil 
when speaking of Theseus :— 


Sedet, eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 


For we may assume that when Virgil met Augustus at Athens, 
B.C. 19, he must have seen in its perfect state that magnificent 
but mutilated torso which we now possess in the British 
Museum, and was impressed by its sublimity. The prevail- 
ing weakness of modern art is its painful realism. The 
artist must copy Nature as he beholds it around him, and the 
subjects are not always cheering or suggestive of ennobling emo- 
tions. Our civilization, therefore, whatever be its merits in 
other respects, is not conducive to the nurture of high art. 
Disease and ‘‘ madness laughing in his rage” and folly may be 
better depicted than of old, but assuredly neither the perfection 
of the human form, nor the highest manifestations of human 
happiness. The expression in ancient art therefore was not only 
far more ideal, but had less of conventionalism. It was either 
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more or less characteristic of the existing national traits, where 
manliness and fortitude were qualities, not to possess which made 
man ignoble in the sight of his fellows. Nay, even where grief 
and suffering are depicted, as in the Niobe or in the Laocoin, it 
is a noble and dignified grief—an agony something more than 
mortal—which, although it inspires pity still, makes the 
character more exa!ted. All the manifestations of modern life, 
as compared with antiquity, are morbid, sickly, and patho- 
logical ; health and cheerfulness in the one case, the oppressions 
of labour and anxiety in the other—the goddess Heigeia per- 
sonified in marble and celebrated in hymns, contrasted with the 
worship of grief and the suppressed sigh. The wonder is that 
our artists are able to uphold an ideal of beauty which must 
be to the vast mass of the community astrange and unknown 
deity. Hence our best high art in sculpture is seen in replicas. 
from the antique. It is enough for the gazer to know that there 
was once a world which inspired such bright creations. 

But still we admit the exaltations of genius which striyes to 
go beyond Nature and even succeeds. That ideal beauty which 
is seized by the sculptor momentarily and fixed for ever, is only 
the personification of a wish or an aspiration. It is like any 
other bright conception, the difference being, that in the one 
case it is thrown upon the page, in the other it lives in stone, 


and 
Stands as the goddess that enchants the world. 


Byron, therefore, we think was right when he considered the 
creations of the mind and the reproductions of the chisel as 
superior to anything we find in Nature, as when he asks :— 


Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 


And he answers the question in the negative. Still, we have 
no reason to despair. We are not sent into this world to be 
mere lotus-eaters, but to recall by effort the visions of that 
anterior world which Plato believed to be a reality. Aspiration 
towards better things is at least one half of man’s nature, and 
it is no matter of wonder that he seeks to leave behind a record 
of the eternal idea in some durable embodiment. But if beauty, 
cheerfulness, and repose were the prevailing characteristics 
of antiquity, no greater antithesis can be found in sculpture 
than in the works of Michel Angelo, all whose creations are 
either more or less harsh and harrowing. If Death was repre- 
sented by the ancients as only an eternal slumber, soff and 
peaceful, in the hands of the Florentine sculptor it becomes 
terrible to dwell on: hence if fear and awe are to be preferred to 
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beauty and cheerfulness, perhaps the aspect of the two figures 
in the tomb of the Medici, representing Day and Night guard- 
ing the portals of Eternity, is the sublimest thing we possess in 
sculpture either ancient or modern. Let this be a hint to our 
modern artists; let them discard the vulgar realisms around 
them, and endeavour in the Platonic spirit to embody a senti- 
ment which will stimulate reflection. 

The Laocodn is the work which has called forth the greatest 
amount of criticism and served more than any other production 
to furnish the canons of art. And yet the Laocodn is not 
to be ranked as a work of the highest power. When we say 
power, let us not be misunderstood. We do not refer to tech- 
nical difficulties surmounted. Perhaps in respect of a triumph 
over technical difficulties, the Laocodn is the finest piece of 
sculpture we possess in a perfect condition. The mastery of 
these technical impediments has always been the theme of prac- 
tical artists, who know well what it would cost them to repro- 
duce: this entire group out of a solid block of marble. It has 
also been a pivot for the pedantry of critics. We are glad 
therefore to see that Dr. Dyer is independent enough to differ 
boldly from Lessing, who endeavours to prove that the figure of 
Laocoén is an example of the beautiful. For our part we con- 
sider Winckelmann nearer the truth when he maintained that 
it was a fine example of moral grandeur struggling with bodily 
pain. This is modest, and perhaps about as far as there is any 
need to go. It would appear, however, that a certain excep- 
tional character of dignity and repose was not only allowable, 
but essential in ancient sculpture ; for when we come to compare 
the contemporary representations at the theatre with works of 
art, we find that in the former case the expression of feeling 
and passion is often very violent, and that such exhibitions of 
woe and suffering were great favourites with the Athenian 
people. But it was rare to see this in statuary, and we think it 
marked a commencement in the decline of high art, as well asa 
new departure. It is of the very character of the work, and of 
the material in which it is executed, that there should be repose 
rather than movement. We question much if justice can be 
done in marble to a violent incident. The horses on Monte 
Cavallo, the most spirited group of sculpture we possess, cannot 
be said to be an exception to this rule, for they are natural and 
unforced, yet such animals as the gods might be proud to own. 
Sculpture claims dignity for itself more than any other art, and 
if it travels beyond this it suffers. The Laocodn therefore, 
however meritorious as a triumph over difficulties, is an effort 
which goes beyond the legitimate bounds of art in its highest 
manifestations. In the case of the Niobe, the expression of 
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suffering is ennobling, for it is the suffering rather of the mind 
than of the body. 

But the question arises—whence sprang the idea of the Lao- 
cojn group? From a Myth or from Virgil? If suggested by 
Virgil, then we hold that the artist has fallen below the conception 
of the poet. Perhaps no description, whether ancient or modern, 
surpasses that passage in Virgil where, as a prelude to the sack 
of Troy by night, he describes the motion of the two serpents, 
coming from Tenedos, with their scaly necks rising above the 
waves, making steady and determined progress until they land 
and conceal themselves under the sacrificial altar with an almost 
human purpose of destruction; and when Laocodn appears 
arrayed in his fillets, fasten upon him and his two sons. We 
question much whether even the wildest and most extrava- 
. gant of our modern sensational writers has ever succeeded in 
thrilling the reader as Virgil has done, much less in presenting 
so vivid a reality. The delineation in marble of agony and 
suffering may be sublime considered as a supreme triumph 
over technical difficulties; but we would just ask—does it 
not appear finer to those who never read the second book of 
Virgil? An unsophisticated traveller from Massachusetts or 
Yorkshire, pausing before this group, would probably pronounce 
it the most wonderful work of art he ever beheld, and would 
end by asking the source of the inspiration. He would certainly 
be more touched and think it greater if he had not read 
Virgil. If this be true, we consider the test a good one— 
namely, the capacity of an artist to rise to the height of an 
existing description. It has been the fashion for the last fifty 
years among German scholars to decry Virgil and to find fault 
with Cicero’s weaknesses ; but let us look into what they have 
left us as evidences of power, and ask ourselves whether we 
would prefer something beautiful and stirring drawn from a rich 
southern clime, to the product of dry rules of art evolved from the 
brain of a professor living in a region where the vine and olive 
sometimes die in winter? Why should such torpid spirits and 
artificially nurtured creatures presume to condemn the products 
of enthusiasm and fancy developed under the happiest auspices 
of creative Nature? ‘There is surely some difference between 
the ever-lucid skies of Greece and the, glowing landscape of 
softer Italy, and the chill bleakness of a northern latitude. 
Winckelmann himself did not catch inspiration until he had 
lived half his life in Italy, changed his mother creed for a 
more artistic and pagan one, and actually penned his criticisms 
in the language of Dante and Petrarch. Yet the Germans, 
since the days of Lessing, persist in thrusting hard rules down 
our throats, as if our pabulwm to elicit creations lay only in 
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canons and precepts. To consent to such a choice would be to 
live not amid the teeming excellence of Nature, but in a sort of 
hortus siccus—nay, more, it would be all barrenness if men 
were taught to believe that they could do everything by dint of 
eestheticism, and might discard the surroundings. 

But an artist, as we all know, judges of a work of art from a 
different point of view to that of a man of taste. He looks 
mainly—sometimes entirely—at the difficulties to be overcome 
—what it would cost him to accomplish the feat, and he gives 
the palm accordingly. Now, we do not consider either the 
working artist or the lecturing zsthetician the sole judge, any 
more than we do the unsophisticated Yorkshireman. The real 
and competent judge is the man of correct taste, independent of 
all rules. John Forsyth, for example, who, fortunately for art 
criticism, was cruelly imprisoned by Napoleon for twelve long 
years, and revenged himself by writing a book on Italy. Ampére 
was also of this order of men, and so too was Raphael, although 
he was a painter. Raphael never allowed himself to be tram- 
melled by the rules of art, and no man has more completely 
broken the bounds ; for he is the virtual creator of that which 
is now making such a noise in the literary world—we mean the 
employment of the historical method of inquiry. Men in these 
days ask—Who was it first applied the historical method as the 
crucial test? Some say Machiavelli; others Voltaire ; others the 
Germans ; others Ernest Renan. We say it was Raphael. This 
was the genius who first saw facts in their true light, and re- 
produced them historically. His enlightened mind rose above 
the superstitions around him, and although he was educated in 
a medieval school, he soon shook off the influence. Nothing 
can be more modern than Raphael. He has taken the most 
advanced point of view that is possible. Witness his ‘ School 
of Athens,” with all the illustrious of the earth assembled there. 
Witness his “Lo Spasimo” in Madrid, where we have the 
historical as it were in motion, and see energy and suffering con- 
trasted. Witness more than anywhere the Cartoons. One would 
almost say he had heard Paul preaching at Athens, had been 
present at the sudden visitation on Elymas the Sorcerer, or saw 
the lame man at the beautiful gate of the Temple. Perhaps 
the most pregnant proof of the facility and creative power of 
Raphael lies in the fact that these works of art were considered 
by him as mere sketches—good enough only to furnish subjects 
for tapestry work. He threw them off hurriedly and without 
any effort, just as Shakspeare amused himself with drawing 
Lucio or Caliban. It was probably only by the merest accident 
that they were not burnt after the tapestry was completed ; and 
we believe it is owing to the discernment of the Commonwealth 
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that we are now able to boast of them as the property of the 
nation. We have often thought that if you wanted to bring 
an obstinate man to accept the leading facts of Christianity, you 
could not do better than prescribe a daily course of Raphael’s 
Cartoons. In our humble opinion, Raphael did more for Chris- 
tianity than ail the Popes put together—nay, than all the com- 
mentators and amenders of texts. He gave elevation to the 
subject, shook off all the narrowness of his early education, and 
dared to describe the facts of history. Let the honour, there- 
fore, fall where it is due, and let not the Germans, or any others, 
claim to have discovered the historical method of proof which 
was invented before their language became a fixed one. In 
creative genius, and in the perception of truth and Nature, we 
believe there have been only two perfect men in the world— 
Raphael and Shakspeare—both keeping themselves thoroughly 
within the bounds of their imagination, and both ignorant of the 
modern canons of art. Ifyou had made the inquiry of one: 
Why or how he drew a great-toenail or foreshortened a limb, 
he would have replied that he could not really tell how, 
or why. If you had asked the other: Why he mixed up 
Falstaff and Pistol with the repression of Hotspur’s rebellion, 
which very nearly extinguished the House of Lancaster, he would 
probably have shaken his head in despair. It was the unerring 
instinct of genius, and not “the spectacles of books” which guided 
both: and we fear much if the spirit of modern estheticism is 
allowed to hold sway, and we are taught to rely on the canons 
of art, we shall never have anything better to boast of than the 
Albert Monument in Hyde Park. 

However, as we have already said, art is derivative, and hence 
it needs encouragement. If Raphael, when a stripling fresh 
from Urbino, had not walked among the galleries of Florence, 
and seen the wonders of ancient art in the Vatican, we do not 
believe he would have found his inspiration. But his eyes were 
to him a substitute for rules, as they are to all men of true 
taste. It is almost marvellous to see the leap he makes forward 
when we compare his earliest conceptions with his latest. He 
was not religiously inclined, and yet his Biblical creations in the 
Loggie of the Vatican show how he could extract the honey from 
the flower, when others before him had been piling up the wax 
like solemn drones, ignorant of the treasure which lay enshrined 

“in the source from which he drew. Another man, bound down 
by the narrow rules of his early tuition, would have remained 
for ever drawing figures after the manner of his old master Pietro 
Perugino. Leonardo da Vinci himself could hardly ever get out 
of his medieval trammels, however graceful and beautiful some 
of his figures may be; and Titian was always the slave of formal 
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copventionalism. But Raphael, though singularly gentle in 
character, and utterly free from pride or presumption, seems 
to have been independent of all men. We think one reason of 
his excellence arose from the fact that he was not a slave to 
sculpture like Michel Angelo, But that he made ancient sculpture 
his profound study is evident ; for it is in his cartoons and fresco 
paintings that we find—and find only once in all our modern 
experience—that calm repose and dignity of manner which 
marked the best examples of Greek art. Raphael, like Pheidias, 
rejected all the debasing accessories, and only introduced the 
ennobling qualities of human nature; and the result is, that more 
than any other artist he evokes the spirit of antiquity. Incom- 
parable as a draughtsman, unequalled for ease and correctness of 
drawing, simple in his compositions, he sought only the essential. 
And here it just strikes us, that taste, after all, may be a Socratic 
negative quality—that is to say, the art of rejecting the rubbish, 
and throwing away delusion—an exercise which ultimately 
develops the positive quality of honesty of purpose. 

But Michel Angelo, his rival and contemporary, had even better 


opportunities of observation and education, for he was born in 
Florence—that seething city which banished Dante and sacri- 
ficed the good John of Medici, and the cradle of the Renais- 


sance, where the encouragements to genius were lavished with 
no stinted hand :— 


Her merchants sat as princes in their state, 

And kingdoms were their suitors: twas their pride 
To beautify the city of their choice, 

And make their homes the palaces of art— 

Lavish, yet chaste in their magnificence, 

And rivals in their patronage of worth; 

Then Florence as a second mistress rose 

To teach the world the use of opulence, 

And be the model of urbanity, 

Revived again on earth when deemed as lost. 


It was Florence rather than Rome that kept alive the 
sacred fire and made the first start into new life. The Popes 
were good patrons but poor teachers, except in so far as their 
treasures of art constituted a school. But Etruria was always 
the nurse of art and of a higher culture than Rome. The race 
was different. \Who shall say of what race—since we hardly 
know the meaning of a single word of the language, or can 
guess the land they came from, But even to this day the people 
of this district of Italy are the most intellectual of any in the 
nation, and have eveu a distinctive physical character. Yet 
still this would prove the derivative element in art for which we 
contend—or at least the transmission of technicality ; and with- 
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out a full knowledge of, and mastery over, technicalities, there 
can clearly be no success in art. Speaking of Michel Angelo as 
compared with Raphael, one would almost be inclined to attrm 
that he wanted the technical faculty in all its niceties, that he 
was too impatient to master it, or that his imagination over- 
powered him; for nearly all his works have either more or less 
an unfinished character. Perhaps this very want of complete- 
ness, which leaves so much to the imagination of the spectator 
to fill up, adds to the effect. No man certainly was ever more 
original. His design to raise the dome of the Pantheon in the 
air and place it on St. Peter’s, is not more presumptuous than 
his conception of Moses with the horns of an ox, or the throes 
and contortions of suffering humanity exhibited in his “ Last 
Judgment.” He is certainly not a man to be imitated or to 
find a successor. That would prove a dangerous feat even to 
the most accomplished. But Raphael may be imitated, though 
hardly approached. Tis legitimacy of treatment is apparent 
everywhere, and his consistency with himself undisputed, 
On the other hand, one would sometimes suppose that Michel 
Angelo sometimes endeavoured to surpass himself. On the 
characteristics of the great Florentine, Dr, Dyer observes :— 


In his delineations of the Last Judgment and the Creation of Man, 


no artist was more fit to open and close the scenes of that supernatural 


and portentous cycle. ‘The Creation” afforded full scope for the 
display of his wonderful grandeur without the temptation to indulge 
in exaggeration or caricature, to which he too often yielded in repre- 
sentations of the horrible. It might be pleaded in excuse that Dante 
did the same thing; but the effects of a poetical description and of a 
painting are very different ; and, as Lessing has so well shown, many 
things which revolt not the ear, are quite unfit to be exhibited to the 
eye. ‘Two enormous difficulties presented themselves in delineating 
the Creation of Adam and Eve: in the former subject an adequate 
representation of the Almighty ; in the latter the task of avoiding 
the ridiculous, The figure of Adam, reclining on the rock and 
starting into life at the touch of the Creator, is a miracle of art, 
and one of the finest nude figures that Michel Angelo ever drew. 
Of the figure of the Almighty it may be said that it satisfies the 
imagination as far as art is capable of doing so, He is shown as a 
venerable old man with a flowing beard, but his person is hardly 
grander than that of one of his own prophets in the ceiling. The 
Creation of Eve is hardly so satisfactory, It is a repetition of the 
same subject under less favourable circumstances, Eve sinks on her 
knees, and lifts her hands in adoration after emerging full-grown from 
his side, In the painting of ‘ The Fall” Michel Angelo has combined 
the sin and its punishment in the same piece. The double movement 
may be here defended, nay, perhaps, admired, as showing in the most 
vivid manner the swiftness of God’s avenging wrath. Eve here is 
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one of the finest female figures he ever drew, and shows that though 
his genius inclined to the grand and terrible, he was capable of 
depicting grace and loveliness. 

By his “‘ Last Judgment” Michel Angelo completed the grand cycle 
of human destiny which he had opened in the Sistine Chapel with his 
frescoes of the Creation. The condemned are seen assembling upon 
earth; some are seized by demons and bound, while others are carried 
off by flying devils. Archangels with drawn swords. repulse all 
attempts to force the gates of Heaven, and precipitate those to de- 
struction who have tried to do so. But the horror of this picture 
is relieved by the next, showing the calling of the elect to Heaven. 
A chorus of angels on clouds resplendent like gold are making heavenly 
music, while others scatter flowers on the blest. 


But it would take a volume—perhaps even many volumes—to 
describe the extent and incidents of these frescoes. Horror is 
the key-note of the composition, and Michel Angelo seems to 
have had throughout perpetually before him that text which 
declares, that “the devils believe and tremble.” In our humble 
opinion the “ Last Judgment” is a tour de force, and perhaps 
the teaching is not altogether in the right direction. 

Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration has puzzled many 
observers and embarrassed a good many art-critics. If an in- 
dividual were asked what was the subject of it, he would be 
unable to answer the question without a prompter. It is indeed 
almost unintelligible without descriptive assistance. We fancy 
that the picture has been misnamed. Raphael died before it 
was finished, and probably had not the naming of it. It is not 
properly the ‘Transfiguration, but represents mainly and primarily 
a different motive. The object of Raphael no doubt is to show 
the superiority of divine power; and to do this he has taken 
in hand one of the most difficult subjects that ever fell to the lot 
of a painter—namely, to depict, not a success, but a failure—not 
man in astate of triumph, but in his weakness and presumption. 
The picture properly represents the folly of the Apostles in 
attempting to cast out a devil, and their impotence to work a 
miracle. ‘To acknowledge their impotence and despair, some of 
them are pointing to the Mount of Transfiguration, and this 
action is ably depicted. When the unsophisticated observer is told 
what the actual subject of this magnificent picture is, his wonder 
is indeed great; when he is left to his own fancy, he is con- 
founded what to say about it. This picture was perhaps the 
most difficult and complicated that Raphael ever undertook, and 
as a triumph of movement and action it leaves all other works 
of art completely in the shade. 

Dr. Dyer has not touched on modern English art, nor even 
noticed the schools of Rubens or Rembrandt. He possibly con- 
sidered that, as far as Italy was concerned, there was still an 
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alliance with the antique, and that we may there find worthy 
successors of the founders of the art. But we still think he 
might have said something on behalf of England, and remem- 
bered that we at least hada Flaxman. We also should have 
liked to have heard his opinion of Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
both of whom belong to this century, and whose productions 
Europe in the present day can hardly be said to emulate. 
Canova, as a brilliant light that flashed for a moment and passed 
away, deserves more than a cursory notice. He lies midway 
between ancient and modern art, and represents another stage 
of the downward movement—but he represents it grandly and 
beautifully. His chief strength lay in his cenotaphs, which 
are not only fine compositions, but singularly impressive and 
touching. Where he had gravity before him he was always 
great; but in lighter subjects his penchant towards elegance 
becomes trivial, and he is at times only relieved from insipidity 
by his incomparable finish, We often ask ourselves indeed, 
how itis that with so many admonitions before us as to how a 
thing should be done, and in the midst of so vast a number 
of tentatives, we appear not to be able to reproduce the wished- 
for result. In every country it is the same tale, and England 
is not in an exceptional place in this respect. Yet we have had 
our Bacons, our Baileys, our Westmacotts and our Chantreys, to 
say nothing of John Flaxman, the most purely classic of all our 
sculptors, whom Canova so admired that he refused to be 
honoured when in England, as long as the former went un- 
honoured and unrewarded. In painting, too, we possess a host 
of contributors, but hardly a Reynolds; though portraiture is 
perhaps now our strongest point. Yet where shall we find 
such characteristic representations as are seen in Charles 
James Fox, in Gibbon, or in that most unpromising of subjects 
—Lord Thurlow? Where are now the graceful draperies of our 
ladies of rank, and the languishing attitudes in which they 
delighted to throw themselves? Though somewhat fond of 
vulgar life, we cannot say we even possess a Hogarth, the most 
renowned caricaturist of manners and customs the world has 
ever seen. We admit that the knowledge of the two great 
branches of art is far better disseminated and understood than 
formerly, but the products certainly are not of the grand order. 
Both painters and dealers better understand the tricks and sur- 

rises of art, but less of its higher secrets. Our force once lay 
in landscape and colouring, though this latter, we fear, seems to 
be rather on the decline since the days of Etty and Landseer ; 
while, as regards landscape, we greatly miss Stanfield and Roberts 
—both of whom were brought up as scene-painvers, and whose 
works every day become more appreciated as the handling of 
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the pencil becomes more subservient to rules. Roberts is sub- 
limity itself in the proportional and perspective. His cathedral 
interiors and exteriors may almost be said to inspire religious 
emotions: we fancy we could stand and gaze for ever and 
still see more. Our opinion is somewhat a heretical one— 
and we venture it with becoming modesty—but we think that 
high art in England received a shock with the worship of Turner 
and Landseer, and that the absorbing movement in this direction 
diverted some good artists from the contemplation of better 
things. Landseer as a minute colourist and painter of animal life 
is great, and his subjects are always cheering; but both these 
artists owe much to the engraver’s art ; and if we had not had a 
Finden and a Cousens, perhaps their reputation would not have 
been so widely disseminated. Turner towards the clo. of his 
career aimed at the impossible and degenerated into extrava- 
gance. His genius in certain walks was both original and 
striking. He found the secrets of art, but had not the talent to 
conceal them. But who will dare to imitate his methods? What 
young artist is ever set to copy him? ‘Turner went beyond his 
depth when he went beyond a rapid sketch or a memory, and 
attempted minute details—more particularly when he undertook 
to throw Claude Lorraine into the shade. The difference 
between Claude and Turner is, that the one is the poetry of the 
past, the other the vivid realism of the present. But when 
Turner adhered to his dreamy and indistinct method, as in some 
of his earlier Venetian subjects, the effect is truly ideal, 
although it be a transgression of the higher canons of art. 

We have said that high art in England is not at its spring- 
tide. On this point we would not, however, be misunderstood. 
When we speak of high art, we mean, of course, something 
transcendant—something rising considerably above tableaua de 
genre, which however charming in their way, and sometimes 
even cheating us into the belief that life is more delightful than 
hard reality teaches, do not rise to the point of making us forget 
this prosaic existence altogether, and, it maybe, fancying our- 
selves for the moment in a higher sphere,—such an effort of 
art, in short, as men in after-time will pause before to gaze upon 
with rapture, and conceive the being who created it as some- 
thing more than mortal. Yet is not that the art of Pheidias and 
Rapbael? Are we to conclude that their spirit shall never more, 
in the Pythagorean sense, pervade the earth, guide the hand and 
eye, and animate the breast of kindred genius? We would not 
displace the gentler and more domestic associations; but we 
should sometimes like to feel ourselves stirred to the quick by 
living genius. We do not therefore believe that Imitative Art 
in its. highest sense is only a thing of the past, to be worshipped 
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from afar. We would have it nearer to us; and, what is more, 
we think we can evoke it; for never in the experience of Eng- 
land have such pains been taken to impart instruction, never 
have the rules and principles of art been more widely dissemi- 
nated, never has the minting hand of genius been so busily 
at work to multiply examples, 

The plinth of the Albert Monument is perhaps the best open- 

air manifestation we possess of the glyptic powers of our genera- 
tion; though we question very much if we could do any- 
thing so good in the present day. The site of the monument is 
fine and awakens stirring recollections; but the work is spoilt 
by attempting to combine two utterly different ideas—the 
commemoration of British liberality in inviting the nations of the 
earth to contend for the paim of industry and art, and the 
apotheosis of an individual. The incongruity, therefore, is great 
and striking between the solid pedestal and its infirm capital, 
and if it is to be examined as a work of art at all, the latter must 
be kept out of sight. The idea and composition of the plinth(* 
are in just harmony, and the story is admirably told; the reli « 
depicting the progress of art, science and industry, elaborate and, @~ >” 
tasteful; the representations or personifications of the four \ ' 
quarters of the globe at the corners well placed. The execution 
of these emblems, representing both man and nature’s material 
productions, is indeed very different. That which should be the 
best—Europe—is perhaps the weakest ; while that of America 
is a little unintelligible. The tinest group by far is that of Asia, 
and here nothing seems wanting and nothing in excess. We 
know at once that it is Asia which comes stored with all the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind, calm and beneficent as of old. 
Such essays of art destined for the open air are, we think, well 
within the powers of our modern sculptors; and we only hope 
that on the next occasion when it shall be deemed fitting to raise 
a memorial of the nation’s good deeds, the public money will be 
as liberally forthcoming as on that occasion ; for, as we have 
said, the sustenance of art is encouragement; and we must 
remember that we do not nurse our children for high emprise 
without being prepared to give them a sphere and a reward 
when they shall have arrived at the maturity of their powers. 

Just as we conclude we are fortunate,in being able to con- 
gratulate the nation on the purchase by the Government of two 
of the most remarkable of the pictures in the Blenheim Collec- 
tion—the Madonna Ansidei by Raphael for £70,000, and the 
agus portrait of Charles I. by Van Dyck for £17,500. 

e say nothing of the Raphael or its price, but we think the 
choice of the Van Dyck, which is one of the best examples of 
his grand style, reflects much credit on the committee of selection. 








Art. V.—BritisH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


r everything that affects commercial and international re- 
i lations England naturally feels the most lively and vital 
interest ; and though in the matter of “ Weights and Measures” 
it has been characteristically slow in movement, it has not been 
so for want of thought or through indifference, On the con- 
trary, the subject has always been to it one of anxious and 
interested consideration, Since the middle of the last century 
—to go no further back—the subject has occupied no less than 
a decade of Parliamentary Committees and Commissions, And 
there is a probability that it will soon occupy the attention of 
one more—in all likelihood the final one on this important 
question. By the recommendations of that Commission, it 
may be expected the change which is urgently needed and im- 
minent will at length be inaugurated. As to it will be entrusted 
the duty of inquiring into the subject and reporting thereon, 
many schemes will no doubt be submitted to its consideration. 
We think it therefore not out of place or inopportune to offer 
some remarks on the necessity of the change, and make a few sug- 
gestions on the character of the new system which should replace 
the old. The adoption of the French system in its entirety 
recommends itself by the vast conquests that system has already 
made, But, notwithstanding its now almost universal sway, we 
think it would be an irreparable loss to civilization to forego the 
opportunity its adoption by the British world gives us of vastly 
improving its detail. The foundation and principle of the French 
system we believe to be embodied in civilization, yet there 
remain striking defects which call for a remedy. 

The diversity of weights and measures attracted attention at 
an early period, as we see by a provision of Magna Charta, 
which ordains that there be “one weight and one measure 
throughout the whole realm.” But, remarks the writer of the 
article “Standard” in the Penny Cyclopadia— 

Though a few Acts of Parliament were sufficient in process of 
time substantially to establish the political rights which that charter 
was intended to grant, hundreds of them down to the present time 
have been ineffectual in producing the use of one weight and one 
measure, 


No subject has in fact exercised the Legislature so long and 
so frequently, and yet the diversity still prevails, and to as great 
an extent as ever. In France an effectual step was taken to 
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remedy a like evil. There, as the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1862 tells us— 


Louis XVI., at the recommendation of the Constituent Assembly, 
invited by a decree all the nations of Europe, and particularly the 
King of Great Britain, to confer respecting the adoption of an inter- 
national system of Weights and Measures, No response being given 
to the invitation, France committed the consideration of the subject 
to some of the most learned men of the age, who devised what is 
called the Metric System. France was thus the first country to 
relieve itself of the barbarous multiplicity of Weights and Measures 
by adopting the most simple, convenient, and scientific system of them 
in existence. 


This new system has made its way in spite of the prejudices 
its revolutionary birth, stiff classical nomenclature, and the 
hostility of ancient and national systems it excited. On the 
continent of Europe it has spread from France through Holland, 
Belgium, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Roumania, the North 
German Confederation, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and Baden. It 
has crossed the ocean, and invaded almost all the southern 
nations of the New World: there Chili, Ecuador, Uruguay, Brazil, 
New Granada, Peru, and the Argentine Confederation have 
submitted to its sway. Several nations stand in linine; 
Norway has adopted the Metric system for decimal weights, 
Austria the half-kilogram with decimal divisions. The United 
States and Canada in the New World, and Russia and England 
in the Old, stand still at bay. The two latter were united in 
bigoted attachment to the erratic and old-fashioned measure- 
ment of time long after the reformation of the calendar, and 
they are again united in rejecting the Metric system. Russia 
still adheres to the “old style,” and in her bigotry is content to 
remain eleven days behind the rest of the world. Let us hope 
that as England parted company with her then, so now again 
we may find her soon abandon the tenacious clinging to an 
antiquated barbarism that confuses the accounts of her com- 
merce, hampers her trade, and earns for her among her 
neighbours a reputation of slowness in her arithmetic. 

The “ barbarous multiplicity” of the Committee is well illus- 
trated by the fact that one commodity,:corn alone, is sold in 
Great Britain by the bag, barrel, boll, bolt; by the coomb, 
hobbet, load ; by the measure and quarter; by the sack, stack, 
strike, stone, as well as by the weight, winch, and windle. As 
if this were not enough, there are seven varieties of bag, six of 
load, five of hobbet, three of weight, and so on; and all this in 
one country. Nay, for the different kinds of this commodity, 
measures the same in name are not the same in amount: the 
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boll for wheat differing from the boll for barley, and that for 
oats resembling neither; for almost every market-town in 
England has a bag, load, or stone of its own, and almost every 
measurable article has a variety of standard. 

The very Acts of Parliament enacted to diminish the con- 
fusion have only added to the medley, by the introduction of 
new measures without succeeding in the abrogation of the old. 
Why there should be twenty different kinds of bushel in one 
country no one can divine; or why the bushel should mean 
pounds in one place and gallons in another; or be a pound 
more for peas than it is for beans; or why in the same place, 
as at Manchester, it should be sixty pounds in the mouth of an 
Englishman, seventy in that of an American, is as puzzling to 
make out as why it should be 47, 49, 50, 523, 56, 60, 63, 633, 
64, 70, 80, a lot more, and finally even 488 pounds. Our 
weights and measures reconcile us to all sorts of incongruities, 
Five quarters in a thing are just as bad as three halves; but 
while we shrink from the latter we are quite reconciled with the 
former, both in cloth and corn. We weren’t satisfied with our 
own crooked quarterly division of the ell. We found the 
French, Flemish, and Seotch as bad or worse than ourselves, 
and we have their divisiona of it all recorded in our table-books 


and committed te memory by our pow Thus our poor ehild 
ion of 


is driven to learn the evil fas quartering an ell into three, 
five, six, and even into thirty-seven quarters ! 

We have ten standard weights enforced by legal sanction of 
5 Geo, IV, c, 74, But the sanction has been ineffectual against 
the many-headed monster of confusion, Instead of knocking off 
a single head, like other Acts of Parliament intended for remedy, 
it only added more. A later Act of William IV. imposed a 
forty-shilling fine on those who used any but the imperial 
measures; but the monster was strong enough to strangle the 
Act, and live on after it to prey on English commerce and mer- 
cantile intercourse. It lives still in our midst, and fashions our 
measuring furniture to every variety of the fantastic. It must 
have three different ale gallons, still another differing from 
these for oil, and a special one for train-oil, besides others for 
wine and corn. For wine it must have almost as many pipes 
as an organ; for weight it counts almost as many kinds of stones 
as a jeweller. The pipe is 92, 93, 100, 103, 117, according 
as the wine is Marsala, Madeira, Teneriffe, port, or Bucellas. 
To tell how various are its tastes in coal and cheese and wool 
and flax were an endless relation, and would take us in travel 
over the whole kingdom to collect the various local customs. 
The measures of mileage in our travel reveal its taste for variety. 
It treats us to one mile in England, a different one in Scotland, 
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and yet another in Ireland ; nay, when we take shipping to 
the latter country we sail by one differing from all, and the 
length of the fathom also will depend upon the ship we sail in— 
to wit, 6, 53, or 5 feet, according as it is man-of-war, mer- 
chantman, or fishing-smack. And when it squares its lineal 
measures, they grow as might be expected in the operation. 

But when we look abroad, and add the international con- 
fusion to our national medley, we can scarcely restrain from 
astonishment at the patient blindness of commerce in resting so 
long content under the heaviness of the chain that hampered 
it. Let us glance at thingsas they were at a time still recent, 
before the Metric system had taken that universal sway which 
it now has in European states. We shall thus have a better 
view of the confusion from which they have escaped in the 
adoption of the new system. Every nation, almost every city, had 
its own system. The changes rung upon the apothecary’s drachm, 
as one travelled about, may furnish us with an illustration. In 
England and the United States its equivalent was 60 grains ; in 
Berlin it descended to 56°40; in Vienna it mounted up to 67:69 ; 
in the Morea it was 46:26; through the reat of Greece 59, 
Hungary, and Hgypt, so far as represented by Cairo, though 
somewhat apart, very ~-. ye the former making it 182 
grains, the latter 48°60, In Germany every leading city had a 
different equivalent for it, In Dresden it was 56°29 grains, 
Cologne, 56:35; Weimar, 56:36; Wurtemburg, 56°38, In 
Niirnberg it was 57°53; in Hamburg, 58°40; Liibee, 58°45, In 
Hanover it rose to 59°03, while in Mecklenburg it reached 61°27, 
So far for the equivalents of grains in the drachm, but the grain 
itself, contrasted in the comparative values given to it in different. 
States, presented just as lively a picture of discrepant variety. 
Dr. Young has reduced the following exhibition of them from 
Vega :— 

Austrian . e . 1,125 Swedish \ 955 

English . , . 1,000 Spanish , 

Dutch. ‘ . 989 Roman . : - 909 

French . ‘ . 981 Portuguese . . 864 

Hanoverian. . 978 Neapolitan ‘ . 860 

Bernese . ’ . 965 Genoese . ‘ . 8830 

German . ‘ . 958 Piedmontese_ . . 824 
Venetian . . 809 





Let us turn to the measure avoirdupois to realize the shade it 
throws on this interesting picture. We shall suppose one 
hundred pounds’ weight of some commodity to have been ordered 
in this measure from various places towards the year 1851. We 
take our figures from an article in the Democratic Review ot 
that year. What shall we find? The London hundred pounds 
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took the shape of 143°70 in Mantua, 14320 in Malta. In 
Parma, Pisa, Lucca, Rome, Florence, Leghorn, Bologne, Turin, 
it took successively smaller values, all different, till in Sardinia 
it came down to 11429. Passing out of Italy, where the intro- 
duction of the Metric system has now given a single value in 
all these places to our order, we descend in the scale from 
K@nigsberg, where it would have brought 119-27 pounds ; through 
Montpellier, 113°58; Barcelona, 112°60; Warsaw, 112°20; to 
Cracow, where it would have fetched only 112 pounds; thence 
through varying decreases our order runs the gauntlet of value 
through Marseilles, Russia, Madeira, till we find we have 
got for it at Dantzic 103°07 pounds. So far for places where it 
seemed to rise in avoirdupois value. As numerous were those 
in which it lost nominal ground. In Lisbon the London order 
would only bring 98°80 pounds, in Teneriffe 98°77, in Spain 
98:40. Dresden and Leipsic would count it at 97°14, while in 
Frankfort it would be reckoned at 97:02. Thence the scale of 
descent ran by successive stages, all different, through Berlin, 
Ulm, Antwerp, Liibec, Hamburg, Hanover, Brazil, Bilboa, 
Amsterdam, Bordeaux, to Bremen, where it reached 90:93. But 
it did not stop here. It descended at last to Berne, passing 
through different nominal values in all the following places :— 
Copenhagen, Morea, Nuremberg, Prague, Rouen, and Munich. 
Is it any wonder that commerce became under so tortuous and 
tangled a system of interchange an art of sharpers, opening up, ‘ 
as it did in this multiplicity, so many opportuuities for perfecting 
them in practice. 

The different estimates of the human foot we should find in 
vogue in different places show how far it has been allowed to 
wander up and down from any normal model. The Turkish 
idea of it is gigantesque. It measures 2°195 of our English one. 
Turin was somewhat smaller in its estimate of the dimension ; 
still, it allowed the liberal admeasurement to it with which we 
might be supposed to endow the heroes of olden days—there it 
was 1:676 of ours. In Bologne it became 1:244. In the 
following places it was somewhat more than a tenth larger than 
our English foot, but of a different value in each, to wit, 
Breslau, Brussels, Venice, Warsaw. It was less than a tenth 
larger in Copenhagen, Leipsic, Stockholm, and Vienna, and 
different again in all; and less than a tenth smaller in Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, Augsburg, Barcelona, Berlin, and Berne ; and in 
two only of these places, both far apart, did it chance to agree 
exactly, namely, in Barcelona and Berlin. Marseilles and Ulm 
had more limited notions of human dimension ; for they made the 
foot one-fifth less than our notion of it; while Palermo and 
Utrecht arrived at the dwarfish limit of nearly three-tenths less. 
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We have already seen that measures in different materials 
indulge themselves at home in a very cornucopia of perplexing 
variety ; butif we view them through a local medium, the multi- 
plicity becomes kaleidoscopically multiplied, and the perplexity 
interminably magnified. In Caermarthenshire the bushel of 
wheat is a pound heavier than in Lincolnshire, being 63 lbs. in 
the former place and 6% in the latter. At Aberystwith, how- 
ever, before we leave the Principality, it rises to 65.lbs.; while 
on the borders, in Shrewsbury it grows to 75, and in Mon- 
mouthshire rises to 80. In Manchester market we have 
remarked two bushels in use; and when you purchase your 
wheat by the American and measure it by the English, your 
one bushel becomes a bushel and a sixth, for the one contained 
70, the other but 60 lbs. An English bushel at Manchester 
has a beggarly size compared with that at Wolverhampton: 
for there it is 72 lbs.; but we have seen already that even 
this large measure is a mere pigmy to the 168 lbs. of some 
localities, and the 488 lbs. of others. There are some bushels that 
pounds fail altogether to measure ; not from their enormous size, 
indeed, but from the hostility the bushel shows to any standard 
used to gauge its capacity. In some places it may be gauged by 
quarters ; and with its affinity for oddity, will have them of that 
odd number for quarters, five. In others it is measured by quarts 
and gallons; in more still by stones. So much for the bushel ; but 
bushels make loads and bags, and the variety, as usual, is multiplied 
by a new accession of local estimates in these new denominations. 
In some places the bushels are five to a load, in more they are 
counted only three. We have also that odd quarter, which oddly 
makes five even fourths in the load; and there are quarts too, 
as well as quarters init. At Ulverstone you get 144 of these in 
your load ; at Royston and Stowmarket they are far more gene- 
rous to the denomination, for you get 488. But we are not yet 
privileged to dismiss the bushel ; it goes to the composition of 
the bag as well as it did to that of the load. Two bushels make 
a bag at Saltash, but they don’t at Bridgnorth: there ’tis con- 
stituted of eleven score. The score constitutes it too at Leo- 
minster, but it is a score of twelve. Notwithstanding, eleven is 
a favourite number with the score in the composition of the 
wheat bag; for we find it again at Much Wenlock and Ludlow. 
But as if it could not be found a possibility that the same name 
should mean the same thing in two places in British measure- 
ment, the scores at the former places are ones of 4lbs., at the 
latter of 10. Among the weights there is a special “ weight” 
for wheat, and this too evinces the taste for variety ; at White- 
haven it is 14 stones, while at Nottingham it is 36, and at Scar- 
borough runs up to 40 stones. A similar whim of change pos- 
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sesses the stacks, bolls, coombs, windles, and hobbets, used in 
the measurement of corn. <A boll is sometimes bushels, some- 
times pounds ; and when it is pounds sometimes 240, sometimes 
280. But 240 lbs. do uot always constitute a boll, for at Beccles 
they would call this a coomb, and at many other places reckon 
it four bushels. At Wrexham they count a hobbet to be 168 lbs., 
at Pwlheli 252. These hobbets measure wheat; but there are 
others for the measurement of oats and barley, differing from one 
another, and from themselves, according to the locality. We have 
confined ourselves chiefly to wheat, but the variety does not con- 
fine itself to this. It asserts itself in all others just as well. As 
an article in All the Year Rownd, which has all the humour of 
Charles Dickens’, the editor’s, pen, on this subject, remarks : 


Practically everything in the way of weight and measure seems to 
go its own gait, now on the appointed highway, now in the hedge or 
over the hedge, now in the ditch, it goes staggering up and down 
with a sort of drunken independence. 


The same writer asks the pertinent question, “What is a 
stone?” and he answers it thus : 


Fourteen pounds of a living man, eight of a slaughtered bullock, 
sixteen of cheese, five of glass, thirty-two of hemp, sixteen and three- 
quarters of flax at Belfast, four-and-twenty of flax at Downpatrick. 
It is fourteen pounds of wool as sold by the growers, fifteen pounds of 
wool as sold by the wool-staplers to each other. 


To this he might have added, that in iron wire it is ten and 
ten and a half pounds, according to the gauge ; and without going 
outside Scotland he would have found the following interesting 
variety, according to Dr. Kelly’s “Metrology” for this single 
weight under the name of Trone, which, though abolished in 1618, 
managed to subsist up to the present century in the selling of 
butter, cheese, tallow, wool, lint, hemp, hay, and other commodi- 
ties: in Ayrshire the stone for these weighed 24 lbs., in Dum- 
barton 28, Stirling 22 lbs. 14? oz., Lanark 22, Renfrew 213, 
Elgin 21, Haddington 20, Kirkcudbright 17}, and Fife 16. 

Here then, locally and universally, is in very truth a monster 
confusion of many heads. The sins of our fathers through 
unnumbered generations are visited upon us, their children, and 
multiplied by our own. The clearness of the cool-headed 
Briton vanishes from our view as we contemplate it. It is so 
universal, so heaped up, so entangling, that nothing and no one 
has power to escape it. It embarrassesthe schoolmaster at his 
desk, the scholar at his form, the man of business in his office, 
the lawyer at the bar, and the judge on the bench. The Eng- 
lish merchant is embarrassed at home, and he embarrasses those 
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abroad with whom he deals. The highest in the land as well 
as the lowest are caught in this inextricable net. The juries of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851 could make no hand at first of the 
measures and weights of the articles to be sent in, on account 
of the jargon of systems followed by the exhibitors, Even the 
learned do not escape. 


The circumstance of having different weights [says a writer in 
Brande’s “ Dictionary of Science,” article Weight] expressed by the 
same name, as the pound and ounce troy and avoirdupois, is a source 
of great inconvenience and confusion. Few persons in fact can 
recollect the different standards and divisions well enough to have any 
clear or accurate ideas on the subject. The comparison of the weights 
is always a matter requiring care and calculation. The avoirdupois 
pound is greater than the troy pound in the ratio of 175 to 144; but 
in consequence of the different divisions, the ounce avoirdupois is 
smaller than the ounce troy. Dr. Patrick Kelly, in his “ Universal 
Cambist,” an elaborate and useful work, states that the dram avoir- 
dupois, like the drachm of the apothecaries, has sometimes been 
divided into three scruples and sixty grains; but as no such weight 
as an avoirdupois grain ever existed; the use of the expression is an 
instance of the confusion inseparable from having different systems 
of weight in which the same names are applied to things totally 
distinct. 


The enormous trouble and expense attendant on the intro- 
duction of any new system has been the great barrier in the 
way of improvement. “ The quantity of iron weights of 14 lbs.,” 
says the writer in Brande, “and its multiples in use in the 
country, is estimated to be not less than 30,000 tons, and the 
expense of changing them for weights in the decimal scale to be 
between £100,000 and £200,000.” There is in addition to 
this, notwithstanding the superior simplicity of arithmetical 
work by decimals, the want of general familiarity with the 
Metric system among business people, and the difficulty of con- 
versions of the old weights and measures into the new. Every 
one is familiar with the length, the bulk, the weight of a foot, 
a pint, a pound, but it takes some time before the mind can 
familiarize itself with the size of a decimetre, a decilitre, a 
kilogram. Hence it is that our Parliamentary Committees 
have recommended the gradual introduction of the continental 
system. That of 1841 would have us begin by altering the 
coinage to the decimal scale ; that of 1862 resulted in the legali- 
zation of the whole Metric system as it exists in France. As 
yet this legalization has not affected the business part of the 
community ; but through the introduction of some notice of the 
Metric system into our arithmetics, and through the extensive 
use made of it in popular scientific treatises recently published 
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in these countries, the mind of the country is slowly gravi- 
tating towards that system which, daily enlarging its 
circle of admirers, is held elevated before the eyes of the 
people as the goal of future reform. The Society of Arts has 
petitioned for a uniform system. From without pressure is 
brought to bear as well as from within. The Statistical Con- 
gress of Brussels in 53 and the jury of the Paris International 
Exhibition in ’55 recommended the same. The late Prince 
Consort called attention to its imperative necessity at the open- 
ing of the London Congress of the International Statistical 
Society. An International Association for unifying the system 
of Weights, Measures, and Coins, established a branch in Eng- 
land, the work of which was vigorously forwarded by Mr. 
James Yates, one of its Vice-Presidents. He has written the 
history of its introduction. Mr. Frank P. Fellows, a member 
of the Council of the Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered an interesting lecture on the subject to the Society of 
Arts in 1860, which he afterwards published Later on, the 
movement taking a larger development, looks, like the Postal 
Union, to be one of the grand beginnings of the universal 
fraternity of humanity. States and peoples finding the 
questions and interests they discussed on a narrow ground 
within their own mountain and river barriers have a common 
bond and basis with a right of common appeal, have met in 
common to discuss this question, which travels over all their 
borders. In 1867 Leon Levi proposed a Special Commission to 
organize an Exposition at the Palace of Industry of the Weights, 
Measures, and Coins of different countries. This Commission 
published a Report, edited by M. Jacobi, and gave its unqualified 
adhesion to the principles of the Metric system. In 1871 the 
Education Code prescribed it for Standards VI. and VII. in all 
schools. In 1872 a number of countries proposed the establish- 
ment of an International Metrological Institute, which having 
its seat in Paris might preserve the standards of the various 
countries intact, and compare them with one another. In 1875 
an International Convention met at Paris, and twenty different 
nations sat at it through their diplomatic agents and represen- 
tative men of science. They discussed all the international 
questions connected with the subject, and established in that city 
an International Bureau of Weights and Measures. Thus the 
question travels over the world with accelerating motion. At 
home it has made many practical conquests. Whole depart- 
ments of the Government have adopted it. The Registrar- 
General uses it, and in the Customs it is now quite an old 
institution. Chemists use none other. Many engineer and 
insurance companies have availed themselves of its advantages ; 
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the Bank of England appreciates it; and since the establish- 
ment of the International Postage, the General Post Office has 
had to weigh its foreign letters by French grammes. At home 
and abroad the question is therefore travelling fast towards 
the final goal of union, unity, and simplicity. Before we adopt 
it finally, it is well then to discuss if, after all, the French 
system is to be accepted pure and simple, or whether it is not 
capable of improvement. We must remember that it was a 
first attempt, and that first attempts are never perfect. 

When we examine the French system closely, we shall find 
that it is no exception. It has rather indicated than adopted 
the single unit on which its whole system should have been 
directly built. It has thus halted in mid-career, and done only 
half its work. We are not detracting from the merit of the 
work that is done; we only wish to show how more remains 
to be done, and how glorious it would be to us to embrace the 
opportunity of redeeming our backwardness by completing 
the work which France has earned so much glory from in- 
augurating. 

As the French in their system reduced the heterogeneous 
elements previously existing into something of simplicity and 
concord, and in so doing placed herself at the head of the nations 
who are now following her wake,so we, by introducing a still greater 
simplicity and concord into their system in adapting it to our 
own use, will do finally for France and the peoples, what France 
did first for us and them. France shall still bear the initial 
glory; we carry off the final; and neither shall be jealous, for both 
are equally great. And so, after remaining long behind, ponder- 
ing what steps to take, in our slow, moody English fashion, when 
at last we proceed to action, the step we do take shall place us 
in the front, and give us the lead of the nations in their rivalry 
for improvement. At least we shall not be subject to the impu- 
tation of tamely borrowing, but shall do so in a way at all times 
legitimate in the arts, and not only legitimate, but honourable ; 
for we shall make the loan our own, impressing upon it a new 
value by the original and improved features we stamp on it. 

Let us just glance at how this may be done. The real foun- 
dation of the French system is the métre. But the whole 
building is not raised directly upon it. The builders have gone 
aside from the original foundation in forming the standards of 
almost all the subsidiary denominations. No doubt these stan- 
dards have a relation to the original, but it is indirect. When 
in the subsidiary denominations we ascend or descend from the 
measure directly derived from the central unit of the system to 
the standard of the particular denomination, we find ourselves 
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position of this standard. The subsidiary standards, if one may 
be allowed to express it so, are posited on a line positively or 
negatively at right angles to the one of their true position, and 
they occupy positions of varying distance from the central point 
of this co-ordinate line. They are then neither on a level with 
the centre of the system, nor with one another. The irregularity 
thus introduced deprives the whole system of that graceful 
symmetry the observance of the natural and direct relation 
would have secured. The métre being the standard of length, 
the métre squared would naturally suggest itself as the proper 
standard of superficies, and the same cubed as that of solidity. 
Now from these the French have departed to the hundredth 
multiple of the former for a standard of superficies—their are 
being 100 square métres ; and to the 1000th sub-multiple of the 
latter for their standard of capacity—their litre being a 1-1000th 
part of a cubic métre. Thus only asingle element, that of solid 
capacity—and that, so far as solidity is concerned, of very limited 
application, inasmuch as it is used only in the measurement of 
timber—is in strict unison with the central point of the whole 
system. And yet, so natural is the direct relation in the subsi- 
diary standards to this central unit, that the French, both 
people and savans, constantly disregard their own metric tables 
to appeal to it in “‘métres carrées” and “ métres cubes.” 

It is of importance to us to note the cause that gave rise to 
this variety of standards in the system, as our only hope of a 
better system lies in a radical remedy of this.) We may easily 
perceive that the whole fons et origo malorum in the affair 
was the cramped nomenclature adopted by the framers of the 
system—a nomenclature whose entire compass does not allow it 
to extend beyond three denominations inferior and four superior 
to the standard. Hence in each element it was necessary to 
poise the standard at a convenient centre point, lest, positing it 
too high, the inferior denominations would be exhausted before 
reaching the usual measurements of small quantities, or positing 
it too low, the superior ones might be similarly run out before 
reaching quantities for which society was already furnished with 
familiar names. Had they proceeded on the natural system of 
making the standard of capacity, for instance, the cube of the 
métre (their lineal standard), the restricted sphere of their 
nomenclature would not in that case have allowed them then a 
smaller denomination than the litre, which is the standard or 
centre-point of that element in their system at present—that is 
to say, they would have to finish then where they may now be 
said to begin. Further in descent they could not go: the cornu- 
copia of their nomenclature was exhausted, and all the smaller 
measures for which they now have names would remain unre- 
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presented. This was their practical difficulty, and the method 
they took to obviate it went upon elevating and depressing the 
subsidiary standards to meet the exigency as best they could. 
It does not seem to have occurred to them that the real remedy 
lay in a more expansive notation. Indeed, it was no wonder it 
should not; for with all the yeast and fury of the time for new 
institutions within the French borders, it was a dreaded venture 
to come down into the forum with a frightening roll of newnames. 
The designers of the system were apprehensive even for the 
success of those they chartered, and were anxious to reduce 
them to the smallest number possible. Liquids and weights 
demanded minute measures, and in these they brought down the 
standards ; land, ones of wide extent, and in it the standard 
went up. It would never do to express the grocer’s ounce or 
the chemist’s drachm by prefixes of a tenth, a hundredth, or a 
thousandth, as the case might be, attached to the lowest denomi- 
nation the tables could furnish. The common sense of the 
people would revolt at one’s having to demand his ounce of tea 
in terms of one-hundreth or one-thousandth of any specific 
weight, no matter how scientifically conceived or scientifically 
advantageous the system which required them to do so. In 
weight, then, the savans had no other outlet of relief from the 
cramp their nomenclature imposed, than the reduction of its 
standard to a point a million times lower than the natural one. 
But while thus indulging the popular feeling in small measures 
of weight, they were actually sinning against the principles of 
their system in the larger ones. They could not help it. Their 
notation ran out before they could reach them. In avoiding 
Charybdisthey struck upon Scylla. In gratifying the chemist with 
names, within the natural range of their nomenclature for small 
measures, they were depriving commerce of those for large ones : 
for to express these they had to introduce two words (viz., the 
quintal and the millier) foreign to the whole style of their 
nomenclature, and hostile to the symmetry already attained 
through its prefixes. These names no doubt were known to 
French literature, but the influence even of the new system has 
not hitherto been able to withdraw one of them at least—the 
millier—from the Parnassian mount to the popular mouth. 
The people prefer our English ton (tonne) to the legal millier. 
Thus practical considerations forced the framers of the French 
system from the course they might have otherwise desired to 
follow. The curious part of the subject is, that in this scarcity 
of names which the momenclature at best could furnish, restric- 
tions on the use of those it does furnish have caused a still greater 
stint. We have seen a cause for this in the anxiety at first not 
to impose too much upon the people. We may judge of the 
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extent to which this indulgence has been carried when we learn 
from no less authoritative a source than the “Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes””—an official publication—that six whole 
measures are struck out of the table of surface, leaving only two 
for use, the are and the centiare ; and three are similarly wiped out 
from that of capacity—to wit, the millilitre, centilitre, myrialitre. 

Indeed, it is hard to see on what principle French savans have 
proceeded in the selection and rejection, or why ten acres should 
not have a name as well as ten litres, or why one-tenth of an acre 
should not have a name as well as one-tenth of amétre. It can- 
not surely be pretended that such a space is not likely to occur, 
whereas it is almost 12 square yards. We see here the radical 
defect of the French system, and the limitations introduced into 
it have increased the defect. The tendency to supply this 
want by introducing names foreign to the system defaces it. 
The “ mille marine,” “mille géographique,” and “ lieue marine” 
are instances. 

Frenchmen themselves are alive to these defects, and M. 
Vauthier, Engineer of Roads and Bridges, proposed at the Inter- 
national Congress of 1870 a system of increasing the denomina- 
tions in each table from nine to twelve. The system he proposed 
is sufficiently crude, and so incomplete that he himself, in speaking 
of it, had to call several denominations for which he had not 
drafted a name, denomination a, denomination [3. 

If we adopt the Metric system, it is only rational to expect 
that we should adopt it in as improved a form as possible. To 
correct its radical defect we should draw out all our subsidiary 
standards in the natural manner, deriving them directly from 
whatever measure of length we adopt as the basis of the whole. 
To be enabled to do this we require a nomenclature capable of 
sufficient expansion. Fortunately, the one we are about to 
suggest is such. Its expansibility is well-nigh indefinite. It is 
of such wide applicability that it will make the position of the 
centre-point a matter of entire indifference. We may make it 
a meter, a million times or a millionth part thereof, with pretty 
much the same result so far as convenience is concerned, 
viewing the matter abstractedly. For of course politically the 
meter is, we might say, the only practicable foundation for 
any future system. Through our nomenclature we shall be 
able to reach by a convenient name any quantity, however 
remote, either above or below the centre-point. Our system 
will make our powers of expression almost cope with those of 
conception ; geography and science will be furnished through it 
with names for their largest measures ; and our power of mini- 
mizing will, on the other hand, reach beyond the minutest 
registry of the microscope. 
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The principle of this nomenclature proceeds upon that of the 
French. We start from the same point, and travel along the 
same road. They obtain their denominations from the central 
one in each standard by the attachment of a significant prefix. 
We do the same. They observe a correspondence between those 
denominations which are superior to the standards and those 
inferior. We copy this correspondence. They secure this by 
drawing the superior prefixes from the Greek, the inferior from 
the Latin. All ours are drawn from the Latin with a single 
exception, that of the seventh, which alone is from the Greek. 
Our distinction between superior and inferior is attained by the 
addition of ans to the latter, a letter of very usual occurrence 
in Latin and Greek numerals. Our prefixes are extremely short ; 
shorter they could not well be. In most cases, in their union 
with the name of the standard they will give rise to words of not 
more than two syllables. They are simply the first letters of the 
Latin numerals—viz., pri, bi, tri, qua, qui, se, he, o, no, de, 
wnde, duode, tride, &c., for the superior denominations; and 
pris, bis, tris, quas, quis, ses, hes, os, nos, des, &c., for the 
inferior ones, Should a denomination ever reach so high as the 
twentieth, the prefix will still be the first letter of the Latin 
numeral viginti, vi; and the denominations proceed regularly 
from it, vi, vipri, vibi, &e. So thirty and superior tre, trebi, 
tretri, &c. We add these to the name of the standard, and thus 
a primeter signifies 10 meters, a bimeter 100, a trimeter 1,000 ; 
while on the opposite side a prismeter means ;'jth the meter, a 
bismeter thoth, a trismeter yoooth. 

As our unit of superficial measure does not correspond with 
the French one, we are forced to give oursa new name. We 
call it a metrare ; that is to say, an area or are, founded on the 
meter, our superficial standard being asquare meter. We attach 
the prefixes in the other denominations of this measure to the 
word ave, rather than to the long word metrave. We have thus 
the priare, 10 ares; the biare, 100 ares ; the triare, 1,000, &e. ; 
and the prisare, y'oth, bisare, 1both, &e., of the are. 

We allow but one measure for capacity, as it needs no more. 
We could not with propriety adoy | either of the standards the 
French furnishes. The compounds from the word /itie would be 
too long ; those from the word steve would confuse people from 
the similarity of naming in corresponding denominations, caused 
by its initial s. A pristere and prisstere, though distinct 
enough to the eye, are liable to lead to confusion in the ear. We 
have therefore gone to the Greek for a name for this standard, 
and found a very eligible one, err chore, from xwpna¢ 
(choresis), capacity : 10 chores are a prichore, &c. ; and ,',th chore 


a prischore, as in the other tables. 
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We were forced again, in devising a name for our standard 
of weight, to depart from the French name; for our stan- 
dard, being the weight of a cubic meter, is a million times 
heavier than that of the French. Now, to call two things so 
very different by the same name would be to open a door to 
confusion, Besides, the association of the word gram, whose root 
is ypaupa, « letter (which asa weight among the Greeks was 
only the twenty-fourth of an ounce), with so large a weight as that 
of a ton, which our standard nearly reaches, would seem incon- 
gruous. We have therefore named the standard of weight a 
grav. This is very like gram in spelling and sound, and pre- 
serves thus an association with the French word. It is, if possible, 
more appropriate as a denomination of weight in general than 
the French one ; for there seems more of the general idea of 
weight in the word gravis than in ypaupa. The prigrav is 10 
gravs, and the prisgruv sth, &c., as before. 

This nomenclature might be adapted to a decimal system of 
coinage by the introduction of the names or and arge for the 
gold and silver standards. <A prior, bior, trior, &c., would then 
represent the decennial multiples of the ov, 10 07, 100 or, 1,000 
or, &c.; while a prisarge, bisarge, trisarge, &c., would give the 
decimal fractions of an arge, ='5 arge, tos arge, to'sw arge, &e. 

We append a table (p. 417) of the correspondence of the 
systems. 

One advantage of this nomenclature is that the prefix at once 
tells the range above or below the standard to which the denomi- 
nation has reached. Thus the prefix t7% shows that the quantity 
has reached the third denomination above the standard, as does 
tris that it has arrived at the third beneath. To obtain, there- 
fore, the number of gravs in any number of trigravs, one has only 
to add three noughts—thus, 4,324 trigravs contain 4,324,000 
gravs. The prefixes may be at once converted into a power of 
10 or of oth ; thus an oave may be written 10° are, and an osare 
‘18 are. 

In calculations which involve the conversion of denominations 
of one table into those of another, the answer suggests itself quite 
readily. Thus, to find the side of any surface in the table of 
superficial measure, take the denomination in the lineal table 
whose prefix is half the prefix of the given denomination. The 
side of a deare is a quimeter ; of a seare, a trimeter ; of a quasare, 
a bismeter. 

So of the relation between denominations in the lineal and 
cubic tables: when the prefix of the former is one-third that of 
the latter, the lineal denomination is the side of the cubic; thus, 
a prismeter is the side of a trischore, a primeter of a trichore. 

These correspondences between the tables are of great advan- 
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tage to practical men. In measurements they get rid of a vast 
amount of complexity,and one sees the answer as it were in- 
tuitively. The system itself, like Babbage’s machine, grinds it 
out for him. 

Another correspondence is of no less importance. It is that 
of weights and sizes. A chore of distilled water at 4° centi- 
grade weighs a grav, a quischore of it weighs a quisgrav; and 
soon. This correspondence is useful in determining the specific 
gravity of bodies. Since the prefixes correspond for weight and 
size in distilled water—the matter of the standard of weight— 
one has only to ascend or descend from the weight of any given 
denomination of bulk in avy other matter to the weight of a 
chore thereof, in order to obtain the specific gravity of the 
substance in question, A chore’s weight of anything being also 
its specific gravity, under this system persons will be quite 
familiarized in common life with the specific gravity of all 
ordinary things. 

The abbreviation of space gained under it in the expres- 
sion of quantity is an attractive feature. The Arabic notation 
by its graphic conciseness won a remarkable victory over the 
old Roman one. Should this system come to be adopted, nume- 
ration will win the palm for compactness of expression over 
notation—that is to say, words shall beat out figures, In- 
stead, for instance. of sixty-two million one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand miles, we shall simply say an undemeter, and in 
the single word we shall have compassed a space two-thirds of the 
journey to the sun. 

We have fulfilled the promise of our article. Some of our 
readers perhaps might wish that we had entered further on the 
question, and treated them to some comparative estimate of the 
other systems that have been proposed to a like purpose as that 
which we have been endeavouring to set forth. One advantage, 
however, has accrued from the method we have pursued ; to wit, 
that in exposing the advantages derivable from our suggestions— 
which our readers, we believe, will have no occasion to complain 
of not being done con amore—we have not been drawn into 
invidious comparisons. 

All that we felt bound to do was to put forth in as clear, 
forcible, and succinct a manner as possible, the means we saw 
most practicable for remedying the defects of the French 
system. Whether the system which embodies these, as con- 
trasted with other remedial systems, be a better or more practical 
one, it is for practical men and men of science to determine ; and 
to that determination we accordingly consign it, with the con- 
sciousness that the best is most likely to win its way to ultimate 
adoption. 
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Art, VI.—Mapame Necker ano Mapame Riecamier. 


1, Le Salon de Madame Necker: @apres des documents tires 
des Archives de Coppet. Par M. LE VicomtEe D’ Hausson- 
VILLE. Paris. 1882. 


2. Lettres de Benjamin Constant a Madame Récamier, 
1807-1830. Publiées par l’auteur des Souvenirs de 
Madame Récamier. Paris. 1882. 


HERE is an epoch in the higher intellectual and social history 
of France which affords special and never-failing sources of 
interest. It presents certain fascinating appearances which seem 
proof against the ordinary deteriorating action of time, and 
reflects pictures and portraits that never seem to cloy by fre- 
av of presentation. The ' of time which this epoch 
includes may be said—if not rigidly, yet with an obvious approach 
to accuracy—to reach from about the accession of Louis XIV. to 
the end of the eighteenth ceitury. It was an epoch no less 
remarkable for its political than for its social aspects. To the 
sterner lineaments of the period, however, no direct allusion will 
be made ; it is only to the indirect action of social life upon 
politics—too striking a feature of the time to be overlooked—that 
some cursory attention will be given. 

Standing conspicuously and most interestingly in the fore- 
ground of social life during the period in question, there was an 
institution—for it merits that appellation—which, in its most 
striking phases, it may even be said in its entirety, is dissevered 
from all that characterizes the present, by a chasm scarcely less 
wide and deep than that which yawns between the passing years 
and the years beyond the flood. And herein lies its principal 
charm. The Parisian Salon is gone, because it was a special product 
or consequence of an association and interaction of political, reli- 
gious, and social organizations which, though separately, not 
wholly extinct, or absolutely incapable, in some modified form, 
of reinvigoration, can never again coexist in any European 
State. Germs embodying unimagined political and social growths ; 
occult dissolving and destructive forces; heedlessly handled 
levers which contributed to overthrow, not merely a royal 
dynasty, not merely a Monarchy which had survived the assaults 
and storms of a thousand years, but a system of government 
which the world supposed to be indestructible ;—the Parisian 
salons may justly claim, if regarded merely in the light of un- 
fledged revolutionary assemblies, no inconsiderable amount of 
consideration and interest. It is not, however, with the ultimate 
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momentous consequences which flowed from their speculative 
teaching, but with the women who presided over their immediate 
action, that we purpose chiefly to deal; and even this restricted 
scope, except in a few brief necessary allusions, will be devoted to 
the character, and to the comparatively circumscribed influence, 
of two of the last, and certainly two of the most interesting, 
queens of French society — Madame Necker and Madame 
Récamier. With them the erewhile influential dynasty of female 
potentates—a dynasty which had ruled with despotic sway over 
the literary and philosophical innovators of the pre-revolutionary 
period, over the revolutionary giants themselves, and, finally, 
over those who struggled impotently to resuscitate the old social 
forms in their most refined, fastidious, and exclusive expressions 
—became extinct. 

Yes, those autocrats of society are gone: their sway was potent 
for good and for evil ; and now no lingering descendant exists to 
perpetuate even a semblance of their despotic rule. It is partly 
for this reason that the relics they have bequeathed to posterity 
are interesting. Memoirs, diaries, letters, and an infinite number 
of notices, which for nearly two centures have formed conspicuous 
items in French literature, bring us face to face with these fas- 
cinating, if imperious, queens, 


“Fully disposed as I am [says M, D’Haussonville] to condemn 
the abuse of facilities for making public inedited papers, I am never- 
theless quite as sensible as any one can be to the attractiveness of 
documents wherein the men and women who lived in remote times 
seem to speak directly to us... .. How pleasing to hold in your 
hand discoloured leaves whereon the ardour of ephemeral sentiments 
is described in traits the duration of which seems an irony, when the 
powder that had served to dry the writing still adheres to the coarse 
paper of the time, and shows that your indiscreet hand has been the 
first to disturb those centres of the past. The least scrap of paper 
seems then to become animated with a singular life: a letter, some 
thoughts jotted down in a diary, a few words hastily traced upon an 
envelope, or upon the back of a carte 2 jour, appear to you worthy of any 
pains to be deciphered, for they represent the faint voice of a human 
being that, from out the remote past, yet reaches your ear From 
these letters, these papers, these journals, to which the secrets of so 
many dreams, of so many passions, of so many sorrows, have been 
confided, there exhales an ever-increasing perfume of sadness. Even 
as I plunge into the strata of a past, which is at once so distant and 
yet so near, I seem, as it were, to feel the weight of these heaps of 
oblivion, which have accumulated upon so many souvenirs.” 

* + - * 


“Women of the past, so charming and so noble even in your errors, 
do you really merit those rigorous judgments we are often disposed to 
record against you? .... When destruction and reconstruction 
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were on all sides simultaneously at work, is it surprising that you 
should enter upon unknown paths, and that, without guidance or 
support, more than one false step should mark your course?” 


“ J’aime & vous voir dans vos cadres ovales, 
Portraits fanés des belles du vieux temps, 
Tenant en main des roses un peu piles, 
Comme il convient & des fleurs de cent ans,” 


It is, as already remarked, with those “ belles du vieux temps” 
who bloomed, like the roses they wore, just a century ago, to 
whom most of the following pages will be devoted. Their pre- 
decessors, from those who gave to the salon the distinctive fea- 
tures and the authoritative attributes which transformed it into 
a quasi national institution, onwards to those whose influence 
under the Republic was superseded by the sudden advent of an 
all-powerful periodical literature, will merely serve to introduce 
the last descendants of a truly queenly race. They have long 
since received frequent and ample notice and consideration from 
a crowd of writers representing every form and degree of cele- 
brity. Widely familiar, however, as it is, their presence never 
degenerates into an intrusion, because it is ever accompanied by 
a halo of inexhaustible interest. And yet, with the exception of 
a few letters and scant memoranda, the most distinguished of the 
recognized chiefs of society during the period in question have 
left no written memorials, in which might be deciphered traits in 
their character traced by a surer hand than either that of friend- 
ship or of malignity. All their talents, whether natural or 
acquired, were directed, with rigorous discipline, solely towards 
achieving pre-eminence in the art of gathering, at stated times, in 
the salons over which they presided, the élite of the literary, 
artistic, and fashionable members of society. 

It is generally acknowledged that the influence of women was 
mainly instrumental in effecting the bright contrast which French 
society in the seventeenth century presented to that in the cen- 
tury immediately preceding. ‘To vulgarity and grossness in 
conversation, in manners, and in literature, succeeded a refine- 
ment of bearing and language which, indeed, was often over- 
wrought, and sometimes transformed into fastidiousness and 
affectation. This salutary change was initiated in that salon 
bleu—* the cradle of polished society”—over which Mme. de 
Rambouillet presided during nearly the first half of the century. 
Was it not there, and in similar successive réwnions, that, for 
the entertainment and edification of women, the process of 
simplifying and rendering intelligible to untrained minds the 
exposition of scientific and other abstruse subjects was very suc- 
cessfully carried out? Was not one of the results of that 
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attractive and charming labour to make ease, elegance, and, 
before all, simplicity, the most characteristic excellencies of 
modern French literature? The first writers who visited that 
first and most celebrated of salons were the caustic Malherbe and 
his pupil Racan, and the first of its chroniclers was Voiture. It 
left no equal among its immediate successors, chiefly because 
there ever lowered upon them the baleful eye of that suspicious, 
ignorant, and selfish tyrant, Louis XIV.; a supervision which 
compelled Freedom, in whatever guise and however wary, to halt 
and whisper. Fortunately, there were not wanting proud and 
brave women able and willing to transmit the traditions and the 
truly civilizing spirit of the parent salon onwards into the 
following age ; wherein tyranny was tempered by epigrams, and 
profligacy by yoy elegance of demeanour, Among these 
may be noted Mme, de Sablé, Mme, de Lambert, and the 
charming, if too complaisant, Ninon de Lenclos, The death of 
the last of these women in 1706 may be regarded as a definite 
transition point in the career of the salon. The perfection of 
high-wrought, if somewhat rigid,-elegance of manners, and the 
supreme, if somewhat pedantic, polish of conversation, were in 
the future to doff their straitlacedness, and assume an aspect 
more in accordance with those forms of licence conventionally 
regarded as the most graceful and attractive. The change, in 
most directions, was by no meansa salutary advance. To grace 
and true dignity in conversation and demeanour, succeeded, with 
marked abruptness, semblances and counterfeits: there was 
little that could be called natural, and nothing that was really 
solid. Viewed in its social aspects, the seventeenth century may 
be said to present, as well in colour as in form, absolute truth- 
fulness when compared with its successor, which was so painted 
and padded that may were a few traces of the reality dis- 
cernible, Yet it would be unfair to deny that all this was done 
with an art and ingenuity unsurpassed in attractive falsehood. 
Art, in fact, had supplanted Nature, and developed into a very 
fascinating substitute. 

The chief directing and officiating priestesses, in the temples 
dedicated to the fashionable forms of art-worship, fulfilled their 
duties with consummate ability—initiating and carrying out, toa 
degree of unsurpassed perfection, not merely outward and visible 
rites and observances, but secret enchantments, which tended to 
formulate in prescribed characters the expression and action of 
the moral and intellectual faculties. During the Regency and 
the early part of the reign of Louis XV., the ex-nun, mother of 
D’Alembert, and mistress of Cardinal Dubois, Mme. de Tencin, 
who was styled La reine des beaua-esprits, fitly inaugurated 
the eighteenth-century salon. Her immorality was condoned— 
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if, indeed, it was thought of at all—in consideration of her 
possessing many remarkably attractive social qualities—qualities 
which must assuredly have presented no little brilliancy, seeing 
that they enabled their possessor to command the suffrage and 
allegiance of such men as Montesquieu, Marmontel, and the 
youthful Voltaire. When she died, Fontenelle “pathetically ” 
remarked—‘ She knew my tastes, and always offered me those 
dishes which I preferred : it is an irreparable loss.” Yet he did 
not go to her funeral for fear of catching cold! This naive 
expression of regret affords an instance of that cynical selfishness 
which was so characteristic of French society during the 
eighteenth century. 

With every successive year of the century the salons in- 
creased in influence, and became more and more identified with 
that social and political unrest which was hurrying France into 
the chaos of the Revolution, Though differing but little from 
other salons, a passing notice may nevertheless be given to that 
of Mademoiselle Quinault ; for it appears to have been the first 
to see gathered at its table that great triumvirate—the most 
potent, yet the most unconscious, of revolutionists—Diderot, 
Rousseau, and D’Alembert. They had been in the Habit of meet- 
ing at a small vestawrant inthe Rue Fromenteau ; but, through 
the intermediation of Duclos, Mademoiselle Quinault induced 
them to become habitual frequenters of her salon. It is now 
that we begin to recognize the first unequivocal presence of that 
spirit of change, in many of its momentous aspects, which had 
been for a century hovering over France. The salons were the prin- 
cipal temples wherein, either openly or insidiously, were preached 
doctrines tending—in most part, no doubt, hazily and indefinitely 
—to subvert both Church and State. There, one Utopian 
speculation followed another in rapid succession ; there, opinions 
were formed, changed, or modified ; there, in a word, were 
taken most of the important initial steps which determined, in 
the highest regions of thought, the course of many future world- 
stirring opinions, It was the frequent opportunities of contact 
and attrition which such assemblies afforded to the minds of the 
most eminent thinkers and theorists of the time, that stimulated 
into activity the general tendency to innovation which had been 
evoked by the exacting and callous despotism of Louis XIV. 
(called the Great !); and which had been made inveterate by 
the apparently confirmed ignominy and weakness of the 
Monarchy, the confirmed profligacy of the Aristocracy, and the 
confirmed laxity of discipline shown by the Church, a corruption 
tending directly to undermine the established religion, and even 
to blot out all religious sentiment from the mind of the people. 

Yes, it was by the skilful generalship of women that the mili- 
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tant forces destined to overthrow the Monarchy, the Aristocracy, 
and the Church, were allured and, with remarkable docility, 
drilled into studied and concerted action—a discipline and an 
accord notably shown by those who planned and perfected that 
great revolutionary lever—the Hncyclopédie. Powdered, 
trizzled, and jewelled, the marshallers of those forces, composed 
for the most part of involuntary rebels against the old régime, 
were themselves profoundly unconscious of the destructive con- 
sequences to which their seductive manceuvres were infallibly 
leading. Their ambition had no other aim than to shine and rule 
in certain special social coteries. They were implicated in num- 
berless intrigues, jealousies, and rivalries ; but such inevitable 
intruders were all made to yield precedence to the dominant 
and ever-exacting passion for social distinction. Their anxiety 
never wandered beyond the present. How could even a faint 
surmise of their posthumous fame, far less a shadow of the 
approaching political convulsion, find admission into the mind 
of women preoccupied with, and as it were dedicated to, imme- 
diate objects and demands? Every step in the onward course of 
the century left deeper and deeper impressions of the influence 
exercised by those seductive and placid precursors of anarchy. 
The numerous published accounts concerning them, though of 
varied authenticity, have been very widely spread and very 
eagerly read. There is no intention to repeat here a tale which 
has been thrice told. What immediately follows is a mere pre- 
face, serving relevantly to introduce a brief sketch of those who 
closed what has deservedly been called a queenly race. Three 
or four names, justly renowned, take precedence, and claim the 
tribute of a few lines. 

To Mme. de Tencin succeeded a more illustrious, and cer- 
tainly a more estimable, woman—Mme. Geoffrin. To 
the possession of many highly attractive gifts, she added 
the qualities—seldom found in one occupying such a position 
—of prudence and moderation. Thus endowed, she reigned 
and governed, with vainly contested sway, over the literary 
world. So implicitly acknowledged was her power, that, 
by the graceful expression of a few well-timed moderating 
words, she could check the extravagant utterances often indulged 
in by those of her subjects who belonged to the “ advanced ” divi- 
sion of the philosophers. Her influence was acknowledged not 
only in France but throughout Europe ; inspiring with curiosity, if 
with no higher feeling, even the distant semi-barbarous Russian 
Court. Though possessing this widespread fame, Mme. Geoffrin 
was by no means an educated woman; but she had the 
good sense—rare among the ignorant—to acknowledge her 
deficiency. A certain Abbé, who was about to publish a 
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grammar, asked to be allowed to dedicate it to her. ‘‘ To me,” 
she exclaimed, “dedicate a grammar to me: why I kvow very 
little even of orthography !” In spite, however, of deficient edu- 
cation, of obscure birth, of lack both of youth and of beauty, she 
far outstripped her rivals in a certain placid charm of manner 
and discourse which was felt by all, but which eludes any attempt 
at description. Though discreetly reticent, and always unpre- 
tending and modest in her demeanour; though possessing won- 
derful shrewdness and accuracy in discovering the aptitudes and 
inclinations of her guests, she was noted for extravagance and 
lack of discernment in her benevolence. This was a singural 
defect, or probably weakness, in one so observant of character. 
Surely she could not have failed to note the epidemic of ingrati- 
tude which prevailed in those days, and to foresee—what in fact 
really happened—that when she died no one, even among the 
direct recipients of her bounty, would afford her the smallest 
tribute of unselfish regret. As acounterpoise to this ingratitude, 
she was amply rewarded for her untiring efforts to achieve ex- 
ceptional social distinction. ‘‘ Her salon,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
“was better regulated, and more firmly established, than uny 
which had existed since the days of the Hétel de Rambouillet.” 

It would be difficult to find two women presenting a greater 
contrast than Mme. Geoffrin and her chief competitor for supre- 
macy in the higher regions of social life—Mme. du Deffand, 
This is tantamount to saying that the latter was eminently dis- 
tinguished for wit, especially wit of a caustic nature, rarely 
wounding where justice pointed, but never more congenially 
employed than in seeking to inflict some unmerited pang: that 
she was selfish even to the injury of self: that the concentration 
of all her faculties upon what appeared conducive to her own 
instant convenience made her insusceptible either to love or 
friendship in any of its refined or lasting forms: that her lan- 
guage upon all subjects, and especially upon all absent persons, 
was inspired solely by what would afford present gratification, 
however questionable: that her demeanour, though obtrusively 
refined, never showed even a semblance of diffidence: that her 
parentage was far from being what is termed “ obscure,” for she 
belonged to the noblesse, a class which she represented in most 
of its attractive qualities, and especially in those qualities which 
were the reverse of attractive; and that she ridiculed genius, 
virtue, and the mildest avowal of faith in anything which stood 
aloof from the exacting pretensions of the immediate present. 
Her salon was, nevertheless, during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, a fairly accurate epitome of French society 
in all its varied expressions. No doubt it was more aristocratic 
than philosophic, and more disposed to admit the mocker and 
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the slanderer than the believer in human perfectibility, or the 
devotee of science. But there can be no hesitation in admitting 
that it was far more diversified in character, and far wider in 
the range of its sympathies,—divesting the word of its most 
charming associations—than any other salon of the time: its 
utter lack of faith in any thing or any one made it indifferent to 
all, and therefore tolerant of all. 

When we turn from Mme. du Deffand to greet Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, again how striking is the change. The one had 
exhausted in early youth what little warmth of sentiment and 
sympathetic feeling Nature had grudgingly doled out to her, and 
passed into a state of actively malicious egotism: the other was 
ever surcharged with impetuous passions and enthusiasms, 
viewing all things from a standpoint of undisciplined feeling. 
Yet she was endowed with such peculiar graces both of person 
and manner, and such suppleness of aptitude for adjusting and 
leading into harmonious fellowship the varied and often con- 
trary susceptibilities and opinions of those around her, that she 
is said to have placed her salon upon a level not less eminent 
than that attained by its most extolled and exalted competitors. 
Like Mme. Geoffrin, she contributed—not indeed with equal 
munificence, for her means were very limited, but with far more 
earnestness and decision—to encourage and unite in practical 
accord the constructors and compilers of the Hneyclopédie. 
Not that her tastes were naturally very receptive’ of political 
dogmas having a democratic flavour ; but that her illegitimate 
birth, and the consequent unmerited neglect and scorn which 
she had-suffered in early life, urged her to adopt many of 
the crude and vague political theories and projects inculcated 
by the dominant school of philosophers. Thus principled, her 
natural enthusiasm had an inspiriting influence upon the inno- 
vating instincts of those whom she professed to follow. Slie 
may indeed be unhesitatingly awarded the foremost place among 
those leaders of society who contributed to foster and invigorate 
the novel religious and political speculations then in vogue; and 
she may close the number of those rulers of society most signally 
representing the predecessors of the two women about whom we 
are specially interested. Indeed, the great majority of the 
salons—they had multiplied exceedingly—afford little that can 
lay claim to attention, and still less that can be deemed deserv- 
ing of commendation. How, for example, can the feeblest 
interest be elicited by what were called the Salons de la 
Finance? On the other hand, though worthy of high con- 
sideration, salons like that presided over by the Maréchale de 
Luxembourg were too narrow and exclusive in their social pre- 
ferences to exercise any marked influence upon French society. 
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As the latter half of the eighteenth century advanced, and the 
shadow of the Revolution began to steal over the old Monarchy, 
there existed a salon which presents many special points of 
attraction. It cannot, indeed, be awarded so high and com- 
manding a position as that justly occupied by many of its pre- 
decessors ; but it was the last salon of the old society, and it 
possesses a side interest in the fact that it was presided over 
by the wife of one who figured among the last Ministers of 
Louis XVI. It has aroused fresh interest lately by the addi- 
tional light thrown upon it from numerous documents hitherto 
lying neglected, or perhaps too scrupulously guarded, at Coppet 
among the archives of the Necker family. It was not merely the 
centre of a distinguished literary circle, attracting the most emi- 
nent men of the time,—for there might be seen Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Grimm, Buffon, Marmontel, the Abbé Raynel, the Abbé 
Morellet,—but it was political in a very conspicuous and decided 
manner. Up to that time, it had been necessary to surround 
every political allusion with great circumspection. Oriticism 
upon the acts of the Government were rarely hazarded, and 
indeed of the presence of any practicable political suggestion it 
would be difficult to find, among all that was said or written, 
even the faintest trace. At the accession of Louis XVI., a 
notable change in its political aspect came over the spirit of the 
salons: it often presented a boldness of opposition to the policy 
of the Government which at times amounted to temerity. This 
antagonistic note was sounded with far more emphasis—at least 
effective emphasis—in the salon of Madame Necker than else- 
where. It is not of course inferred that M. Necker was a 
political firebrand; but at that time his political utterances 
were considered presumptuous by many and daring by all. It 
was especially during the interval of time which elapsed between 
his’ impolitic dismissal, in 1781, from the post he held in the 
French Ministry, to his resumption of office in 1788, that he 
encouraged political conversation in his wife’s salon. Madame 
Necker, though adopting her husband’s views, surrounded all 
political discussion with as much discretion as her influence 
could command. She was far less inclined to favour dry, if at 
times exciting, controversies upon economical and financial sub- 
jects than to welcome the more genial ‘presence of literature, 
especially when it came recommended by the charms of lofty 
sentiment, and not without some consideration even when 
tricked out with the frippery of sentimentality. In the forma- 
tion of her salon she experienced no little difficulty in over- 
coming the caste prejudices of her own sex. Though class 
distinctions were rapidly dissolving, they still had fanatical 


devotees, especially among women who had attained any notice- 
EE2 
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able degree of social eminence. To literary men, the protection 
or the purse of a great financier was eminently useful ; but for 
women of “ quality,” who had no fear of poverty or dread of the 
Bastille, to frequent the salon of one whose father had been a 
poor Swiss Presbyterian minister was considered a gross viola- 
tion of the most obvious laws of etiquette. With Mme. 
Geoffrin it was not difficult to treat, for there existed no inter- 
dicting “quality ;” but it was very differeut with the Maréchale 
de Luxembourg and the Marquise du Deffand. In a letter to 
Walpole, the latter thus expresses herself :—“I shall sup to- 
morrow where I would willingly send some one to occupy my 
place—at Saint-Ouen, with M. and Mme. Necker. Well, I 
have been fool enough to make that acquaintance, and when I 
ask myself why, I blush to discover that it is the shame of 
ennui, and that I am often as foolish as Gribouille, who threw 
himself into the water for fear of the rain.” On the other 
hand, when in a patronizing mood, the Marquise, in a letter to 
the Duchesse de Choiseul, makes the following amiable ad- 
missions :—“ These women [Mme. Necker and Mme. Mar- 
chais] are agreeable: they are by no means fools, nor are they 
insipid. They are better fitted for society than most of the 
dames du grand monde.” Madame Necker returned this con- 
tempt less ostentatiously, but with even measure. “That poor 
woman ”—-it is thus she expresses herself when announcing the 
death of Mme. du Deffand to Lord Stormont—“ that poor 
woman has quitted the world as she lived in it: she regarded 
society simply as a company. Her death-bed was surrounded 
by pretended friends, and not a tear was shed.” 

Yet amid all this artificiality of feeling, this worship of mere 
sound and tinsel, so offensively conspicuous in most of the 
women of the eighteenth century who have left any traces 
behind them, there nevertheless gleamed here and there—as 
indeed was almost inevitable—-a bright instance of unalloyed 
affection and of enduring friendship. There was the Comtesse 
d’Houdetot, for example, who successfully rebelled against the 
despotic sway which heartlessness wielded over at least the 
higher ranks of society. By her sweetness of disposition, and 
her lasting attachment, she greatly contributed to soothe the 
mental annoyance to which Madame Necker—naturally affec- 
tionate and amiable—was continually subjected by the cynical 
contempt of feeling shown by most of the women frequenting 
her salon. Mme. d’Houdetot, moreover, presented constancy 
in a form proverbiaily rare at all times, and at that period con- 
sidered to be incredible: she remained faithfully attached to 
Saint-Lambert, though tempted by the more brilliant attractions, 
and the more eager advances, of Rousseau. Possessing qualities 
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whose existence was generally denied, and aiways sneered at, 
she is well worthy of notice, as the titled dames of the last 
century pass before the imagination. 

In her dealings with men distinguished in pholosophy or in 
literature, and even with men undistinguished except in belong- 
ing to the noblesse, Madame Necker encountered few prejudices. 
In most cases there was, indeed, a marked predisposition to give 
a cordial welcome even to the most indirect notice on her part. 
This flattering alacrity of acquiescence was occasionally seasoned 
with what would now be regarded as irrational adulation, but 
which at that time really formed an essential part of even 
ordinary politeness towards women. It is hardly surprising, 
then, to hear Diderot call Madame Necker “a woman who pos- 
sessed all that the purity of an angelic soul adds to an exquisite 
taste.” Then, again, Marmontel sent his bust to her with the 
following lines engraved on the pedestal :— 


“A l’ime la plus pure, au plus sublime cceur 
Que ces traits aprés moi rappellent ma mémoire, 
Son amitié fit mon bonheur, 
Son souvenir fera ma gloire.” 


These inflated accents of esteem may pass unchallenged ; but 
Buffon seems to have taken a flight beyond the permissible 
when, in a letter to Madame Necker, he commits himself to the 
following language :—“JI have been unable to resist tlie pleasure 
of reading your letter over and over again: elevated thoughts, 
and profound sentiments, present themselves at every line, and 
are expressed in so noble and tempting a manner that I am not 
only affected but warmed and exalted to such a point that I 
have formed a more elevated idea of the nature of friendship.” 
Surely this praise was extravagant enough ; but yet more turgid 
homage found expression in the words which he caused to be 
engraved in letters of gold round a small enamelled box pre- 
sented to him by Madame Necker, and upon which there was 
painted the portrait of the donor— 


“ Angelica facie et formoso corpore Necker 
Mentis et ingenii virtutes exhibet omnes,” 


Adulation has here attained its utmost reach; any further 
advance would have brought it within the scope of the ridiculous. 
It had, nevertheless, a certain substratum of truth: its turgid 
phraseology being a mere exaggeration of actual desert. 

It may be assumed that this incense was by no means displeasing 
to Madame Necker,—few women indeed could have resisted its 
fascination,—and she was, moreover, naturally partial to the 
society of literary men. “To love what is great,” she remarked, 
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“is almost to be great oneself.” But she was too strongly 
intrenched by early education and associations to afford to the 
extreme tenets of the new philosophy a chance ot even tem- 
porary lodgement in her mind. “ You astonish me, I admire 
you ”—it is thus she writes to Diderot— yet I am very far 
from adopting your opinions.” She never failed to restrain 
with unhesitating firmness, though always in a manner charm- 
ingly inoffensive, the expression of any doctrines which might 
wound her religious susceptibilities. Her orthodoxy was unim- 
peachable, but she was no bigot. In a volume of extracts— 
culled by her husband from a multitude of manuscripts wherein 
she had for many years jotted down her opinions and criticisms 
upon men and things—which was published in 1798, she dis- 
plays remarkable impartiality, discrimination, and taste, though 
the sentiments are at times overloaded with “respectable” and 
gushing expressions. She had great discernment, charming 
calmness of demeanour, and a very willing charity. To these 
accomplishments and good qualities should be added her unre- 
served affection for, and lasting constancy to, her husband ; and 
this was much, considering the loose morality which prevailed 
at the time, and the many temptations which always surrounded 
her. On this fair picture may of course be detected a few 
blemishes, for it is the picture of a human being. There is just 
visible, for instance, a slight smear of vanity; but as such a 
speck, in some form, is rarely absent from any portrait, whether 
of a man or of a woman, it will not be regarded as a very notice- 
able disfigurement. Besides, it represents a species of vanity at 
that time very excusable in one holding a prominent position 
in society. When the success of her salon was pretty fairly 
assured, Madame Necker made strenuous efforts to trace her 
lineage to some “noble” source. In this really superfluous 
quest she was ultimately foiled by the exacting nature of the 
proofs demanded by the généalogiste dw voy. Among those 
whose opinion was at all worthy of notice, the real nobility of 
her father, the good Swiss pastor, implied a sufficiently lofty 
title to pass current in any society. Some anonymous slanderer 
ascribes to Madame Necker “beaucoup de méchanceté, de 
hauteur et d’hypocrisée.” The imputation of wickedness—the 
term “méchanceté” is here, no doubt, used in its worst accepta- 
tion—in any of its forms to so exceptionally pure a woman is of 
course sheer calumny: nor did she exhibit any unworthy pride 
or any offensive dissimulation. That she sometimes wrote and 
acted up to the verge of hypocrisy may be admitted. She 
entertained a very high estimate of her qualities both intel- 
lectual and moral: indeed, there is ample evidence to convict 
her of being slightly conceited and prone to pharisaism. 
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M. d’Haussonville,—connected by family ties with Madame 
Necker,—laudably attempts to pass by or throw into the shade 
such failings; but they are too ingrained in the character of his 
ancestress to find an effective hiding-place. 

Perfectly self-sustained, Madame Necker never permitted either 
love or friendship to overpower her judgment. ‘There seems, for 
instance, to iave mingled as much calculation as love in the 
attachment professed by Mademoiselle Suzanne Curchod,— 
afterwards Madame Necker,—for Gibbon. The prudent and pre- 
cociously wise couple had not left childhood far behind them, 
both being about eighteen years of age. The young lady was 
fully alive to the fact that an alliance with her youthful admirer 
presented many very eligible probabilities. As to the boy, he 
deserves great praise for the admirable taste and judgment he 
showed in selecting a girl as the future partner of his life, not 
solely, or even chiefly, for her beauty, but because she was richly 
endowed with high intellectual and moral qualities. Mr. Gibbon, 
senior, also merits no little credit for refusing to accept as a 
daughter-in-law one who was personally unknown to him. He 
probably concluded that the ‘preference of a lad of eighteen 
would, in such a case, be almost exclusively determined by 
mere external attractions, Had he been aware that he was 
slighting a highly accomplished girl, who was also a paragon of 
virtue, it is but fair to surmise that any objection founded upon 
mere irrational contempt for the poor Protestant pastor’s 
daughter would have yielded to a little pressure of entreaty. 
It is hardly necessary to state that in this case paternal obduracy 
caused no broken hearts, or even lifelong regrets. There is 
ample evidence that the feeling of love was on both sides very 
tepid indeed, Gibbon, with pompous and cool affectation, says :— 
s r sighed as a lover, I obeyed asa son ; my wound was insensibly 


healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure 
e 


was accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem.” In the concluding words of this curious extract, 
the writer seems disposed, very ungallantly it must be owned, to 
excuse his own indifference by calling attention to the calm 
demeanour of his lady-love under her bereavement. He might, 
a few years Jater,—not in justification, but in specious mitigation, 
of. his conduct,—have directed the notice of those who blamed 
him, to a perfectly selfish negotiation, seemingly tending to 
matrimony, carried on by his quondam mistress with a credulous 
young lawyer named Correvon. In a letter to a friend, 
Mademoiselle Curchod says:—‘“If our brilliant chimera [a 
marriage with Necker] vanishes, I shall marry Correvon.” 
When the “ brilliant chimera” is verging on realization, poor 
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Correvon, disabused of his “ chimera,” vents his disappointment 
in the following plain, and, as just shown, perfectly justifiable 
language :—“ I now clearly perceive that you merely regarded 
me as a miserable makeshift (pis-aller), and that you eagerly 
embraced the first opportunity that offered to establish yourself 
in Paris.” Gibbon would also have been justified in claiming 
further palliation for the callousness of his own conduct by 
pointing to Mademoiselle Curchod’s apparently disingenuous, if 
not ungrateful, behaviour towards a certain young widow, Madame 
Vermenoux, to whom M. Necker was paying his addresses. 
Whatever complication and haze there may be about the matter, 
certain it is that, in one way or another, Mademoiselle Curchod 
adroitly supplanted the widow, her friend and protectress, in 
the affections of the rich banker. As to the very youthful 
couple, their fault, if fault there was, may charitably be regarded 
as venial; for the soi-disant lovers were constitutionally in- 
susceptible of any ardent affection. Assuming an appreciable 
difference in the very moderate temperature of the “ passion” 
which safely glowed within them, Mademoiselle Curchod is 
certainly entitled to whatever superiority that difference may 
represent. At all events there is ample evidence to prove that 
Madame Necker always regarded Gibbon’s visits to her salon with 
much complacency. The fame of the Historian was no doubt 
soothing to her vanity, for it could not fail to cast at least some 
faint indirect reflection upon her. And yet she does not scruple 
to pronounce Gibbon’s famous production to be unworthy of 
her unqualified approbation. “If that history of many cen- 
turies,” she says, “ were not dishonoured by the ignoble and arid 
opinions of the philosophers of the present age, it might be 
placed in the same rank with that of Sallust and Livy.” She 
seems also to give expression to a little delicate irony in the 
following extract from a letter she wrote to Gibbon in June 
1792 :—“ For you, sir, possessing great mental vigour, when the 
whole of life is decided, no woman sufficiently worthy could be 
found, except by a miracle: you are wedded to glory.” 

No qualifying accents mingle with the praise Madame Necker 
lavishes upon her husband. ‘I never knew a man more con- 
scientious in the discharge of his public duties, nor more virtuous 
in private life.” During the time he was Directeur-Général des 
Finances, M. Necker certainly displayed great administrative 
aptitudes. His reforms, however, were too reasonable and too 
obviously impartial to commend them to the depraved taste of 
the day : based upon justice and common sense, they made no 
concession either to empiricism or to caste privileges. In his 
pamphlets and expositions relative to financial matters, he may 
also claim to have shown considerable ability in modifying the 
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dryness natural to such subjects ; though he would hardly have 
presumed to accept the eulogy awarded to one of his publications 
by the Archbishop of Aix—‘“On y trouve de lesprit jusque 
dans les chiffres.” If he made no great figure in his wife’s 
salon, he was by no means the dull, prosaic man he is generally 
supposed to have been. Notwithstanding her naturally malicious 
temper, Mme. du Deffand shows considerable penetration. if not 
a full measure of justice, in her estimate of the Neckers :—* Le 
mari a beaucoup d’esprit et de vérité; la femme est roide et 
froide, pleine d’amour propre, mais honnéte personne... . 
tous deux ont de l’esprit, mais surtout ’homme.” At all events 
the work before us shows that in his home life M. Necker was 
both affectionate and lively. The following anecdote is a charm- 


ing proof of this :— 


One morning whilst at breakfast Madame Necker was called ye a /f 
to transact some business. On returning, she was much surprised’ ¥ 
hear a great uproar going on within the room, and to see, as she opdned@™” 

the door, her husband and daughter,—the future Madame de Statl,— \*%' 
with their serviette tied about their head in guise of a turban, dancing 
round the table. As she cast upon them a look of astonishment, 
they, like two naughty school-children, shamefacedly reseated them- 


selves without saying a word. 


Fond as he was of his daughter—an only child—M. Necker 
by no means humoured her literary tastes; and, in a not 
altogether jesting tone, was wont to call her JM. de Sainte- 
Ecritoire. With more penetration, Madame Necker was less 
opposed to this marked propensity in the future author of 
Corinne and Delphine ; but in the general culture and bringing 
up of her daughter she showed great watchfulness and even 
severity. In 1784, when about eighteen years of age, 
Mademoiselle Necker is described by Gibbon as “one of the 
greatest heiresses in Europe, vain but good-natured, and with a 
much larger provision of wit than of beauty.” Her parents 
dreamt for a time of a marriage between her and William Pitt; 
but to this project she showed an invincible repugnance. After 
her union, in 1786, with the Baron de Staél Holstein, she 
became virtually the presiding spirit in her mother’s salon, where 
political discussions began rapidly to displace all other topics of 
conversation. 

“The times were out of joint.’’ The literary giants of the 
eighteenth century,—Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and others,— 
who had peopled the salons, and had sedulously paved the way 
for the advent of chaos, were either in the grave or on its 
brink ; and the political athletes, Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre 
as vet unknown to the world, were about to take advantage ot 
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that well-prepared way to the revolutionary arena. But even 
the most adventurous and daring of the departed indefatigable 
guides towards the consummation of social equality and the 
“rights of man” would have been terrified at the character of 
the tendencies which the conflict rapidly revealed ; and appalled 
at many of the practical consequences which were almost the 
inevitable fruits of such tendencies. No “ Reign of Terror” 
ever obtruded its ghastly shadow upon the fair and often ethereal 
beauties of their Utopias, or suggested itself in the least developed 
form, as a possible result of any attempt to realize their impracti- 
cable, though perfectly logical, theories. 

_ Here an unprofitable though very natural question presents 
itsel{—What direction would events have ro if Necker’s 
administration of the national finances had suffered no abrupt 
termination, or any weakening break in its course? By the 
Court, Necker was, for some time, regarded as belonging to what 
was called the party of Choiseul ; and there can be no doubt that 
his dismissal was considered by the vast bulk of contemporary 
opinion as being in many respects analogous to that of Choiseul, 
and as more portentous of disaster to France. Necker and 
Choiseul! Well may M. d’Haussonville express his astonishment 
at this strange juxtaposition, “And yet who knows,” he is 
tempted to ask, “if the admirable grace and dexterity of the 
one, coming to the aid of the financial ability and the capacity of 
the other, their efforts might not have strengthened the 
Monarchy, and enabled it to escape the rock towards which it 
was drifting, and upon which it ultimately foundered?” Be- 
tween these two men there are, no doubt, striking radical differ- 
ences ; but between Necker and Louis XVI. how many striking 
points of resemblance present themselves! “The same perfect 
decorum in their home fifo,” says M. d’Haussonville, “the same 
integrity in the conception of political projects, and also the 
same indecision when it became necessary to take and to follow 
an energetic course.” This similarity was evidently recognized 
and felt by the King. It is indeed abundantly evideut that the 
unfortunate Monarch was only very indirectly responsible for the 
summary dismissal of his Minister ; that impolitic act was brought 
about by the malign influences which persistently haunted the 
Court, and to which the weakness of Louis XVI., and not his 
will, succumbed. ‘Troops of misfortunes quickly followed. By 
his death, the King infinitely more than atoned for the irresolu- 
tion which pervaded his entire mental constitution. The reins 
of Government passed rapidly from one political faction to 
another, until, in an incredibly short time, they fell into the 
hands of the least qualified and the most degraded class of the 
people. From such anarchic and feeble keeping, it hardly 
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needed the presence of exalted genius in an unscrupulous 
military adventurer to snatch them. 

During the time that mob-rule kept France in a state of 
anarchy, the salons became transformed into mere political clubs, 
such as those over which Mme. Roland and Mme. Tallien 
presided. From clamorous exponents of the unbridled passions 
of Democracy they passed suddenly either into the obsequious 
echoes of an autocratic will, or into mere scientific and jealously 
bridled literary rfunions. It was whilst Despotism in the above 
forms weighed upon France that women such as Mme. Necker 
and her daughter disclosed the wide grasp of their loving nature, 
and the profound depths of their courage: the inborn heroism 
which, under the placid and careless sway of the decrepit 
Monarchy, had lain dormant, now sprang into vigorous activity, 
and placed itself far in advance of all other personal qualities. 
Towards the close of his work, M. d’Haussonville devotes many 
interesting pages, composed principally of letters, to a few 
striking instances of unselfish devotion and magnanimous com- 
passion on the part of Mme. de Staél. That uncompromising 
woman holds a foremost place ‘among the most courageous of 
her sex. She formed a project, fully described in her corre- 
spondence, for the escape of the King and Queen—a project 
admirably conceived, and which certainly gave the most cheering 
promise of success. Unfortunately there existed many mis- 
givings, if not morbid suspicions, in the clouded and perturbed 
mind of Marie-Antoinette, which induced her to thrust aside 
the friendly hand that might have saved both her and one yet 
more deserving of compassionate consideration. It was during 
the trial of the Queen that Mme. de Stal, with unflagging 
zeal, wrote in a few days those elegant and touching Réjlexions 
sur le proces de la reine which, if they failed to effect their object, 
at least attracted general attention, and, it may charitably be 
hoped, produced widespread emotion. That their existence was 
ever known to the Queen, whom her implacable persecutors 
strictly watched, is far from probable. 

With a quick and ever-watchful eye to detect the means of 
serving all who were struggling in the grasp of tyranny, Mme. 
de Staél courageously remained in Paris through those perilovs 
days, the 20th of June and the 10th of. August, until the be- 
ginning of September. In her retreat at Coppet, her anxious 
vigilance in the cause of the oppressed never flagged. Nor was 
her generous labour sterile: many a one who would have fallen 
a victim to mob “ justice” was rescued through her exertions. 
Among this fortunate number may be mentioned M. de Lally 
and M. de Jancourt. She elaborated numerous means of escape 
for those of her friends who were in prison. Some of these 
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schemes were probably impracticable, others were not attempted. 
Mme. de Poix and Mme. de Simiane were repeatedly 
urged to make an effort, by methods minutely detailed, to place 
themselves beyond the reach of the guillotine; but they remained 
impassive, for either their courage failed them, or they regarded 
as very doubtful the success of the proposed stratagems. It 
happened, nevertheless, that accident came to their aid, and 
sheltered them among the fortunate prisoners who were released 
after the 9 Thermidor. 

It was during the height of the Terror—about two months 
before the remarkable date just mentioned—that Madame 
Necker died (May 6, 1794). For many years her health had 
been rapidly declining, and her final illness was very protracted 
and severe. Shortly before her death there occurred the fol- 
lowing affecting scene, related by M. d’Haussonville, which 
affords a glance at an amiable feature in the character of both 
M. and Mme. Necker :—“ Her sufferings were very acute: 
night brought her neither rest nor alleviation of pain. 
Sometimes she would fall asleep in the day, her head 
on the arm of her husband. ‘I have seen my father, 
says Mme. de Statl, ‘remain immovable for hours to- 
gether, lest by a change of posture he should wake her.’” 
This touching family picture seems to disclose the probable 
existence of a rich fund of subdued sensibility in the disposition 
of Madame Necker, which may atone for much apparent coldness 
of feeling, and even for much of that too calculating prudence 
which often swayed her actions. 

In the history of the Salon, which had then nearly reached 
its last page, Madame Necker was evidently the chief connecting 
link between the century about to close and its successor. Her 
correspondence stretches from Voltaire to Chateaubriand, and 
from the Duchesse de Choiseul to Madame Récamier. Her 
daughter may also be regarded, in a more immediate, though in 
a less distinctly marked, manner, as handing on a few pale tra- 
ditions of the old French society from one age to the other. It 
was during the last illness of Mme. de Staél, in 1817, that 
Madame Récamier and Chateaubriand first met. These names 
are indissolubly associated with the early years of the nineteenth 
century, though in many respects their possessors had more 
affinity with the preceding epoch. Chateaubriand was a lingering 
representative of the old noblesse, Madame Récamier was the last 
representative of the queenly race that had ruled with so much 
power, and with such amazing effects, during the preceding 
century. 

A few remarks on the early Salons appeared an appropriate 
introduction to a special notice of the salon of Madame Necker: 
it seems no less befitting to complete the survey of those 
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memorable centres of literary, philosophic, and political discourse, 
by a brief glance at what may be regarded as the only further real 
exponent of the salon under its original constitution, and wielding 
its characteristic influence. 

During the first and brightest period of its existence, the salon 
in the Abbaye-au-Bois represented the Restoration in the most 
refined and least bigoted phases of its character. It was con- 
seryative and monarchical, but with novisible sign of exclusiveness. 
Presenting few restrictions as to speculative tendencies, the most 
renowned leaders of the chief political parties, and the élite of 
the literary world, were welcomed there with unstinted cordiality. 
Mme. Récamier, with a subtle power known in most part only 
to herself, rapidly harmonized and brought into amicable asso- 
ciation the old and the new—the partisans of the past and the. 
disciples of the future; the Aristocrat and the Democrat, the 
wealthy in intellect and the wealthy in purse. This expan- 
siveness and liberality of feeling made her the confidant of all 
parties. Having few political prejudices, and those few resulting 
more from personal feeling than from conviction, she held a 
position among warring factions of almost absolute neutrality 
and impartiality. She shrank with fastidious delicacy from all 
contact with political agitation. She appears, indeed, to have 
entertained few, if any, very decided views upon politics, philo- 
sophy, religion, or upon any subject about which there existed 
strongly marked divergencies of opinion. She discreetly avoided 
any course which might have led to notoriety, and even the dis- 
cussion of any subject which might have challenged acrimonious 
controversy. But in spite of this mental neutrality and equa- 
nimity, this shrinking from public observation, and, it must be 
added, this absence of any marked sympathy for any one or 
any thing not immediately interesting to her, there was at least 
one pre-eminence which she could not escape, aud which she 
accepted with charming complacency—she was, as Sainte-Beuve 
emphatically declared, “ La reine des élégances.” 

Among the frequenters of the salon in the Abbaye-au-Bois 
were several English notabilities—Maria Edgeworth, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Sir Humphry Davy, the Duke of Hamilton. 
There, as time advanced, assembled many of the rising genera- 
tion of Frenchmen who were destined to achieve a brilliant and 
lasting reputation—Alexis de Tocqueville, Villemain, Lamartine, 
Montalembert, Sainte-Beuve. For this quick appreciation of 
nascent talent, this patronage—in the best sense of that term— 
of those to whom such notice was an encouragement, and, to 
some, a valuable assistance, Madame Récamier deserves high 

raise. 
, The Revolution of 1830 was a turning-point in the history of 
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the salon in the Abbaye-au-Bois. The statesmen of the Restora- 
tion were dispersed, and political questions were thenceforth less 
frequently discussed. Literary subjects filled the gap thus made, 
and monopolized nearly theentireconversation. Madame Récamier 
remained, nevertheless, the impartial friend to whom the hopes 
and fears of Legitimists, Bonapartists, and Republicans were 
confidently imparted. The political fall of those for whom she 
entertained a certain interest did not abate the sympathy she 
felt for all—however diverse the colour of their opinions—who 
possessed any share of her regard. She had a keen relish for 
whatever contributed to the success or glory of her friends; and 
this laudable pride suffers little detriment because it happens to 
savour somewhat of personal vanity. With a rare power of 
penetration, she could estimate the ability, the pretensions, and 
the aspirations of her guests; and, by means skilfully concealed, 
lead each one into that congenial path of conversation where his 
special knowledge would procure him present applause. Thus 
she contrived to impart satisfaction to all, and to obtain from 
each a full measure of grateful and even tender acknowledg- 
ment. To assume, however, that this impartiality in her recog- 
nition of genius, this general equality in the measure of her 
attention, flowed from exclusively untainted sources, would by 
no means represent even a large proportion of the truth. She 
was an adept in deciphering human weaknesses, and often applied 
intoxicating stimulants to the generally veiled but powerful 
feelings of pride and vanity, in order to obtain an illegitimate, 
and in many instances an oppressive, footing in the estimation 
of her admirers. To this perfectly effective flattery of the 
vanities of her acquaintance, she added a power of fascination 
which had no existing equal. In a letter addressed to her by 
an early companion, the Comtesse de Boigne, there occurs the 
following passage :— 


“T have told you a hundred times, and I have thought so a thousand, 
that what makes you so engaging is your benignity (bont’); perhaps 
I am the only one who would ventare to tell you so, for it seems 
absurd to praise the benignity of the most beautiful woman in 


Europe.” 


Possessing these supremely attractive qualities—benignity, 
elegance, beauty —Madame Récamier wielded a formidable power 
over the affections of those with whom she was intimately 
acquainted, a power yielding beneficent results in the keeping of 
those only who are endowed with a large share of circumspection 
and clemency. Such a combination of captivating and modifying 
qualities, however, is rarely the possession of any human being ; 
and certainly it cannot be said that Madame Récamier often 
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tempered the exercise of her numerous attractions with much 
merciful consideration. Many instances are recorded showing 
the triumph of her vanity over her solicitude for the feelings of 
her friends. It may even be said that upon some she persisted, 
with much secret satisfaction, to inflict torture of the most 
delicately refined and yet pitiless nature. She was fully entitled 
to the eulogy lavished on her beauty, but she placed it on a far 
higher level of perfection than the most ardent of her admirers : 
to her, indeed, it was inimitable. This conceited estimate of her 
loveliness was shown in the well-known attempt of Canova to 
model her features. The bust, on which the sculptor had expended 
his highest and most enthusiastic efforts, was regarded by the 
original as an altogether inadequate representation. The vanity 
of the woman was offended : the pride of the artist was wounded. 
And yet the bust, which was shortly afterwards executed in 
marble, passed as a sufficiently beautiful ideal likeness of 
Dante’s Beatrice ! 

Comparing the various opinions formed of Madame Récamier, 
the best and most equitable appears to be that of De Tocqueville 
—a very high-minded and impartial judge :—“ If I admit that 
there was in Madame Récamier an abyss of petty passions, and an 
art reaching almost to artifice, it must also be admitted that she 
had a real taste for the brilliant products of the intellect, and 
showed great fidelity to her friends.” 

Considering the tainted moral atmosphere of the times, it was 

probably fortunate that Madame Récamier was insusceptible of 
any ardent love; for there can be no doubt that this absence of 
feeling contributed to her peace of mind, and, it may safely be 
conjectured, enabled her to escape many embarrassments and 
—_ From her girlhood, onwards to old age, her beauty and 
ier other superlative fascinations naturally made her the object 
of much loving attention, The mass of aspirants to her hand 
she dismissed or checked with infinite suavity; whilst a few, 
distinguished for their intellectual eminence or their social 
position, were permitted to entertain hopes which were fore- 
doomed by their creator to systematically devised and slow extinc- 
tion—a process of disillusion frequently protracted through the 
best years of life. 

Among those who may be regarded as mere dishonourable and 
despicable pretenders to the favour of Madame Récamier,—men 
who outraged her with their foul advances, and whom conceit or 
arbitrary will rendered incapable of suspecting failure,—were 
two of the Bonapartes, Lucien and Napoléon. The former im- 
portuned Madame Récamier with a series of fulsome sillinesses ; 
the latter assailed her with insolent presumption, and with the 
ill-disguised commands of a coarse tyrant. Lucien, with his 
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ridiculous love antics, she waved aside with deserved contempt ; 
whiist the grossly insulting overtures of the Autocrat she 
courageously resisted, and, as a natural consequence, suffered 
many years of petty and cowardly persecution. One poor excuse 
may be made for Napoléon—he had but a very superficial 
acquaintance with his intended victim. If he had known her 
it is just possible that, in spite of his coarsely arbitrary dis- 
position, he might have paused ; for it needed little penetration 
to convince any one that a woman of such delicately scrupulous 
refinement, unless exceptionally timid, would never condescend 
to befoul herself by accepting the disreputable position of 
dame dit palais. 

It is a relief to turn from men imbued with such despicable 
feelings to one who approached Madame Récamier with profound 
and chivalric deference—Mathieu de Montmorency. The long 
and indefinable intimacy which subsisted between them affords, 
at least to all appearance, an instance of the cold yet attractive 
character of Madame Récamier. “The greatest beauty in 
Europe ” ruthlessly exacted the perennial sacrifice of the warmest 
and most devoted feelings solely at the shrine of her vanity. 
Such appears to have been the case in the instance just men- 
tioned: it had no stain but that of overweening selfishness. 
There nevertheless existed at the time many doubts as to the 
purity of this friendship ; but they seemed to have sprung rather 
from the general impression which then prevailed as to the 
probabilities involved in such an intimacy than from any distinct 
proof. Inaletter written by the Duchesse de Broglie to Madame 
Récamier in 1819, when the latter and Mathieu de Mont- 
morency were joint tenants of a country cottage, there occur the 
following rather broad insinuations :— 


‘“‘T can picture your little ménage in the solitude of the Vallée-aux- 
Loups as the most delightful in the world. But when the biography 
of Mathieu is written in the Life of the Saints [he was very pious], 
you must acknowledge that this ¢éfe-d-téte with the most admired 
woman of the time will form a very droll chapter. ‘To the pure all 
things are pure,’ says Saint Paul, and he is right.” 


The raillery is exquisite. 
The only recorded failure of Madame Récamier to secure a 


desired purpose by means of her numerous fascinations was her 
attempt to induce Guizot to become a frequent visitor to her 
salon. It is probable, however, that, in this case, Guizot, though 
sternly principled and somewhat puritanical, was influenced by 
some exceptional cause ; for he certainly belonged to a class of 
men sparingly endowed with power to resist weapons of such a 
nature, even when less numerous and effective. 
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Incredulous hitherto even of the possibility of such a discom- 
fiture, Madame Récamier must have suffered sore humiliation 
when she became fully sensible that her wonderful charms were 
not irresistible. It was late in life before this conviction dawned 
upon her. During her early years, confidence in her power had 
tended to foster, at the expense of her generous instincts, her 
pride of dominion over the feelings of those with whom she was 
intimate ; and she was accustomed, as already remarked, to 
sacrifice—not wantonly, perhaps, but certainly with little com- 

- punction—the most ardent love of her admirers at the shrine of 

her vanity. This inattention to the pain she inflicted upon 
others was shown with peculiar intensity during the long and 
untiring devotion which she persisted in exacting from Jean- 
Jacques Ampére and Benjamin Constant. The former, at the 
time he became acquainted with Madame Récamier,—then a 
middle-aged woman,—had hardly attained maturity ; and it is 
by no means surprising that so young a man should have been 
intoxicated with language such as Madame Récamier was wont 
to use in addressing those who had consciously or inadvertently 
become entangled in her toils. A specimen of her insidious and 
cruel trifling is shown in the following extract from a letter she 
wrote to Ampére in 1824 :— 


“Je recois votre seconde lettre de Tarracine, elle me touche jus- 
qu’au fond du ceur. Je pense 4 vous, je vous suis sur cette route que 
vous faites seul, je vous vois comme le pauvre pigeon voyageur. 

Mon frére a-t-il tout ce qu’il veut, 
Bon.souper, bon gite et le reste?”’ 


The almost inevitable effect of such language was to inspire 
Ampére with amorous thoughts: and it was in this wise such 
thoughts found expression :— 


“Je me dis qu’en lisant cette lettre vous serez peut-étre un peu 
attendrie en pensant 4 dix ans d’une affection si douce, si pure, 
que rien peut altérer, et sur laquelle nous pouvons nous reposer 
pour tout l’avenir Ne m’enverrez-vous pas pour mes étrennes 
quelques-unes de ces lignes que vous seule savez écrire? C’est un 
moment pour vous, et moi je vis bien longtemps sur ces moments-la.” 


In the lately published letters addressed, between the years 
1817 and 1830, to Madame Récamier by Benjamin Constant, 
there is displayed, with less excuse, far greater fatuity. The 
future author of the Acte Additionnel was not at the earlier 
date a young man. His experience and his mental acquirements 
were exceptionally extensive. He was widely conversant with men 
and women, their ways and their wiles. Though, from long and 
varied practice, he was generally capable of detecting the secret 
springs which influence human actions, his penetration was at 
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times deflected by the erratic movements of some absorbing 
feeling. Though brave even to rashness, he was deficient in 
firmness ; and though intellectually powerful, he was morally 
weak. He was poorly endowed with self-control ; and the most 
glaring, if not the greatest, inconsistency which is noticeable in 
his career was caused by a passion to which he had weakly 
succumbed, and which had become the arbiter of his actions. 

On the 19th of March, 1815, when Louis XVIII. was about 
to quit Paris, and Napoléon was at Fontainebleau, an article in 
the Débats from the pen of Benjamin Constant contains the 
following words:—“Je n’irai pas, misérable transfuge, me 
trainer d’un pouvoir 4 l’autre, couvrir l‘infamie par le sophisme 
et balbutier des mots profanés pour racheter une vie honteuse.” 
The writer was urged by his friends to place himself beyond 
the reach of the Autocrat. Acceding to this advice, Constant 
hastened from Paris, and got as far as Nantes, on his way to 
America. There he hesitated, and after an absence of five days 
he was again in the capital. Yet a few days, and it was found 
that the erewhile bitter opponent of the Empire had been 
willing to accept the title of Conseiller d Etat, and was delibe- 
rately bending his powerful mind—whether seriously or not is 
doubtful—to perform the impossible feat of transforming the 
tyrant Napoléon into a Constitutional sovereign ! 

Whence this glaring inconsistency, this sudden change of 
front? The cause, so mysterious at the time, is now fully re- 
vealed—Constant could not endure banishment from the woman 
who had usurped the entire control of his mind, and the exclu- 
sive possession of his heart. His letters, though they show that 
the inventive faculty of the writer—a faculty remarkably fertile 
—had been surcharged with extravagant demands, are replete 
with skilful combinations. They exhaust the whole vocabulary 
of love: they form a repertory of amorous expression in all its 
phases. They pass from despondency to exultation, from abject 
entreaties to objurgations and even threats; and present, in 
some form, the passionate impatience, excitement, and often the 
mental confusion of the writer. Repetition is not infrequent : 
it was almost inevitable. But this iteration, if not positively 
attractive, is lost sight of under the elegance and perfect grace 
of the diction in which the letters are conspicuously arrayed. 
Surely no epistles of such a nature were ever penned with 
greater ease and facility; for they are evidently the spontaneous 
products of a mind overflowing with gushing thoughts. 

To clothe such productions in a foreign garb would inevitably 
detract from their perfect grace, naturalness, and simplicity. 
The following extracts from the originals will, we think, fully 
justify this conclusion. Most of the letters were written in 1815, 
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whilst the love of the writer was dizzy with expectation, clouded 
with doubts, or overwhelmed with despair. Those which follow 
are considerably less in number, and were penned at gradually 
increasing intervals. It was a case of hope deferred, and the 
inevitable sickness of heart preyed upon Constant. In justice 
to Madame Récamier, it should be noted that she never positively 
encouraged the feeling of passionate admiration so frequently 
shown towards her. Her great fault—so great at times as to 
look very like cruelty prepense—was her general unwillingness 
positively to forbid the persistence of such love. It was, indeed, 
her invariable custom to treat the élite of her worshippers with 
an insinuating grace which could not fail to challenge professions 
of love. This warm feeling she endeavoured to keep simmer- 
ing, as it were, in the breast of her admirers, in order to enjoy the 
sweets of constant homage, and the delicious emotions of passion 
without approaching too near the confines of danger, or even of 
anxiety. When it presumed to make any advance not perfectly 
deferential and submissive, she was wont to check it, though in 
a manner so charming and enticing that it retreated only to 
nourish itself on thoughts more infatuated than ever. Thus she 
deliberately retained many of her lovers for years hovering 
between hope and despair. 

Though the first letter addressed to Madame Récamier by 
Constant is dated 1807, no regular correspondence took place 
between them until 1814. Thenit was that Madame Récamier 
invited Constant to discuss, at several interviews, certain matters 
relating to Murat, King of Naples. To Murat these interviews 
brought no advantage ; to Constant they were the beginning, or 
rather the confirmation, of a passion which ceaselessly tortured 
him during the remainder of his life. The expression of 
admiration which occurs in a letter dated the 8th of September, 
1810, is the placid intimation of the approaching love storm :— 
“Tl yaen vous, Madame, je ne sais quel intérét qui captive et 
qui ne peut jamais cesser.” Four years later, Constant 
enna and somewhat suddenly declares the full scope of 

ove :— 


“ Je n’aj jamais qu’une pensée. Vous l’avez voulu; cette pensée, 
cest vous. Politique, société, tout a disparu. Je vous parais fou 
peut-étre J’ai raison d’étre fou—je serais fou de ne |’étre pas. 
.... damais on n’a aimé comme je vous aime Soyez mon 
ange tutélaire, mon bon génie, le Dieu qui ordonnera le choas dans ma 
téte et dans mon cceur.” 


Clouds rapidly gather and obscure the fair prospect— 


‘‘ Aujourd’hui que mon sort est en vos mains, Juliette, chere Juliette, 
un mot peut me sauver..... Un peu d’espérance renait dans mon 
FF 2 
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ame. Ne la tuez pas, par pitié, ne rejetez pas un rocher sur ce ceur 
qui se rouvre 4 peine.... . Repondez, décidez. Vous disposez 
souverainement de toute ma destinée, Adieu, piti¢, affection, justice 
au nom de Dieu.” 

Such plaintive accents of doubt and entreaty are of frequent 
occurrence ; and then there was jealousy, whose intrusion could 
not be prevented. Constant fancied he perceived a formidable 
rival in a certain M. de Forban, and he vents his suspicion to 
Madame Récamier :— 


“ Je vous aime follement Pardonnez-moi cette lettre, elle est 
le cri de la souffrance la plus affreuse. . . . . Apres le bonheur de 
vous posséder, il.en est un que je mets presqu’a coté, ce serait celui de 
frapper l’homme qui a perdu ma vie et de mourir aprés. Pardon 
encore. Je ne sais ce que j’écris.” 

He tried flattery— 

“ Vous étes l’idéal d’une femme, la réunion de tout ce qui séduit, de 
tout ce qui impose, de tout ce qu’on révére, et de tout ce qu’on aime. 
. . . « Vous étes en figure, en esprit, en noblesse, en pureté, en délica- 
tesse, l’étre idéal que l’imagination concevrait 4 peine si vous n’existiez 


” 


pas. 

This fulsome appeal failed to make the slightest impression 
upon one who had long since grown tired of such intoxicating 
incense. He then endeavoured to awaken her pity :— 


“Tl est trop vrai, je ne suis plus moi, je ne peux plus repondre de 
moi. Crime, vertu, héroisme, lacheté, délire, désespoir, activité, 
anéantissement, tout depend de vous. Dieu m’a remis entre vos 
mains, .... Les trénes du monde, la richesse, la vie, la mort, le 
succés, la gloire, l’exil, l’échafaud, tout cela m’est rien 4 coté d’un signe 
d’affection de vous Ne me déchirez pas le ceeur, parce que je 
vous aime. C’est mon seul crime, ma seule erreur, c’est ma perte.” 


At length his delirium began to subside, and most of the 
illusions which haunted him vanished :— 


“Tl est étrange, cet attachement pour vous, et d’une nature singuliére. 
.... de puis n’étre que votre ami, et je ne demande que cela.” 


Superstition came to his aid, inspired by the mystic utterances 
of a. very elegant and eloquent sibyl—Mme. de Kriidner. 
.Many of his letters became disfigured with an incongruous 
mixture of pious exhortations and amorous appeals :— 


“ Je concois maintenant pourquoi il a fallu que vous exerciez sur moi 
cette épouvantable et mystérieuse puissance, I] a fallu que vous 
brisiez ce ceur revolté, que vous blessiez tout ce qui était rebelle en 
moi, mon amour, mon amour-propre, que vous m’humilliez de toutes 
les maniéres, et que votre insouciance me foule aux pieds..... 
Quelquefois je me dis que, dans cette passion inexplicable et si 
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douloureuse, il y a peut-étre de Ja volonté divine Le ciel vous 
avait choisie pour me faire traverser cette terrible épreuve. Vous 
avez bien rempli votre mission..... J’ai dit & cette puissance 
inconnue que je me résignais 4 mourir dans l’isolement ol vous me 
laissez, pourvu que vous soyez heureuse..... Adieu! Ne soyez 
pas fachée. Il n’y a point de murmure au fond de mon ceur.” 

This appears to have been the last faint, hopeless cry for pity, 
though it 1s both preceded and followed by upbraidings :— 

“ Etez-vous contente de vous-méme relativement 4 moi? c'est a 
votre conscience que j’en appelle. . . . . Vous ne lirez pas ces lettres, 
je le crois. Vous les lirez peut-étre un jour. Les choses changent 
de face quand elles sont devenues irréparables.” 


That Benjamin Constant—a man endowed with great penctra- 
tion and mental vigour—should have been duped in such an 
egregious manner appears inexplicable. The unpleasant reality, 
which he seems to have perversely overlooked, for he must have 
been aware how remorselessly it had been revealed to others, 
forced itself at last upon his attention. In a letter dated the 
7th of December, 1815, a tardy avowal of the bitter truth is 
wrung from him in the following well-merited censure :— 

“Le seul tort que vous ayez, c’est d’avoir voulu vous faire aimer de 
moi, par je ne sais quelle lubie qui ne vous a duré que cing jours. Je 
vous en parle sans rancune parce que la doleur du ceeur, la seule que 
je redoute, est passée, Mais vous m’avez fait un mal veritable et sans 
remede, comme carriére, fortune, reputation, bonheur de toute 

Chacun a un moyen de nuire, et chacun est également 
coupable quand il s’en sert, depuis homme qui poignarde jusqu’a la 
femme qui veut s’assurer de son charme, au risque de l’agonie 4 
laquelle elle abandonne ensuite le malheureux qui s’est laissé 
prendré.” 

If Madame Récamier seldom showed much compunction in the 
excessive and arbitrary exercise of her redoubtable attractions, 
she was not always permitted to escape some degree of retribu- 
tive justice. Punishment, it is true, rarely reached her, and, 
when it came, usually appeared in the form of some untoward 
revolt against her tyrannous charms: but on one or two occasions 
it inflicted acute sufferings upon her most sensitive feelings. 
There was one man at least who, though to the fullest extent 
acknowledging himself to be her admirer, and whose friendship 
she retained upwards of twenty years, exerted a controlling and 
even a retaliative power over her, which forced her at times to 
taste the bitterness of the tyranny she was accustomed to impose 
upon others. Chateaubriand loved her, as most others did, for 
her personal attractions; but it was a love which, even at its 
commencement, had in it far more than an ordinary admixture 
of selfishness, an ingredient which gradually increased in 
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amount until the entire feeling became transformed, and repre- 
sented little more than the lover’s own convenience and caprice. 
On her part, Madame Récamier, whose cool temperament 
preserved her from the entanglements of love, was fascinated by 
the genius, position, and imposing personal bearing of one who 
was considered to hold the most distinguished position among 
contemporary writers; and, like the feeling of selfishness in 
Chateaubriand, this glowing esteem gradually attained a pre- 
dominant position in her mind, and finally became the all- 
absorbing interest of her life. To Chateaubriand, supremely 
swayed by egotism, this admiration, though in itself very great, 
presented colossal proportions; and he made very successful use 
of it as a means of humouring his naturally imperious tendencies. 
The exquisitely expert trifler with the feelings of others was her- 
self condemned to bear the heart-griefs occasioned by the 
unrelenting exactions of vanity, or by the apathy resulting from 
preoccupied feelings. From extant information it seems probable 
that Chateaubriand was greatly influenced in his behaviour 
towards Madame Récamier by the existing amount of popularity 
accorded to him. When applause rarely reached him, except 
in whispered accents, he was attentive and even submis- 
sive; when it was loud and general, his respectful reserve, so 
dear to Madame Récamier, diminished, and at times gave place 
to superciliousness both in demeanour and discourse. ‘Thus it 
happened that whilst he was at the zenith of his popularity and 
filled a high official position in the State, Madame Récamier 
sought refuge in Italy in order to avoid continual mortification 
to her vanity, and to escape pangs often inflicted upon yet more 
delicate sensibilities. Taking a general view of the long intimacy 
which subsisted between them, we note with interest the 
methodical character which it presented during the closing years 
of its existence. Madame Ancelot, in her work on “ Les Salons 
de Paris, Foyers Eteints,” gives among her experiences the 
following graphic picture, often presented, of this systematized 
intercourse :— 

Early in the day, Chateaubriand was accustomed to write a few lines 
to Madame Récamier, and at three o’clock to visit her. They took tea 
together, and at four o'clock guests were admitted. The great man 
was invariably found seated on the left of the fireplace, and the 
mistress of the house on the right. Conversation was carried on with 
bated breath, as though an invalid were in the room. Sometimes 
Chateaubriand would remain silent a long while, but his face showed 
when the conversation pleased him. . . . . When it was not to his 
taste, he made uo attempt to hide his indifference, but began to caress 
a rather ugly cat on a low stool beside him. The animal seemed 
placed there in order to prevent any guest from making a too familiar 
approach towards Chateaubriand. In fact, like everything else in the 
salon, the cat was there for a calculated purpose. If by this evidence 
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of indifference Chateaubriand failed to turn the conversation into a 
channel more agreeable to himself, another more explicit movement 
on his part soon showed that mere ennui had given place to impatience. 
Leaving the cat, he began to handle with feverish irritation the tassel 
at the end of the bell-cord beside the fireplace. Though Madame 
Récamier received no direct intimation that the limits of patience were 
reached, she seemed to divine that such was the case, and always found 
some means of hinting to the unlucky speaker that it was time for 
him to set bounds to his eloquence. 


By the death of Chateaubriand, in 1848, Madame Récamier 
was deprived of the last of her most cherished friends. She was 
now old and nearly blind: in a few months her regrets and her 
comparative loneliness, undermining her strength, made her an, 
easy prey to a dreadful epidemic then raging ; and she who had 
been for many years the most lovely and admired woman 
in Europe sank into the grave. 

“As long as French society exists,’ says Sainte-Beuve, 
“Madame Récamier will not be forgotten.” However that may 
be, certain it is that at her death the lingering shadow of the 
old Parisian salon finally disappeared. During the greater part 
of her reign, indeed, the salon had ceased to be an institution 
wielding literary, political, or other influence, and retained 
merely that part of its former consideration represented by the 
degree of attractiveness in the individual who presided over it. 
The substance of its power was gone: it was a name and 
nothing more. It had deeply imbued French society with that 
exquisite taste and politeness which never fail to elicit the 
admiration and not unfrequently the envy of the world. Much 
of this fascinating polish, however, has for some time been wearing 
out and passing into a mere tradition. It was a special product 
of the times, developed in great part from a combination 
of accidental social and political causes. It is nevertheless 
so congenial to the French character, that no undermining 
or opposing influences are ever likely very perceptibly to bedim 
it, much less to obliterate its traces. The salon had, moreover, 
presumed to initiate fashion, and guide the intellectual agencies 
destined to mould the character of the age which began with the 
petits sowpers and ended with the Revolution. But in the 
nineteenth century there is no fitting place for such an institu- 
tion, its active functions having entirely passed into more efficient 
keeping. The natural and judicious freedom which existed 
under the Restoration and the July Monarchy enabled the 
Tribune and the Press to give wider and fuller expression 
to public opinion: in presence of unclouded and far-reaching 
light, the circumscribed artificial lustre which had glimmered in 
the salon disappeared. 
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4, The Reform of the House of Lords. -A Speech delivered in 
that House, June 20, 1884, by Lord Rosexery. LEdin-’ 
burgh : Andrew Elliot. » 


5. The House of Lords and the Franchise Bill. A Speech 
delivered in the House of Lords on the Second Reading of 
the Franchise Bill, July 8, 1884, by Lord RosEBery. 
Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot. 


6. ‘Speech. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the 
“Corn Exchange, ‘Edinburgh, on Saturday, August. 30, 
‘1884. (Revised Edition). Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 
{Reprinted from the Scotsman’s reports by the Scottish 
Liberal Association. ] ; 


FTER an interval of more than fifty years the controversy’ 
A between the peers and the people as to their repre- 
sentation in Parliament is revived by a rash and headstrong” 
party ‘leader. Lord Macaulay describes the founder ‘of the‘ 
Cecil family “as a moderate, cautious, flexible Minister, skilled! 
in the details of business, competent to advise, but not aspirmg- 
to command.”*. Whatever Lord Salisbury has inherited from. 
his forefathers, the wisdom of the founder of his house’ has’ 
not descended upon him. A rising member of the Liberal partyt- 
most aptly likened the Tory leader to Samson, who, in his blind- 
ness, pulled down the House of Dagon “ upon the lords and alt 
the people that were therein.” The effect of the ‘rejection or 
effectual stoppage of the Franchise Bill, as every one even of the 





* “Essay on Lord Burleigh ‘and his Times.”. ‘waa edd. 
t+ Mr. W. Copeland Borlase, M.P. for East Cornwall... 
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meanest capacity foresaw, “ has already drawn in its train ”—we 
adopt Mr. Gladstone’s language, than which nothing can.be better 
—“ other questions of the gravest kind, and has suggested to the 
minds of a vast portion of the people the inquiry whether the 
time has come when it will be necessary to study the means of 
introducing an organic change into the constitution of the House 
of Lords.”* ; 

It is therefore a fitting time to consider the nature and 
character of the House of Lords, its power and the use it has made 
of ita the deadlock into which the two Houses, by the indiscretion 
of thé Tory leader, have been led, and the means of escape from 
it, and, if such there be, of preventing its recurrence. Blackstone, 
defining the nature and character of the House of Lord, according 
to the metaphysical or @ priori as distinguished from the inductive 
method, says :—“ It is a body of nobility which is more peculiarly 
necessary in our mixed and compounded constitution in order to 
support the rights both of the Crown and the people by forming a 
barrier to withstand the encroachments of both.”+ The inductive 
method of treating the subject reveals to us the opposite as being 
the real state of things. Modern writers, Dr. E. A. Freeman for 
one, deny that the House of Lords is, or ever was, a noblesse, 
an order or body of nobles. It certainly was not called together 
for any such purpose as Blackstone imagines, but chiefly to supply 
the King with money. At first it was mainly an por: 
of ecclesiastics, bishops, and mitred abbots, mixed with a smaller 
number of the great feudal vassals of the Crown. These were 
ixicreased from time to time, and became strong enough to strive 
against the supremacy of the King. In all their struggles with 
the Crown the action of the peers was simply an exhibition of 
undisguised selfishness. It is not to the peers, but to the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses of England that we owe our liberties. At 
the Reformation the House became mainly a temporal assembly. 
On the passing of the statute of 16 Charles I, it became exclu- 
sively a lay body, and no bishops were again summoned until 
after the repeal of that statute by[the Act of 13 Charles II.t 
At the unions with Scotland and Ireland the House on’ each 
occasion became in part a representative assembly, “ the rotatory, 
ecclesiastical representatives from Ireland,” as they have been: 
called,§ disappeared on the abolition of the Irish Church Estab-. 
lishment, but, though a representative element has. been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, it has been truly said thatthe House 





* Speech, Aug. 30, 1884, p. 7. # “Commentaries,” vol. i. p. 167. a 
“ Blackstone,” vol. i. p. 157, note. : nee 
Lord Rosebery, “ Reform of the House of Lord,” p: 5. 
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“represents nothing but the timorous instincts of property and 
privilege.” A new element was introduced by the creation of 
three life peerages in 1876. 

Vague and inaccurate ideas as to the antiquity of the House 
are common, The corporate body, called the House of Lords, is 
no doubt of great antiquity, but the majority of the individual 
peers, of whom the body corporate consists, have been created 
within the last one hundred and twenty-five years, and the 
majority of these at dates much nearer to the present time. 
Coke, in his Fourth Institute, says the number of temporal peers, 
at the time he wrote, was one hundred and six. When, in Anne's 
reign, the Tory Ministry resolved to swamp the Whig majority 
of the House of Lords, a creation of twelve peers was sufficient for 
their purpose. “In France,” wrote Gibbon, “the remains of 
liberty are kept alive by the spirit, the honours, and even the 
prejudices of fifty thousand nobles. Two hundred families supply 
in lineal descent the second branch of the English legislature, 
which maintains, between the King and the Commons, the balance 
of the Constitution.”* At the accession of George III., there 
were one hundred and seventy-four peers altogether, of whom 
thirteen were minors, and twelve Roman Catiolics, leaving one 
hundred and forty-nine sitting peers.t' In the first ten years of 
this reign forty-two peers were created, or promoted to a higher 
rank in the peerage. Lord North was Premier from 1770 to 
1782, and he created or promoted about thirty.peers.t In 
1782, on a motion condemning the elevation of Lord George 
Germain to the peerage, “only twenty-eight peers,” as Wraxall 
narrates, “supported the motion. Nearly a hundred voted 
against it. These aggregate numbers,” he continues, “ ap- 
pear indeed small to us, but we must recollect the limited 
extent of the peerage compared with the present times.”§ In 
the division in the Lords on Fox’s India Bill in December, 
1783, when a canvass against the Bill was set on foot by the 
King himself,|| and every effort was used on both sides, the Bill 
was rejected by ninety-five to seventy-six votes : one hundred and 
seventy-one peers therefore took part in the division : “ A pro- 
digious number,” says the writer just quoted, “ if we consider the 
limited number of the'peerage at that time.” Pitt then became 


* “Decline and Fall,” chapter xliv. 

t Lord Rosebory, ui supra. 

+ “ Hayward’s Essays,” third series, = 6, nt 

; “Wraxall’s Memoirs.” Edition, 1884, by Henry B, Wheatley, vol. ii. 
p. 182. The passage quoted was written in 1818. We take this opportunity 
of expressing our obligations to Mr. Wheatley for his valuable edition of this 
intetesting and important book. 

| Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Administrations,” &c., p. 68. 

4] “ Wraxall,” ui supra. 
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Premier. “It was not Lord North,” continues the same writer, 
“but Mr. Pitt, who augmented the members of that House, if 
not with a profuse yet unquestionably with an unsparing hand. 
We have now above three hundred. Perhaps, however, that 
augmentation, great as it is, bears only a relative proportion to 
the increase of national revenue, popularity, and territory within 
the last thirty years.” Dean Milman, in a note to the passage 
we have quoted from Gibbon, pronounces it to be “a wise policy 
to ineréase the patrician order in proportion to the general 
increase of the nation.” 

The two Premierships of Pitt extended over eighteen years, 
during which time he created or promoted one hundred and forty 
peers. We have heard attributed to Pitt the saying that every 
man with £10,000 a year had aright to be made a peer. On 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham in 1783, the title and 
dignity of a British marquis became extinct— 


he [says Wraxall] being the sole individual in the kingdom who then 
possessed that high rank, to which Mr. Pitt has since elevated during 
his administration eleven individuals, besides creating nine Irish 
marquises, where there did not previously exist one peer of that order ; 
such has been the prodigious increase in the number of peerages during 
the present reign! Unquestionably Mr. Pitt, in thus augmenting the 
numbers of the House of Lotds, was not animated by the same inten- 
tion as the Romans attributed to the first of the Cwsars, when he 
increased the Senate to nine hundred, or, as Suetonius expresses it, 
‘¢Senatum supplevit.” But it will be for our descendants to decide 
how far he has practically produced a similar effect on the constitution 
of Great Britain, with the pernicious consequence which flowed from 
the augmentation of the Roman Senate by Cesar.* 


Gibbon, in a note, adds to the passage as to the noblesse of 
France we have quoted. “The most ancient families claim the 
immemorial possession of arms and fiefs. Since the crusades, 
some, the most truly respectable, have been created by the king, 
for merit and services, The recent andivulgar crowd is derived 
from the multitude of venal offices without trust or dignity, which 
continually ennoble the wealthy plebeians.”’t The peers of Mr. 
Pitt’s creation cannot trace their honours to a purer or higher 
source than the “ recent and vulgar crowd” of French nobles of 
the reign of Louis XVI. By Burke’s measure of 1783 for the 
reduction of the Civil List, various offices or nominal employ- 
ments, which had become obsolete and destitute of any real func- 
tions and void of apparent utility, were suppressed, and a yearly 
sum, sufficient to “be a considerable object of national economy,” 


— 


® “ Wraxall,” vol. ii, p. 350, and-eonf. vol. iv. p. 14 note. + Ubi supra, 
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was saved to the country. Wraxall comments on this measure, 
and its result in a remarkable passage, showing the absence of, 
Ee ublic spirit in the members of the House of Commons of that day. 

he Sir Francis Wronghead of an earlier date had his successors 
among them. 

In Burke’s eagerness to diminish the supposed overgrown influence 
of the Crown, arising from the distribution of offices among members 
of the House of Commons, a greater injury has been probably sus- 
tained by the British Constitution. The minister deprived of the 
means of procuring parliamentary attendance and support by con- 
ferring places on his adherents, has in many instances been compelled 
to substitute a far higher remuneration, peerages. A review of Pitt’s 
administration will form the strongest illustration of this remark. 


Elsewhere Wraxall insinuates that peerages he names were 
the reward of loans made to Pitt, whose embarrassments every 
one knows, What follows will remind our readers uf Mr. 
Grote’s remark that Burke spent the latter part of his life in 
undoing all he had done in its earlier part. 

I know on the best authority, that Burke himself lived to adopt the 
opinion, and, like other reformers or innovators, found reason to lament 
the effects of his own Bill. Being at Bath in a declining state of 
health, not long before his decease, I believe in 1797, the conversation 
turned on the great augmentation made by Pitt to the numbers: of 
the House of Lords during the preceding thirteen years, ‘TI fear,” 
said Burke, ‘‘ that I am partly accountable for such a disproportionate 
increase of honours, by having deprived the Crown and the Ministers 
of so many other sources of recompense or reward which were extin- 
guished by’ my Bill of Reform.* 


The total number of peers created in the long reign of 
George III. was 388. In 1831 the House of Lords rejected the 
first Reform Bill. Both parties used every means to bring. up 
all.available votes. The Bill was defeated by 199 votes to [58. 
A.comparison of these figures with those of the division of 1788 
shows that the members of the House had in the interval more 
than doubled in number. It is noteworthy that “of the Peers 
who were created before 1790, one hundred and four supported 
the Bill, and only four voted against it, and the Bill was thrown 
out mainly by the peers created by Mr. Pitt.” ¢ 

Mr. Gladstone in his first Ministry created thirty-six pe 
in five years. Lord Beaconsfield in his six years’ Ministry pa 
forty-six peers. The present Ministry in the first three years of 
their career added sixteen new peers to the roll.t The House 


es Wrexall vol, ii. p7°285-6 
Rk Rosebery, “ Reform of the House of Lords,” p. 5 
take these figures from a not very accurate writer, M. Philippe Daryl. 
Bee | his “ Public lies in England,” p. 1s i. 
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of Lords, including the Bishops, the three life peers, and the 
Scotch and Irish representatives, now contains more than 500 
members. It cannot accurately be described as—though it 
often is so— our ancient nobility.” It is equally inaccurate, 
though common, to speak of the House of Lords as representing 
the property, more especially the landed property, of the country. 
For instance, a French writer affirms of the peers universally 
“that the family fortune is enormous, inalienable, and is 
constantly increasing.”* Lord Rosebery describes the assembly 
which he adorns in these words: “There is too much receiving 
of rent in this House, and too little paying of rent. We 
represent too much one class ; we see one side of the shield too 
much.” + Even Lord Salisbury admits: “ We belong too much 
to one class . . . . those whose wealth and power depend upon 
the agricultural interest and landed property.” t Buta change in 
this state of things is silently going on. ‘ The Settled Estates 
Act,” carried by Earl Cairns, with the assent of the Lord 
Chancellor, and the similar legislation adopted for Scotland, 
mainly through the efforts of Lord Rosebery himself, have made 
it possible for any are to alienate his estates, and we have the 
testimony of Lord Rosebery “that alienation of lands is going 


on at a rapid rate. The other day the Z'%imes published the 


largest number it had ever published, and why? Because it had 
eight columns of advertisements of land for sale. No one,” adds 
the noble lord, “can shut his eyes to the fact that this 
must make a great change in this House.” § There are no doubt 
among the peers many great landowners and wealthy men, but 
alarge number of the oldest titles are very moderately endowed; 
and of the many successful lawyers, soldiers and politicians, who 
of late years have been raised to the peerage, few are rich men. 
One thing is clear, that except a man possess wealth he is of 
little or no weight in the House of Lords) We know a Baron 
who sits as the sixteenth in lineal descent from the first holder 
of the title, and has therefore an unanswerable claim to be 
considered one of our ancient nobility ; but the noble lord is 
unfortunately a poor man, his income is to be reckoned in 
hundreds, and very few of them. On the few occasions on 
which this Baron of ancient descent has risen to address his 
peers he could scarcely obtain a hearing, and was treated with 
cool insolence by such men as the present Lord Stratheden, 
whose grandfather was a Presbyterian minister, and the late 
Lord Overstone, whose grandfather began life as an Unitarian 
preacher and a manufacturer of flannel. 
* “ Public Life in England,” p. 145. 


+ “Reform of the House of Lords,” p. 5. , 
{ Quoted by Lord Rosebery. Ibid. p. 18, § Ibid. p. 21. 
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This singular legislative body, which is not an assembly of 
nobles, landowners, or millionaires, but is made up of individ- 
uals of those classes, of successful ecclesiastics, lawyers, soldiers 
and politicians, and of others who, from motives of party con- 
venience or party gratitude have been made peers, has gained 
the admiration of foreign politicians, and the admiration and 
the confidence of a large portion of the people of this country. 
The late M. de Mostalecibert conversing with Henry Greville, 
descanted much on the folly of the Palmerston Government in 
trying to confer a life peerage on Sir James Parke, an ill-advised 
measure which seems to have originated with the late Prince 
Consort.* M, de Montalembert added: “ It was inconceivable 
how the Government could be weak enough to weaken thé 
institution of an hereditary peerage whilst every other Constitu- 
tional Government had failed in solving the problem of a 
‘Second House.’” + A much less distinguished and not ver 
accurate Frenchman, whom we have already quoted, thinks that 


In the Upper House there are scarcely thirty politicians worthy 
of the name. The rest compose the audience, and the inert voting 
mass. But these thirty politicians have been members of the Cabinet, 
or accustomed to business in the House of Commons during the life- 
time of their fathers. They have political tastes, have been abroad! in 
the diplomatic service, and are well informed upon European ques- 
tions. So there exists some considerable talent among those who 
habitually speak, Therefore the interest which attaches to debates in 
the House of Lords, is generally confined to foreign or colonial topics 
—imperial topics as they call them in Great Britain. Here is its 
true réle. In no other part of the world, as one will easily under- 
stand, do we find any politicians who have become so intimate 
with foreign statesmen, who have studied so closely and with so 
much effect great diplomatic questions, who have, in a word acquired 
such a valuable experience. The House of Lords may have, in the 
course of a session, one hundred colourless sittings; but it is seldom 
that it has not two or three of capital interest.t 





* “¥, Ellice . . . . believes the life peerage affair was originally concerted 
between Prince Albert and Granville, taken up by the Chancellor [Lord 
Cranworth], who, though an excellent man, had got the Government into various 
scrapes, owing to his unfitness for his office; and that Palmerston had agreed 
to it wth t levity, and did uot think it worth while to bring it before the 
pebine although it was a Question of great constitutional importance.” 

enry Greyille’s “ Diary,” 2nd series, p. 362, and see p. 306. Lord Campbell 
attributed the measure to tho bad advice of Bethell [Lord Westbury]. See 
“ Campbell's Life,” vol. ii. p. 338. 

He Greville’s “ Diary,” 2nd series, p. 315. 

Daryl, “ Public Life in England,” p. 147, 8; conf. Escott’s “ England,” 
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Mr. Escott, when he first published his “ England,” thought 
that even in this democratic age the House of Lords was gaining 
rather than losing power, and he further observes :— 


The influence of the House of Lords upon the deliberations and the 
acts of Parliament is, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a 
very real thing, there can be no doubts but it is not exercised in the 
old way, nor is it exercised in the only manner which some persons 
may imagine to be possible The real influence of their Lord- 
ships is invisible rather than visible; they prevent certain mousures 
being introduced quite as much as they control them when introduced. 
Whatever may be the case with the country, the Conservative party 
are always sure to have an overwhelming majority amongst the peers. 
Hence it is always theoretically possible for the Upper House to reject 
any measure passed by the Lower House, which may offend the preju- 
dices of Conservatism, A Liberal Cabinet, we may suppose, meditates 
the introduction of a Bill which is considered fatally to affect some 
great Conservative interest; their Lordships get wind of the proposal, 
and politely but firmly hint that it will not do—what is, or at least 
what may be the consequence? The measure is either shelved, or else 
watered down to such an extent that its drastic powers disappear.* 


This state of things has been for some time gradually changing, 
and since the last General Election, even before the happening 
of the events of the last few months, the influence of the Lords 


has materially declined. 

There is another and, we think, larger number of the people of 
this country who do not share these feelings of admiration of, 
and confidence in, the House of Lords, but who agree with this 
opinion of Professor Thorold Rogers :— 


Except during a few years of Queen Anne’s reign, when a standing 
quarrel with the Commons led it to reject the Occasional Conformity 
Bill, I cannot discover any period in which the House of Lords, in its 
legislative capacity, has effected any reform whatever for the English 
people. I am now speaking of those reforms which the wiser men of 
both traditional parties in Great Britain acknowledge to have been 
expedient or just or necessary. t 


Again : 

The protests of the Upper House before the Reform Bill, constitute 
a valuable body of State papers Of old the Lords had a policy, 
not perhaps always wise, but generally broad and intelligible. At the 


present time they confine themselves to petty hindrances, and appar- 
ently to petty spite.t 





# “En pea pe, 886, 7. 
“ Cobden odern Political'‘Opinion,” preface, p. 13, 
Ibid. p. 263, 
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| Parenthetically we may observe that this remark was well 
illustrated in the last Session by the way in which the Lords, 

MW under the leadership of Lord Salisbury, treated “The Corrupt 
Practices (Municipal Elections) Bill.” That measure had been 

FY carefully considered in the House of Commons, but the Conserv- 
| ative peers, having a majority of two present, could not resist 
the temptation to put the Government in a minority, and, with- 

out reason or excuse, inserted a clause limiting the operations 


i of the Bill to one year. 
af We resume our quotations from Professor Rogers :—* There 
it are those who think the Upper House utterly useless and re- 


commend its abolition: There are those who consider that it 
1 has a useful function in checking rash legislation. There are 


ai those who cannot discover any service which it does beyond 
Hy that of sustaining indefensible interests.”* A survey of the 
a actions of the House of Lords since the passing of the Great 
th Reform. Act will, we think, conclusively show the truth of the 


last: stated opinion :—‘ You know,” said Mr. Gladstone to his 
constituents, “ the value we all set upon Municipal Institutions, 
the means of carrying on local self-government, and, to a great 
extent, the seed-plot within and upon which habits of political 
thought and capacity are formed throughout the country,” + 
How did the Lords treat the Whig measure for Municipal 
Reform? The writer of “ Fifty Years of the House of Lords” 
describes their treatment of it in language which we cannot hope 
to improve, and therefore transcribe :— : 


This great measure, which created anew the whole machinery of 
Municipal Government, narrowly escaped a defeat through a collision 
between the two Houses.... . The Municipal Reform Bill, as it was 
sent down by the Lords to the Commons, was an entirely different 
measure from that which the Commons had sent up to the Lords. 
Not daring to reject outright a measure of reform which was. not 
less obviously required by the necessities of the times than it was 
urgently demanded by the popular voice, the Peers allowed the Bill to 
pass its second reading and then eviscerated it in committee. The 
alterations which they effected afford a striking illustration of the 
a extent to which their worships, while appearing to improve a measure, 

hi can transform it so utterly as to make it unrecognizable by its authors. 
The Commons proposed to establish the Municipal Government of 
our Boroughs on the broadest popular foundation. The householders 
were to elect the Councillors, by whom the whole government of the 
town, even to the nomination of its justices, was to be exercised. All 

















* « Cobden and Modern Political Opinion,” preface, p. 263. 
it Speech’ of August 30, 1884, p. 18; conf. Escott’s “England” c¢. v.: 
“Municipal Government,” p. 54, e¢ seg. prtiat 
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the old system was swept away at a stroke, and the new Corporations 
were left untrammelled to carry out the wishes of their constituents. 
Such was the Bill as it entered the House of Lords; such was not the 
Bill when it was sent back tothe Commons, Unable to save the corrupt 
old system en masse from extinction, they endeavoured to snatch as 
many brands from the burning as they could. All the freemen were 
restored to the burgess roll, all the old town clerks were made irre- 
movable, all the existing aldermen were secured the possession of seats 
in the new Town Councils for life, all the justices who sat on the 
bench in their corporate capacity were secured fixity of tenure. 
New aldermen were to be elected for life by the Town Councillors, to 
form a kind of municipal life peerage in the heart of each corporation. 
The right to nominate justices was taken away from the Councils, a 
high property qualification was insisted on for Councillors, and Non- 
conformist Councillors were excluded from any share in the exercise 
of Corporation Church patronages. The appearance of the Bill as it 
emerged from the Upper House created a storm of indignation through- 
out the country. Ministers were implored to reject it outright, by 
refusing even to consider the Lords’ amendments. This course was 
strongly pressed upon the Government by Mr. Roebuck. Mr. O’Connell 
was equally defiant of the Lords, but-he thought the best method was 
to make what concessions they could, and then dare the peers to throw 
out the Bill, His advice was taken. The Ministers refused to assent 
to the perpetuation of the town clerks and aldermen of the old system, 
they refused to enact the Test Act in relation to Church patronage, 
but they assented, with modifications, to the property qualification, 
which lasted down to the last Parliament, to the continuance of the 
freemen, to the loss of the right to nominate justices, and to the 
institution of aldermen for a term of years. Thus the alderman 
was saved from extinction by the House of Lords, which renewed 
the lease of his existence, and enabled him to secure to this day in 
Liverpool* and elsewhere, a Conservative majority in councils where, 
but for his presence, power would have passed into the hands of the 
Liberals. 

The House of Lords [says the same writer] has contributed but 
little to the constructive legislation of the last half-century 
With the exception of the three-cornered constituency it has hardly 
created anything since the Reform Act of 1832 but the alderman. 
The alderman may indeed be regarded as almost the solitary 
monument of the legislative genius of the Upper House. f 


No one can say that in this collision between the Houses the 
House of Lords showed wisdom or statesmanship, or came out of 
it with honour or dignity. 

A statesmanlike and patriotic Legislature would have been 
specially anxious to take every possible means to prevent and 





* In November, 1883, Liverpool, for the first time, elected a Liberal mayor. 
t “ Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” p. 69 et seg. 

+ Ibid. p. 68. 
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hinder the spread of corrupt practices in the constituencies 
created by the Reform Act. We use those words to denote 
as well those Borough constituencies, such, for example, as 
Gloucester, Northampton, and Bodmin, where the £10 house- 
holders were added to the old voters, as those Parliamentary 
Boroughs, such, for example, as Manchester, Marylebone, 
Rochdale, and Devonport, which were originated by the Act. 
This is what a wise and patriotic Legislature would have done, 
and therefore what the Lords did not do, What has been their 
conduct in this matter? In the former class of constituencies 
they contrived to save the freemen from political extinction. 
“Those constituencies thus inoculated with corruption by the 
express action of the Lords have never rid themselves of the 
taint.” * 

The reformed House of Commons passed a Bill disfranchising 
the boroughs of this class, which, at the first General Election 
under the Act, had exhibited the most glaring cases of corrup- 

. tion. The Lords rejected the Bill. The Commons also sent up 
a drastic Corrupt Practices Prevention Bill. The Lords referred 
it to a Select Committee, which emasculated the Bill, and, more- 
over, inserted “clauses giving the peers a right to appoint five 
of their members to sit with seven members of the House of 
Commons to try bribery cases under the presidency of a judge.’ 
This impudent attempt of the peers to interfere in the trial of 
election, petitions naturally provoked the resentment of the 
Commons, and the Bill lapsed. We must not linger over this 
subject, but content ourselves with referring our readers to 
“Fifty Years of the House of Lords.” { Its author gives the 
history for that period of the proceedings of the House in refer- 
ence to electoral corruption, and the facts he states are more than 
enough to justify the conclusion to which he comes :—* That if 
corruption has eaten into our democratic institutions the aristo- 
cratic branch of our Legislature is largely responsible for the 
failure of all the remedies devised for its extirpation.” § 

In 1871 the}Ballot Bill first came before the Lords. In debate 
the usual commbnplaces “un-English,” “dangerous innova- 
tion,” and so forth, were repeated ; but, in fact, the measure is a 
return to the ancient manner of voting in this country. Our 
present mode of voting, not very appropriately or accurately 
called the Ballot, is in fact anonymous voting. It is not, 
however, desirable to change the old familiar term.|| The. 
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* «Pifty Years of the House of Lords,” p. 48. + Thid. p. 50. 

t See c. iv. p. 48 ef seq. § Tbid. p. 53, 

|| The late Mr. Henry Berkeley, M.P., in a resolution, moved towards the 
close of his long and persistent advocacy of the ballot, substituted for that 
word the words “anonymous voting.” 
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principle of anonymous voting is no novelty in England. In the 
Parliament of 1628, which Macaulay calls “ the greatest of all 
parliaments that England had seen in her history,” the Com- 
mittee of Privileges in the case of the Yorkshire election 
resolved : “That if an elector or freeholder being by the sheriff 
upon the poll, demanded his name, shall refuse it, he is not 
disabled to be an elector.” The ground of this resolution was 
the same as that on which Bentham, Grote, James Mill, Berkeley, 
Molesworth, and all other modern advocates of anonymous 
voting based their argument—viz., ‘That it might be incon- 
venient to electors to have their names set’ down, because notice 
might be taken of them to their prejudice,”* or, as two centuries 
later, a member for Yorkshire more tersely stated it, “There 
should be no record kept against any man how he votes.” + 

In 1871 the Lords rejected the Bill, but there were symptoms 
in the autumn of an agitation against them. In the Session o 
1872, therefore, they, with more celerity than dignity, executed 
retreat, and, all facts and arguments remaining the same as the 
year before, passed the Bill by 88, votes to 58. In Committee, 
however, the majority followed their usual tactics, and rendered 
the Bill useless by making, by 83 votes against 67, secret voting 
optional, The Commons remained firm, and again the Lords 
retreated and rescinded their former vote. They showed 
their animus against anonymous voting, by limiting the 
operation of the Bill to seven years.t The only effect of which 
has been to give Parliament the trouble of inserting the Act in 
the yearly measure for the continuance of expiring laws. “ The 
same animus,” says the work to which we are so much indebted, 
“showed itself the same year in the rejection outright of the 
proposal to elect School Boards by ballot. The majority, 
however, was small, and the vote afew years afterwards annulled 
by the Lords at the demand of a Conservative Government.” 
A notable illustration indeed of what has been well said—that 
the use of a Conservative Government is that it can tell 
the Lords to say black is white and be sure of a servile obedient 
response. The worst enemies of the House of Lords could not 
wish it to appear in a light more unfavourable to its dignity, its 
prestige, and its reputation for statesmanship and usefulness, 
than it has shown itself in dealing with'measures of electoral 
reform. 





* Commons Journal, April 17, 1628. See the particulars of the Yorkshire 
Election in Forster’s “ Life of Sir John Eliot,” vol. ii, p. 272. 
+ Richard Cobden. 
t “Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” p. 56; but if our memory be right 
the period was ten years. 
GG2 
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But it is in measures affecting religious liberty and equality 
that the House of Lords have chiefly interposed those “ petty 
hindrances,” and showed that “ petty spite,” to which Professor 
Thorold Rogers refers. Take for instance the question of Jewish 
Emancipation. The first Bill for that purpose which passed the 
| Reformed House of Commons was carried by a majority of 137 
i votes. The Lords rejected it by a majority of 50. After a 
a struggle of twenty-five years the Lords submitted to what was 
dignified by the name of “a compromise.” It was proposed that 
either House of Parliament should be enabled to meet the case 
of the Jews by a resolution to omit in their case from the oath the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian.” The Lords passed the 
Bill for this purpose and sent it to the Commons, and at the 
same time returned the Bill directly admitting the Jews, and 
assigned as a reason for so doing that “it would be impious to 
he admit a Jew to sit in a Christian assembly.” Lord Campbell’s 
AN somewhat coarse comment on the incongruity and absurdity of 
! this proceeding is well known, but will bear repetition: “It was 
as much as to say to the Commons ‘we know that we should be 
damned if we agreed to admit a Jew to sit amongst us, but we 
give you authority to allow Jews to sit among you, and if you 
please you may do so, and be damned to you.’”* During the 
twenty-five years’ conflict on the Parliamentary disabilities of the 
Jews, a Bill for admitting them to municipal corporations was 
rejected by the Lords in 1841, and passed by them in 1845,+ for 
no other reason than in 1841 the measure was proposed by the 
Whig Ministry, and in 1845, a Conservative Ministry invited 
their lordships to say black is white, and they of course accepted 
the invitation. 

A glaring instance of this “ petty spite’ was the rejection by 
the Lords for seven years of the Bill for relieving Dissenters 
from making the declaration in favour of the Establishment, on 
which the Lords at the repeal of “'The Test and Corporation 
Acts” had insisted as a qualification for municipal office ; and of 
which Lord Russell said, “it had kept out nobody, and its repeal 
could therefore admit nobody.” ¢{ In this case, as in those of 
the admission of Dissenters to Universities and the abolition of 
Church Rates, “a long fight came to a close by a complete sur- 
render by the Lords of every position they had undertaken to 
defend.” § In each case we may apply to the majority of the 
House what was said of Sir Robert Peel in reference to his con- 
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* “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 206. 
+ “Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” p. 14. 
Es t “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 58. 

be j “Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” c. v.; “ Religious Equality,” p. 57 
Ps at seq.; p. 62 et seq. 
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duct on the Catholic question and the Corn Laws. Either they 
foresaw the necessity of giving up their opposition to the 
measure or they did not. If they foresaw it, they were wanting 
in honesty when they persevered in their opposition. If they 
did not foresee it, they were wanting in wisdom, and are not fit 
to be entrusted with a veto on the measures passed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people.* 

But it is Ireland which, during the last fifty years, has been 
the principal victim of the crimes and follies of the House of 
Lords, and to the majority of that House the disturbances and 
convulsions of that country within that period of time are mainly 
due. So far back as 1839, O’Connell told the House of Com- 
mons: “Though a majority in this House may be disposed to do 
us something like justice, all your efforts will be frustrated by the 
other branch of the Legislature,” who, in dealing with Ireland, 
“treat everything of conciliation or justice with contumely and 
contempt.’ + “ The Irishman,” said Macaulay, “ has been taught 
that from England nothing is to be got by reason, by entreaty, 
by patient endurance, but everything by intimidation.” + 

In no part of the United Kingdom was it more desirable and 
necessary to create Municipal Government than in Ireland. A 
Municipa! Corporation Bill for Ireland on the model of the 
English measure, passed the House of Commons in 1835 and 
each following year only to be rejected by the Lords. At length, 
in 1840, they passed it, but then only “in a mutilated form, with 
a higher franchise, differing from the franchise in England, so 
that the brand might still be left upon the country.”§ And 
with the result “that nine-tenths of Irish borough house- 
holders outside Dublin remain to this day without that voice in 
the municipal government of their town which they enjoy as a 
matter of course when they migrate to an English or Scotch 
borough.” || Macaulay was guilty of no exaggeration when, in 
his great speech on Ireland in 1841, he said, “ Every Bill passed 
by the advisers of the Crown for the benefit of Ireland was either 
rejected or mutilated.” { 

We have not space available for the consideration of the long 
catalogue of woes inflicted on Ireland by the Tory majority in 
the House of Lords. We must, however, refer to their. treat- 


. 
‘ 





* See Lord Russell's “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 240, and 
Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 455. 
_ t Quoted in “ Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” p, 20-23. 
{ Ibid. p. 34. 
S Mr, Gladstone’s speech of Aug. 30, p. 18. 
“Tifty Years of the House of Lords,” p. 29. 
“ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 648. Edition 1871. 
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ment of one question because it remains a question of practical 
politics. 

In 1843, what was known as the Devon Commission, was 
appointed to inquire into the Irish Land Question, and after 
two years’ inquiry it reported strongly in favour of legislation to 
secure the tenant compensation for his improvements. What 
followed, Mr. Gladstone shall relate in his own words :— 


The questiori of Irish land was one on which an enlightened Con- 
servative Government forty years ago perceived the necessity of making 
great changes, and it was hoped that, as a Conservative Government, 
it might perhaps persuade the majority of the House of Lords to listen 
to its voice. In the year 1845 Lord Derby, the father of the present 
Lord Derby, being then a member of the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel,* introduced a most important Bill into the House of Lords, for 
the purpose of giving compensation to Irish tenants for their improve- 
ments, And it is perfectly possible that if at this early date that mild 
and,moderate measure had been passed, we to this hour never should 
have heard a word of the land questionin Ireland. But what happened ? 
Although Lord Derby spoke on the part of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, proprietary influence and class influences in the House of Lords 
were too strong for him, and he was compelled, most reluctantly com- 
pelled, to withdraw his Bill.+ 


And this, although the Commission had reported “that no 
single measure could be better calculated to allay discontent 
and to promote substantial improvements throughout the 
country.” } i 

Lord Aberdeen’s Government, in 1855 and the following year, 
unsuccessfully attempted to induce the Lords to agree to a 
Tenant Compensation Bill for Ireland ; to the principle of such 
a measure every leading statesman had given an avowed sanction, 
but a distinguished Conservative member, Sir J. Napier, regret- 
fully admitted, “It is notorious that the House of Lords will 
pass no such measure, and that for a Government to propose it 
to them or pretend to support it is an imposture and a sham.” § 
It was not until twenty-five years had elapsed since the report of 
the Devon Commission that Mr. Gladstone, during his first 
administration, undertook to give legislative effect to its recom- 
mendation. “The Irish Land Act of 1870” was mutilated by 
the Lords in committee. Mr. Gladstone felt that thejr so-called 
amendments would, and were intended to do, more to mar than 
mend the measure, but he accepted most of them rather than 





* Tt will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone was at that time a member of 
the Peel Government. 
+ Speech of Aug. 30, 1884, p. 18 conf. 
‘*Fifty Years of the House of Lord,” p. 10. 
Quoted in “ Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” p. 12. 
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sacrifice the Bill; experience showed the whole tendency of the 
Lords’ amendments was in the wrong direction.* 

Their next action in the Irish Land Question Mr. Gladstone 
shall describe: “In 1880 we passed through the House of 
Commons a Bill granting compensation for disturbance in 
Ireland, which, I believe, would have effectually checked and 
moderated the tremendous disturbances and convulsions of that 
country. That Bill was unfortunately lost in the House of 
Lords.” + We quote with full internal assent and consent the 
remarks of the author to whom we are so much indebted. “ To 
that vote can be traced the excessive exasperation of the tenants 
against their landlords, which enabled Mr. Parnell to make the 
Land League supreme in Ireland, and to intensify those feelings 
of national animosity which it has been the labour of generations 
to efface.” } 

When, in 1845, Lord Derby abandoned his Irish Land Bill, 
Lord Brougham might have repeated to his peers the warning 
he gave them in the Reform debate of October, 1831. “ Hear 
the parable of the Sybil: for it conveys a wise and whole- 
some moral;” and then, after’ applying the old legend to 
show that the consequence of rejecting the Reform Bill would 
be an increase in the popular demands, he concluded: “ What 


may follow your course of obstinacy, if persisted in, I cannot 
take upon me to predict, nor do I wish to conjecture. But this 
I know full well, that sure as man is mortal, and to err is human, 
justice deferred enhances the price at which you must eigen 


safety and peace; nor can you expect to gather in another crop 
than they did, who went before you, if you persevere in their 
utterly abominable husbandry of sowing injustice and reaping 
rebellion.” § 

Mr. Gladstone accurately describes the consequences of the 
rejection of the Bill of 1845. 


See the consequences that have flowed from that deplorable action. 
We are told that the influence of the House of Lords should be a cor- 
rective influence. Was that a corrective influence? Was that an 
influence for the purpose of moderating the action of a popular 
principle? No, it was a narrow view which declined and refused all 
just reforms, and the refusal of which, so far from leading to modera- 
tion, has led to the necessity for the adoption of vast changes in Ireland, 





* “Fifty Years of the House of Lords,” chap. i.: “The Irish Land Ques- 
tion.” 
+ Speech of Aug. 30, p. 19. ; 

a wow. 4 Years of the House of Lords,” p. 19. a 

Speech on Second Reading of Reform Bill, Oct. 7, 1831. Works, edition 
1873, vol. x, p. 384. 
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which naturally are the causes of great complaint to the same class 
of persons who applauded the rejection of Lord Derby’s efforts in 
1845.* 


We might much enlarge our list of the malfeasances and non- 
feasances of the House of Lords, but we have said enough to 
justify the conclusion which Mr, Gladstone tersely expressed : 
“T cannot say that the legislative action of the majority of the 
House of Lords has for the last fifty years been a benefit or a 
blessing to the country.” t 

We are reminded by Mr. Gladstone that “it is often said, 
and said by clever men, that the purpose of the House of Lords 
is to represent, not the fleeting opinions of the people, not the 
passion of the moment, but the permanent solid convictions of 
the people.” t The real state of the case, according to a late 
distinguished statesman of moderate views and judicial habit 
of mind, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, is this: “ It might indeed have 
been expected that the House of Lords would have redeemed its 
adherence to the interests of its order by its exemption from 
popular errors and popular fanaticism. Unhappily this has not 
been the case; on the contrary, it seems to have sought to 
atone for its maintenance of the interests of the aristocracy by 
embracing the prejudices of the democracy. Thus it has too 
often happened that when the people have been right, the 
House of Lords has been oligarchical, and that where the people 
have been wrong the House of Lords has been democratic.” $ 

The futile Ecclesiastical Titles Act is a remarkable illustra. 
tion of the truth of this description. Speaking of the Lords’ 
resistance to Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, and 
Free Trade, the same accurate thinker remarked: “It speaks 
little for the wisdom of the leading statesmen who had made 
so long and so stubborn a fight in defence of the established 
institution, and rendered each of these three great settlements 
a capitulation to a victorious enemy rather than a grant of 
acknowledged right. In each case the Legislature had the 
appearance of passing a wholesome measure upon compulsion, 
not because it was wholesome, but because it could no longer 
be withheld.” || 

No reasonable man can doubt that the Franchise Bill will 
add another illustration to those given by Sir G. C. Lewis. 
With the experience of 1832 before them, it is singular the 





* Speech of Aug. 30, p. 18, 19. 

+ Ibid. p. 17. t Ibid. p. 16. 

i “ Essays on Administrations, 1783 to 1830,” p. 468. 
|| Ibid. p. 461. 
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Conservative leaders of 1884 should have adopted tactics as 
unwise as Lord Lyndhurst’s celebrated amendment of 1832, and 
inspired some of their supporters with consternation and alarm. 
The very words of Lord Cairns’ amendment, as Earl Grey points 
out, “take away the oniy reason the peers have for rejecting 
the Bill.’* Another distinguished member of their House, Lord 
Sherbrooke, thus expresses bis view of their action : 


The House of Lords have been suddenly converted ; they profess 
unbounded zeul for a cause which they have hitherto detested. Never 
was conviction more sudden: what they abhorred yesterday, they 
have embraced to-day. It would be ridiculous to pretend for a moment 
that this astonishing change is the result of real conviction. I should 
have thought that the precedent of 1832 would have been a sufficient 
warning. At that time it was believed that, had the peers remained 
intractable, a creation of peers might be resorted to, and the belief 
was very general that this had its effect in preventing a prolonged 
resistance. To me it seems almost incredible that statesmen should be 
found so rash as to draw down upon themselves even the threat or the 
possibility of so lamentable an occurrence.t 


And yet Lord Sherbrooke, when in the House of Commons, had 
experience of the agility with which Conservatives change votes 
on the Franchise question. In the Committee on the Reform 
Bill of 1867, contrasting the Conservative policy of 1866, of 
rejecting a £6 franchise, with their policy of 1867, of proposing 
Household Suffrage, he said: “Just as we are told that the 
world woke one morning and wondered to find itself ‘ Arian,’ 
the House have awakened and marvel to find themselves re- 
formers.” And on the third reading of the Bill, he thus taunted 
its Conservative supporters: “ You remind me of the Bishop’s 
exclamation to Clovis: Adora quod combussisti, combure 
quod adorasti.” Both these remarks are equally applicable to 
the recent proceedings of the Conservative majority in the House 
of Lords. 

The two Houses are now in a deadlock. The Marquis 
of Salisbury protests against the doctrine that, “ whenever the 
Ministers of the Crown and the House of Commons are agreed, 
the House of Lords is bound to yield ;” and expresses his hope 
that the Lords will never yield to that doctrine ; and Earl Gran- 
ville “ protests against the converse doctrine, that the House of 





° 
* Letter to the editor of the Zimes, as quoted in debate by Earl Granville: 


see “The Lords and the Franchise bill,” p. 99. ; 
+ Letter to an inhabitant of Manchester, published in several of the daily 


papers. 
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Commons is always to yield whenever the House of Lords thinks 
differently.” * 
We agree with Mr. Gladstone 


that at any rate in such a case as this, in a representative country, 
when issue has been deliberately joined, the representative chamber 
ought to prevail, and must prevail. 

» That the House of Lords ought not to challenge the nation upon 
a question like the extension of the franchise, and ought not to 
push its opinions to extremes ;} [and that] the worst foe of the heredi- 
tary principle is the man who places it in direct conflict, brow to brow, 
with the elective and representative principle.§ 


We commend to Lord Salisbury’s serious attention the follow- 
ing weighty words of a former leader of the Lords, who cer- 
tainly was free from all democratic tendencies. In moving the 
second reading of the Corn Law Repeal Bill (1846), which, like 
the Franchise Bill, had been recommended by the Speech from 
the Throne, and had passed the House of Commons by large 
majorities, the Duke of Wellington said : 


This measure, my Lords, was recommended by the Speech from the 
Throne, and it has been passed by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, consisting of more than half the members of that House. But 
my noble friend said that that vote is inconsistent with the original 
vote given by the same House of Commons on this same question, and 
inconsistent with the supposed views of the constituents by whom they 
were elected. But, my Lords, I think that is not a subject which this 
House can take into its consideration—for, first, we can have no 
accurate knowledge of the fact; and, secondly, whether it be the 
fact or not, this we know, that it is the House of Commons from 
which this Bill came to us, We know by the votes that it has been 
passed by a majority of the House of Commons; we know that it 
has been recommended by the Crown; and we know that if we 
should reject this Bill it is a Bill which has been agreed to by the 
other two branches of the Legislature, and that the House of Lords 
stands alone in rejecting this measure. Now, that, my Lords, is a 
situation in which I have frequently stated to your Lordships you 
ought not to stand, It is a position in which you cannot stand, 
because you are entirely powerless; without the House of Commons 
and the Crown the House of Lords can do nothing. You have vast 
influence on public opinion, you may have great confidence in your 
own principles, but without the Crown or the House of Commons 
you can do nothing—till the connection with the Crown and the 
House of Commons is revived, there is an end of the function of the 
House of Lords.|| 








* Lords’ debate, Aug. 6, 1884, + Speech of Aug. 30, p. 9. 
P. 15 


Pp. 17, § P. 1b. 
j We quote from the Liverpool Daily Post, July 29, 1884. The speech 
will be found in Hansard for 1846, 
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The Lords, fortunately for themselves and the country, listened 
to the Duke’s wise counsels and passed the Bill. In the present 
depressed state of trade and manufactures, were the old corn 
and provision laws in force the agitation against the House of 
Lords would not be so moderate and good-tempered as it is now. 

“The question,” says M. Daryl, “is often asked if the 
House of Lords is likely to continue and to survive the 
approaching era of universal suffrage. That is a question 
which it would be premature to decide.”* But the Lords 
themselves have forced us to consider it. Mr. Bright lately 
expressed his conviction “that the time is near, or uas come, 
when the nation must decide the future position of the House of 
Lords.” t And he has also reiterated the conviction to which 
he first gave utterance in 1858 :—“ We know, everybody knows, 
nobody knows better than the peers, that a house of hereditary 
legislators cannot be a permanent institution in a free country. 
For we believe that such an institution must, in the course of 
time, require essential modification.” {| So deeply rooted in his 
mind is this conviction that, when he visited Dunrobin Castle 
and saw the vacant spaces left in the walls for the cognizances of 
unborn dukes and duchesses, he inquired, with good-humoured 
sarcasm, whether the family really imagined it likely that these 
vacant spaces would be filled.§ A similar opinion to that of 
Mr. Bright had long before been come to by an equally far- 
seeing, and in the truest sense of the word, equally Conservative 
statesman—Lord Macaulay. “I am quite certain,” he writes 
from India || to Mr, Ellis, “that in a few years the House of 
Lords must go after old Sarum and Gatton. What is now 
passing is mere skirmishing and manauvering between two 
general actions. It seems to be of little consequence to the 
final result how these small operations turn out. When the 
grand battle comes to be fought, I have no doubt about the 
event.” And this feeling grew so strong that he addressed to 
his friend, the third Marquis of Lansdowne, “a carefully 
reasoned letter—a State paper in all but form, urging the 
imminent perils that threatened a Constitution in which a 
reformed House of Commons found itself face to face with an 
unreformed House of Lords, and setting forth in detail a scheme 
for reconstructing the Upper Chamber op an election basis.” 4 

* “Public Life in Hugland,” p, 157-8. 

+ Message to a meeting at Middlesborough. See Daily Telegraph, July 28, 

t “Speeches,” popular edition, p. 293, 

\ “ Keminiscences,” by Lord Ronald Gower, F.8.A,, vol. i. p. 48. 

[ Ubi vide post, no date is given, but apparently it was written 1835 or 


qj Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii, p. 67, 58, 
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If Mr, Trevelyan can for a time escape from the pangs of that 
form of martyrdom which men call the Irish Secretaryship and 
give to the world this State paper of his uncle’s, it would be a 
gift equally opportune and valuable. 

The question of the abolition or reform of the House of Lords 
is now well within the range of practical politics, Spite of the 
present irritated feeling against that House we do not think the 
people are prepared for or desire its abolition, We are struck 
4 the fact that at the recent yearly meeting of the Trades 

nion Congress, the Congress—if the report we have seen 
be. correct *—unanimously agreed to a resolution expressing 
satisfaction with the Franchise Bill, and regret at its rejection, 
and assuring the Government of the hearty support of the Con- 
gress in any steps they may take to secure its passing, but the 
Congress rejected a Radical amendment in favour of the abolition 
of the House of Lords, while a Conservative amendment ex- 
pressing regret that the Government failed to introduce a 
Redistribution Bill along with the Franchise Bill did not find 
a seconder. If not an universal, it is a very general truth, that 
a second chamber is found to be an essential part of Parlia- 
mentary institutions. It is so in America, not only in the 
Federal Government, but in each individual State, It is so 
in each of our great monarchical republics in Australia, On 
the Continent it is so, not only in Belgium and Italy, but also 
in Republican France, Writing in 1873, Professor Thorold 
Rogers expressed this opinion ;—‘ No one would advise that 
the English nobility should be disfranchised utterly, should be 
debarred all political rights. It is better therefore to leave 
them where they are most harmless, and where, as events 
progress, they will wield less and less of real power. It may 
be hereafter necessary to limit the power of veto which they 
possess, and which they occasionally use vexatiously and 
factiously.” + That necessity, we think, has now arisen. The 
additional resolution passed at the Franchise Demonstration at 
Manchester of July 26 expresses the general opinion, “That 
the power of veto on legislation hitherto exercised by the 
House of Lords, is an intolerable anomaly, is a constant 
hindrance to good and necessary legislation, and ought to be 
ubolished.” Other means of escape {rom the present difficulty 
are suggested. Mr. Arthur Arnold{ argues that the Queen 
should give Mr. Gladstone the same power of creating peers 
which in 1832 William IV. gave Earl Grey. Certainly the 





* In the Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1884, but the reports in that paper are 
often grossly untair, still more often grossly inaccurate. 

+ “Cobden and Political Opinion,” p. 267. 

t Fortnightly Review, Aug. 1884. 
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Conservatives cannot reasonably object to this proposal. In the 
reign of Anne :— 


On one occasion only did the House of Lords act directly counter to 
her views, and to those of the Ministry which enjoyed her complete 
confidence, and then the majority of the House of Lords was sum- 
marily swamped by the creation of twelve new peers, No other 
Ministry has dealt a blow at the independence of the Upper House of 
Parliament, or set a precedent for paralyzing the then majority, 
equivalent to the blow struck and the precedent set by the Tory 
Ministry which enjoyed the confidence of Queen Anne, whose own 
sympathies and action were in perfect accord with those of the 
uncompromising Tory party.* 


Referring to this creation of peers, and to the Bill for limiting 
the number of the House of Lords, introduced in consequence of 
it, Lord Macaulay says :— 


The theory of the English Constitution, according to many high 
authorities, was that three independent powers, the Sovereign, the 
Nobility, and the Commons, ought constantly to act as checks on each 
other, If this theory were sound, it soon to follow that to put one 
of these powers under the absolute control of the other two, was 
absurd, But if the number of peers were unlimited, it could not be 
well denied that the Upper House was under the absolute control of 
the Crown and the Commons, and was indebted only to their modera- 
tion for any power which it might be suffered to retain, + 


A sufficient creation of peers would of course remove the 
present dead-lock, but the objection to such a creation is, that, if 
once the precedent be set, each successive Ministry, whose 
measures may be defeated in the Upper House, will be justified 
in following the precedent, and creating a majority for their 
necessity until, to revive an old saying, “the House of Lords 
would have to meet on Salisbury Plain.” Lord yh. 
propounds a theory of a House of Lords that shall be at one an 
the same time hereditary and representative. This he would do 
by converting the English, Scotch, and Irish Peerages into one 
Electoral College, which should elect representatives out of their 
own body, and that these elected peers should be the House of 
Lords. The country’s experience of the working of the repre- 
sentative principle in the case of the Irish and Scotch repre- 





* Article “Bolingbroke,” in the Times, Aug. 5, 1884, attributed by rumour 
to Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. ‘ 

+ “Life and Writings of Addison.” Essays, edition 1874, p. 772. We 
understand Lord Macaulay to be narrating the opinion of the time on the 
question, not giving or even intimating his own. 

In the Nineteenth Century for August 1884. 
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sentative peers does not lead us to wish for its further extension. 
A House of Lords elected by the peers would only represent the 
interests, privileges, and prejudices of their class as strongly as, 
or more strongly than, the present House, and the altered state 
of things would be as bad or worse than the existing.* 

The pressing and practical question, however, is not a general 
Reform of the House of Lords, but how to get the Houses out 
of the dead-lock into which they have been brought by Lord 
Salisbury. The best and simplest way would be not by direct 
legislation but, as in the case of the suspension of voting by 

roxy in the House of Lords,t by the tacit operation of what Dr. 
I. A. Freeman calls “that delicate system of understandings 
which forms our unwritten Constitution,” the adoption of Mr, 
Bright's suggestion that the Lords should cease to exercise their 
veto on any measure sent to them for a second time by the 
Commons. If this suggestion be adopted, Mr. Bright will again 
vindicate the right he fairly claims to be considered a Conser- 
vative element in our politics. 

We would respectfully call Lord Salisbury’s attention to the 
letter written in 1845 by the Duke of Wellington to the late Earl 
of Derby, on his secession from the Peel Ministry in order to lead 
the opposition to the repeal of the corn laws, The Duke, 
deprecating the Earl’s intended opposition, describes the manner 
in which he had led the Conservative majority in the Lords :— 


For many years, indeed from the year 1830, when I retired from 
office, I have endeavoured to manage the House of Lords upon the 
principle on which I conceive that the institution exists in the Consti- 
tution of the country, that of Conservatism. I have invariably objected 
to all violent and extreme measures, which is not exactly the mode of 
acquiring influence in a political party in England, particularly one in 
opposition to Government, I have invariably supported Government 
in Parliament upon important occasions, and have always exercised my 
personal interest to prevent the mischief of anything like a difference 
or division between the two Houses, of which there are some remark- 
able instances, to which I will advert here, as they will tend to show 
you the nature of my management, and possibly, in some degree, account 
for the extraordinary power which I have for so many years exercised, 
without any apparent claim to it. Upon finding the difficulties in 
which the late King William was involved by a promise made to 
create peers—the number, I believe, indefinite—I determined myself, 
and I prevailed upon others, the number very large, to be absent from 
the House in the discussion of the last stages of the Reform Bill, after 
the negotiations had failed for the formation of a new Administration. 





* See on this subject the remarks of Professor Thorold Rogers, in “ Cobden 
and Political Opinion,” p. 266 e¢ seq. 
+ In 1868, see “ Reform of the Hesse of Lords,” p, 5. 
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This course at the time gave great dissatisfaction to the party; not- 
withstanding that, I believe it saved the existence of the House of 
Lords at the time, and the Constitution of the country, Subsequently, 
throughout the period from 1835 to 1841, I prevailed upon the House 
of Lords to depart from many principles and systems which they, as 
well as I, had adopted and voted—on Irish tithes, Irish corporations, 
and other measures—much to the vexation and annoyance of many. 
But I recollect one particular measure, the union of the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, in the early stages of which I had spoken 
in opposition to the measure, and had protested against it, and in the 
last stages of it I prevailed upon the House to agree to and pass it in 
order to avoid the injury to the public interests of a dispute between 
the Houses upon a question of such importance. Then I supported 
the measures of the Government, and upheld a servant of the Govern- 
ment, Captain Elliott, in China; all of which tended to weaken my 
influence with some of the party; others, possibly a majority, might 
have approved of the course I took, . . . . Upon the important occa- 
sion and question now before the House, I propose to endeavour to 
induce them to avoid involving the country in the additional difficulties 
of a difference of opinion, possibly a dispute, between the House on a 
question in the decision of which it has been frequently asserted that 
their Lordships had a personal interest, which assertion, however false 
as affecting each of them personally, could not be denied as affecting 
the proprietors of land in general.* 


This letter shows that the Duke, towards the close of his life, had 
attained some degree of that civil wisdom of which, according 
to his brother, the Marquis Weliesley, he had in his earlier days 
absolutely none. We commend the Duke’s example and his wise 
counsels to the serious and careful consideration of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. It is not too late for him to take heed to his 
ways, and make for his party a safe if not an honourable or 
graceful retreat from the untenable position into which he has 
unfortunately and mischievously led them.T 





* We quote from the Liverpool Daily Post, ubi supra, The letter will be 
found in “ The Wellington Despatches.” 

+ On the subject of this article conf. Westminster Review, N.S., No. 
CVIL, July, 1878: article, “'The House of Lords,” and No. CXXIV.,, 
article : ‘The Jubilee of the First Reform Act.” 
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[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
sct apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and ams of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors, in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern 
both from the Editors and from each other.| 
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N India, the so-called “home” and “source” of cholera, where 
it ia generally believed to be non-contagious, ita presence 
produces no panic; the healthy relatives or friends of the sick 
minister to their needs without fear of becoming infected; the 
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physicians and nurses, on whom they are dependent for treat- 
ment and care, have as little apprehension of danger, when 
attending to them, as they feel when attending to other patients. 
Victims of cholera are not isolated, but, on the contrary, it is 
even customary to treat them in the same wards in which 
sufferers from other diseases are treated, and without any evil 
result. The clothes of such patients are not burnt, or even 
fumigated ; all persons are free to go in, or go out, of cholera 
districts without let or hindrance ; and the practice of disinfecting 
passengers at railway stations and the establishment of cordons- 
sanitadres are alike unknown. 

In Europe how widely different are the beliefs and conse- 
quent customs which prevail! The doctrine that cholera is 
contagious is everywhere held and taught authoritatively by 
physicians, it suffuses the“whole medical press, is generally 
echoed by the lay press of every country, and is accepted with- 
out question as an article of faith by all European peoples. 
While the last great discovery of the proximate cause of 
cholera—the comma-shaped microbe of Dr. Koch—is already 
subsiding into the Lethe which, during the last fifty years, has 
engulphed hundreds of parasitic fungi which had played a like 
réle, the hypothetical cholera contagiwm holds its own, and is 
spoken of undoubtingly as a zymotic (fermentative) agent, 
capable of multiplying “ in a ratio at least as great” as that of 
small-pox ; it is dogmatically affirmed to travel from one district 
or from one country to another; to proceed, as a general rule, 
along the lines of human intercourse and, especially, along the 
courses of rivers; to be sometimes favoured by the wind, but 
not infrequently to advance in opposition to it; and, most 
certainly, to avail itself of ships in order to pass from one 
- country to another separated by sea. When cholera appears in 
any town or village its inhabitants are seized with panic and 
seek safety in the most precipitate flight; contact with victims 
of the disease is especialiy dreaded as if fraught with the utmost 
danger ; they are rigorously isolated from the healthy; their 
clothes are burnt and, sometimes, also, even the things they 
may have handled,* or the carriage in which they may have 
been conveyed, Cordons-sunitaires, trangressors of which run 
the risk of heing shot,t are often placed round the “ infected ” 


* Tu the letter of the Z/mes’ correspondent — on the 12th ult., he 


says; “A friend of mine who has just returned from Naples, told me that he 
saw a frult woman tumble off her seat in the Mereato, and as she was carried 
away @ bonfire of her chalr, stand, and fralt was made on the spot.” Rallway 
carriages conveying passengers, who while in them were selged with cholera, 
were this year burnt at Spezia, 

+ At Spezia, the soldiers were ordered to shoot any one attempting to pass 
the cordon,—7imes, Sept, 10, 1884, 

[Vol, CXXII, No, CCXL1V.]—New Sznigs, Vol, LXVI, No, I, HH 
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districts ; letters in transit are stopped and fumigated; if the 
rigour of the cordon is so far relaxed as to allow trains to pass 
the passengers are fumigated also ; and, finally, in the hope of 
preventing the importation of the disease from one country to 
another, the several nations of Continental Europe enforce the 
useless and vexatious practice of quarantine. Every reflecting 
person who duly considers the wide difference here indicated 
between the beliefs and practices of India on the one hand, and 
those of Europe on the other, in respect to cholera, must be struck 
with astonishment, as it appears to me, by this marvellous dis- 
crepancy. And yet how few European physicians seem ever to 
consider it even, and how rarely any one of them is led to 
doubt the truthfulness of his own convictions, and to ask himself 
whether there be any real grounds for those precisely opposite 
convictions which prevail in India! At the sitting of the French 
Academy of Medicine, August 26 last, a report was read con- 
cerning a proposal to organize a Commission for the study of the 
phenomena of cholera. In this report occurs the following 
statement :—“This [proposed] inquiry, it must be borne in 
mind, is not inspired by a preconceived doctrinal idea ;” and 
yet in this same report it is said that two of the principal 
objects of the Commission would be “to determine the 
length of the period of incubation of cholera, and whether it 
has been imported into the towns and villages of France, until 
then free from it, by man or by contaminated objects.” It is 
evident from these words that the Commission of the French 
Academy of Medicine has started on its course of investigation 
already loaded with three assumptions—viz. (1) that cholera is 
the consequence of a specific poison; (2) that this poison is 
zymotic, and therefore has a period of incubation; and (3) that 
it is imported from without into towns and villages previously free 
from it! That a body of scientific men, while holding firmly to 
these assumptions as if they were proven verities, can compla- 
cently assure itself that it “is not inspired by a preconceived 
doctrinal idea,” is at once an astounding example of self-delusion, 
and an instructive proof of the great depth and strength of the 
current of prejudice which has to be drained off before European 
physicians as a body will become able to investigate the nature 
of cholera in accordance with that scientific method now recog- 
nized as the only sure guide to truth. 

I believe I am justified in stating that there is only one 
member of the French Academy of Medicine who, in studying 
the etiology of cholera, exemplifies the method just mentioned. 
In doing so he has so distinguished himself that, were I writing 
for French readers, they would know to whom I refer, even if I 
abstained from naming the indefatigable, eminent, and venerable 
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Jules Guérin, whom the Academy, influenced, probably, “by a pre- 
conceived doctrinal idea,” excluded from the Commission now con- 
ducting its inquiry on the assumption that the questionable propo- 
sitions named above are axiomatic truths. But, notwithstanding 
this assumption by the authoritative medical body which directs 
the thought and moulds the belief of France on medical subjects, 
I venture to re-open the question—Is cholera contagious ? On the 
answers which are given to this question hang great practical con- 
sequences. All European Governments, advised by their several 
medical counsellors, answer it, through their accredited organs and 
by their actions, in the affirmative ; the Government of India, also 
advised by its medical counsellors, whose minds are most informed 
by experience of the matter, and who therefore may fairly be 
presumed to be the most competent judges, answers it in the 
negative. In thus advising the Government of India, Anglo- 
Indian physicians rely exclusively on experience ; for up to the 
present time no investigator of the nature of cholera, where it 
may be most continuously observed, has been able to reveal to us 
in what consists its essence and cause. Sir J. Fayrer says that, 
notwithstanding his long experience, he is “totally ignorant of 
the nature of the disease;” and Professor Goodeve remarks, 
“it must be confessed that we do not know what is the exciting 
cause of cholera.” Believing myself able to explain the mystery, 
to show how every symptom of the disease is produced, to supply 
an intelligible rationale of the known facts connected with it, 
and to present decisive proofs, both implicit and explicit, that 
cholera is not contagious, it seems to me especially expedient at 
the present time that I should lay my conclusions before the 
public, together with an exposition of the facts and arguments on 
which they are based. Compared with the magnitude of 
the subject, that exposition will necessarily be extremely 
brief; and, inasmuch as many physiological and _patho- 
logical facts which it would mention in detail, were it addressed 
to medical men, must here be either ignored or merely referred 
to, it will of course be very defective. I hope, however, that by 
using language as simple and untechnical as I can command, to 
render the argument I am about to expound easily apprehen- 
sible by the general reader. 


It is often observed that our first impressions of persons with 
whom we become acquainted are the truest, and scarcely less 
often experience justifies the observation: when English 
physicians first became acquainted with cholera in India, where it 
presents itself in its most terrible aspects, and before they had 
formulated any theories concerning it, they were most deeply 


impressed by its spasmodic character ; and hence, regarding the 
HH 2 
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nervous system as primarily affected, they designated the disease 
cholera spasmodica. Since then pathologists have made a wide 
circuit, searching in every other element of the body for the 
essential nature of the malady; but they have not found it, and 
I shall endeavour to show that those first impressions of Anglo- 
Indian physicians,which originated the name cholera spasmodica, 
were true—that, in fact, cholera is essentially a disease of the 
nervous system. But before making this attempt, I must 
premise a few words concerning the nervous system itself. 

In man, asin all the higher animals, there are, indeed, two 
nervous systems—the cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic. The 
former comprises the brain and spinal cord, together with the forty- 
three pairs of nerves which are given off from them. It is 
by the intervention of cerebro-spinal nerves that our voluntary 
muscles are brought into action, that the various glands and 
glandlets throughout the body are made to secrete, and that the 
manifold impressions of all kinds which are made on the 
peripheral ends of our sensory nerves are conveyed to the nerv- 
ous centres—the spinal cord and brain. The Sympathetic nerv- 
ous system consists, chiefly, of a series of little masses of nervous 
matter called ganglia (knots), arranged along each side of the 
spinal column, and connected by intermediate nerve filaments so 
as to form two knotted cords. These extend from the upper 
part of the neck along the spinal column to its lowest extremity 
called the “coccyx.” This ganglionic system communicates 
with every pair of cerebro-spinal nerves as they emerge from 
the spinal cord, and also unites with cerebro-spinal nerves to 
form numerous “ plexuses,” from which branches are distributed 
to all the organs contained in the thoracic, abdominal, and 
pelvic cavities, 

A striking and especially interesting feature in the distribution 
of the force emanating from the Sympathetic is the great amount 
of it which is supplied to the heart and blood-vessels (chiefly 
arterial) throughout the body. Every tube of the arterial 
system, beginning with the heart and terminating in the 
minutest arterial twigs, is surrounded by delicate, clinging fila- 
ments from the sympathetic ganglia in much the same manner 
as ivy twines itself around’ the stems and branches of trees. 
The functions of this remarkable assemblage of ganglionic 
nerve-centres long remained a mystery, and, in many respects, 
remains a mystery still. But, happily, its chief function, at all 
events, has been revealed ; were it not for this revelation the 
essential nature of cholera must have continued unknown and 
unknowable. 

The great and lasting honour of discovering and of demon- 
strating the main function of the Sympathetic was reserved for 
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that profoundly sagacious and pre-eminent physiologist, the late 
Professor of Physiology at the Collége de France, Claude Bernard. 
Every artery is surrounded by a series of muscular rings so inti- 
mately joined together as to form a continuous muscular tube— 
called the muscular coat—which formerly was supposed by its 
elasticity to aid in propelling onwards the successive waves of 
blood originated by the heart. In 1851 Bernard proved that the 
involuntary muscles constituting the muscular coat of arteries 
are as thoroughly dominated by, and subservient to, nerve-force 
as are the muscles which are subject to mental control (those of 
our limbs, for example) and which execute our volitions; and 
that the nerve-force which governs these involuntary arterial 
muscles emanates from sympathetic centres, and is distributed 
to those muscles by sympathetic nerves. When endeavouring 
to find out in what way the nervous system contributes to the 
generation of animal heat, Bernard divided the sympathetic, or 
ganglionic, cord in the neck of a living rabbit. Immediately 
afterwards, on the side on which the nerve had been divided, 
the blood-vessels of the conjunctiva (the mucous membrane 
covering the front of the eye and lining the eyelids) and of the 
ear became visibly and greatly distended ; the temperature of the 
face and head on the same side rose seven degrees centigrade 
(about 12° F.) above that of the sound side; sensibility was 
increased, and, generally, the phenomena of an increase of vital 
action presented themselves. 

In 1852 Brown-Séquard, the distinguished compeer of Bernard, 
and now his successor as Professor of Physiology at the Collége 
de France, first, and afterwards Bernard and the English physician, 
Dr. Augustus Waller, galvanized the upper part of the severed 
ganglionic cord, and found that the effects produced by doing 
so were the reverse of those consequent on its section—the blood- 
vessels contracted, the quantity of blood was lessened, the tem- 
perature was lessened, and generally the phenomena of a decrease 
of vital action presented themselves. in fact, galvanization of 
the Sympathetic can produce contractions so vigorous of the 
blood-vessels subject to the part of the nerve galvanized as to 
suspend or arrest almost wholly the circulation of the biood in 
them. Owing to its wonderful power of contracting arteries, it 
can render the parts supplied by those it, constringes pale and 
bloodless ; it can retard or arrest textural nutrition, and, there- 
fore, the organic functions ; and, as by arresting textural nutri- 
tion, it arrests those chemical processes which form an essential 
part of the changes associated with that nutrition, and in con- 
sequence of which heat is evolved, it can cool the body to the 
extent even of rendering it nearly as cold as a corpse. Con- 
sidering the last-named results of the action of the Sympathetic, 
Bernard named it the Frigorific nerve. 
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The foregoing very imperfect, because necessarily very brief, 
explanation in respect to the nervous system will, I hope, enable 
my readers to understand without ditticulty the following expo- 
sition of the nature, or immediate cause, of cholera. 


During the last half-century many students of cholera have 
ascribed it to disorder of the nervous system. In 1831, Dr. G. 
H. Bell, in his work, “ Cholera Asphyxia,” endeavoured to prove 
that the disease is due to a morbid state of the Sympathetic. 
Several other Anglo-Indian physicians, impressed especially by 
the spasmodic phenomena of the disease, ascribed it, as already 
mentioned, to disorder of the nervous system. In 1832 a French 
physician, Dr. L. Auzoux, published the doctrine “that cholera 
is to the great Sympathetic what epilepsy is to the brain.” Dr. 
Davey, in his work on the “ Ganglionic Nervous System,” pub- 
lished in 1858, claims to have shown that cholera is due to a 
morbid state of that system. The eminent English physician, 
Sir William Gull, refers the symptoms of the disease to “an 
early and severe depression of the ganglionic nervous centres ;” 
Dr. Copland, in his “Medical Dictionary,” expresses a like 
opinion ; and Dr. Goodeve, one of the most recent of the English 
authoritative writers on cholera, says that the state of the lungs 
and intestines implies that the nervous system is under a morbid 
influence. But though the authorities in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that, to a large extent at least, cholera is a disorder of the 
nervous system, are numerous and weighty, all of them ascribe 
the disorder exclusively to the action of the Sympathetic: the 
véle of the cerebro-spinal system is wholly ignored, and while 
several of these pathologists are of opinion that the sympathetic 
nervous system is profoundly depressed or exhausted, no one of 
them explains in what consist the several links in the chain of 
causation between the alleged disorder of this nervous system 
and the manifold symptoms of the disease. 

The doctrine which I believe affords a complete and consistent 
explanation of all the seemingly mysterious phenomena of cholera 
may be thus expressed: All the symptoms of cholera are due to 
simultaneous and abnormal superabundance of blood in, and 
excessively preternatural activity of, both the spinal cord and 
the sympathetic nervous centres. 

In my work on Cholera, named at the head of this article, I 
have enumerated thirty-eight characteristic symptoms of the 
disease ; and of these twenty-one are, as I clearly show, produced 
by morbidly excessive activity of the spinal cord. In the early 
stages of the disease all the secreting organs are preternaturally 
active : the renal, hepatic, pancreatic, mucous (including the intes- 
tinal) and sweat glands are pouring out their appropriate secretions 
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superabundantly. Now, all these functions are carried on by virtue 
of force conveyed, there are valid reasons for believing, through 
spinal nerves, from the spinalcord. The question—What is the 
immediate cause of the immense outpour from the stomach and 
bowels? is at once so important and so interesting that I shall 
venture to advert to it particularly. It is remarkable, as already 
intimated, that nearly every writer on cholera, when adverting 
to the state of the nervous centres related to the intestines, 
speaks of them as being profoundly depressed or exhausted, and 
considers that the proper functions of secretion are arrested. It 
is probable that the large amount of serous or watery effusion 
which occurs has concentrated attention upon itself, and, to the 
eyes of the majority of observers, has masked the important fact 
that the actual secretion of mucus is enormously increased. 
The large amount of whitish flocculent matter constituting the 
characteristic element of the so-called rice-water evacuations has, 
however, been the subject of elaborate and prolonged researches 
and discussions, and has given rise to a great diversity of opinion 
as to its essential nature. In my work on Cholera, I have re- 
viewed the evidence adduced on this question, and have, I 
believe, demonstrated decisively thaf, so far from the nervous 
centres related to the intestines being, as they have been 
generally said to be, profoundly depressed or exhausted, they are, 
in fact, in a state of the most extreme and tumultuous activity. 
I must, however, content myself here by adducing but one 
witness in support of this statement; and his evidence may 
perhaps be held to be of special value, not only because he has 
been a careful observer of the nature of the choleraic discharges, 
but also because, having put forth a theory of cholera which 
differs widely from mine, he will probably be regarded as an im- 
partial witness: I refer to Dr. George Johnson, who says,— 


The flocculi in the rice-water stools consist almost entirely of 
perfectly organized epithelial cells, most of them of large size. Of this 
fact I have satisfied myself by repeated examinations of the discharges 
from different patients. The peculiar creamy viscid secretion, which 
sometimes nearly fills the small intestines after death, is almost 
entirely made up of the same fully formed epithelium. Now, it is 
obvious that this large amount of epithelium cannot be explained 
by the peeling away of one or two layers of gells from the surface of 
the mucous membranes—the result of a local irritation during life, or 
of maceration by the fluid contents of the bowel after death. This 
abundant cell-formation can result only from a very active vital effort. 


In presence of the large array of facts pertaining to this 
question now accumulated, it is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that the whole glandular system of the alimentary canal is 
in a state of the most energetic, tumultuous activity; that the 
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development of gland cells, which are shed in quick succession, 
is extraordinarily exuberant ; and that a very large proportion at 
least of the cells, and cell-detritus, as well as the whole of the 
superabundant mucus found in the evacuations and intestines 
after death, is the product of this excessive development from 
the vast extent of the glands and glandular surface in question. 
A recognition that the functions of this large body of secreting 
cells are thus enormously augmented and intensified, produces 
the conviction that the nervous influence distributed to the entire 
glandular surface must have been overwhelmingly energetic and 
intense ; and this conviction becomes a certainty when we con- 
sider the thoroughly ascertained fact that during collapse the 
temperature within that part of the bowels to which the ther- 
mometer can be applied is higher than normal; in many cases 
it is 103° F., and in some cases as high, even, as 105° F. In 
instructive accord with these facts, the temperature in the 
groin is found to be about 2° F. higher than it is 
in the armpit. My discovery that the mucous membranes 
generally may have their functional activity increased by the 
application of heat along the spine, and lessened by cold along 
the same region,* while revealing how it is that, simultaneously 
with general spasmodic contraction of the arterial system, such 
immense outpourings from the mucous glands of the alimen- 
tary canal are possible and effected, prove conclusively that 
hyperemia of the spinal cord is at once the proximate cause and 
complete explanation of this hitherto mysterious phenomenon. 
Another important group of symptoms consists of morbid 
conditions of the muscular system. These are—abdominal 
griping ; excessive contractions, or expulsive activity, of the 
stomach and bowels ; excessive activity of the thoracic and ab- 
dominal muscles ; excessive contraction of the urinary bladder ; 
tremors ; muscular twitchings ; fixed and stony expression of the 
face; tonic hardness of some, or of many, of the voluntary 
muscles ; tightness across the lower part of the chest; cramps 
and convulsions. Now all these morbid phenomena of the 
muscular system are exclusively due to over-activity of the 
spinal cord, which discharges its tumultuous excess of nerve- 
force through the spinal-motor nerves, on the muscles with 
which they are connected. The whole of the morbid conditions 
already mentioned consist of an excess of function of the organs 
implicated. Hence, for convenience of description I call them 
positive phenomena; and the nerves which are concerned in 
producing them I call positive motor nerves. To the excessive 





* For evidence of the truth of this statement, the reader is referred to the 
~ se uae chapters in my works on “ Sea-sickness ” and “ Cholera” respec- 
tively. 
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action of these nerves is also due the phenomenon often observ- 
able in cases of cholera—viz., the presence of albumen in the 
urine, the production of which is explained at page 101 of my 
work on “ Diarrhoea and Cholera.” 

On the other hand, there is a number of symptoms which are 
exclusively due to the excessive activity of the Sympathetic, 
and the character of which is accurately denoted by the word 
deprivation. All the symptoms in question are due to the 
fact that the affected organs are deprived of their wonted supply e 
of blood. Hence I call this group of symptoms negative, and ~<“ 
the Sympathetic which produces them the negative motor nerveg™ 
The first group of these symptoms are cerebral—viz., slight .. »~ 
headache, deafness of various grades, singing in the ears, dizzi. © <> 
ness, slight faintness, syncope, enfeeblement (but without per yet 
version) of the mental faculties. These conditions are all clearly" 
referable to the state of cerebral anemia induced by the undue 
contraction of the brain-arteries caused by the constricting action 
of the Sympathetic. 

As the disease advances, the arteries which supply the 
lachrymal and salivary glands, the liver and kidneys, become so 
powerfully constricted that blood ceases to flow to those organs, 
and hence their appropriate secretions become fearfully ‘con- 
spicuous by their absence.” The negative character of the pul- 
monary group of symptoms is not less striking. The involuntary 
circular muscles, not only of the pulmonary blood-vessels, but of 
the bronchial tubes, are powerfully constringed. Hence the 
arrest, more or less complete, of the normal chemical changes 
which take place in the lungs, the shrinking of the lungs them- 
selves, and the obvious consequences—short, struggling, and 
rapid respiration, enfeeblement of the voice, voicelessness, and 
cold breath—devoid, or all but devoid, of carbonic acid. Gra- 
dually the arteries of the skin become so contracted that the 
blood is shut off from the surface of the body, the result being 
the well-known and extremely characteristic group of symptoms 
called “ Algide””—symptoms which include the shrunken, death- 
like aspect of the visage, the corrugated condition, dark colour 
(cyanosis), all but abolished sensibility, and corpse-like coldness 
of the skin. The fatally constringing energy of the violently 
excited Sympathetic finishes its work by depriving, first the 
voluntary, and then the involuntary muscles of their needful 
supply of blood—death consequently overtaking each in the 
same order of succession. And though the brain still lives, the 
patient, while possessing consciousness and more or less intellec- 
tual capacity, including the power of hearing and understanding 
what is going on around him, may yet be unable to give any sign 
that such is the case. 
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Finally, death overtakes the nervous system itself. As cor- 
rectly stated by Professor Parkes : “ two or three hours before death 
there is often some return of heat in the scalp and forehead, 
over the region of the heart or whole chest ; it may be also over 
the abdomen ; the extremities are still icy cold, and the cholera 
visage is unaltered. ‘This partial return of heat on the head and 
trunk is an immediate forerunner of death, and, as far as I have 
seen, is invariably a fatal sign; it is occasionally confined alto- 
gether to the cardiac region, and is sometimes astonishingly 
great.” This remarkable phenomenon is immediately due to 
the relaxation of .the various branches of the pulmonary artery, 
of the bronchial tubes, and of those systemic arteries distributed 
over those parts of the body which, during the disease, have con- 
tinued most vital, and have therefore preserved the highest 
temperature. The blood has continued to pass through these 
arteries most copiously, and is thus prepared to effect their dila- 
tation, and to flow through them in fuller currents than before, 
the moment the energetic stimulus from the negative motor 
nerves, which has kept them in a state of tonic spasm, declines 
or ceases. Now already, when the phenomenon in question pre- 
sents itself, the ganglionic nervous centres presiding over the 
arteries just mentioned have begun to die. Their convulsive 
grasp of the blood-vessels and air-tubes, which has already proved 
fatal to the system generally, is being relaxed, and they them- 
selves are sharing the fate which, through their agency, has over- 
taken the entire organism. A last but vain effort for life is 
made, however, by the structures, released at length from the 
deadly influence of their excessive energy. The normal attrac- 
tion between the venous blood in the pulmonary arteries and the 
air in the air-cells generates movement of the blood through the 
pulmonary capillaries ; it reaches the left heart, and is thence 
forced most copiously into those systemic arteries just indicated, 
and thence, finding its way to the starving tissues, the usual 
vital changes occur. Meanwhile, as a result of the renewed oxy- 
dation occurring in the lungs, and in the parts supplied by the 
newly relaxed systemic arteries, heat is evolved, and constitutes 
the phenomenon in question. But this local struggle for life is 
too late: its possibility depends on the presence of death in the 
nervous system, which, soon seizing ov the brain itself, closes the 
scene. This local increase of temperature before death isa strong 
proof that the blood-vessels are healthy ; that the structures are 
healthy, and suffer only from lack of nourishment; that the 
blood itself is free from poison ; and that the disease is seated in 
the nervous system. 

The increase or long persistence of heat in the body after 
death, which is a well-established fact, is merely the continuance 
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and extension over the whole body, after the death of the brain, 
of the series of actions commenced before death, and explained 
in the preceding paragraph. The whole sympathetic system 
having ceased its functions, the arteries throughout the body 
relax ; the small supply of blood in them is drawn through the 
systemic capillaries ; every particle of oxygen which it can yield 
up combines with the surrounding structures ; and while there 
are elements to continue these changes, the temperature of the 
body is raised, maintained, or prevented from declining with the 
rapidity usual after death from almost all other diseases, The 
reflux of blood throughout the body denoted by the general 
increase or unusual persistence of its heat must inevitably result 
in lessening the bulk of any organ which may have been unduly 
distended with blood. Such an organ in choleraic collapse is 
the spleen, which is found unusually large during life, but which 
after death presents in respect to size no constant appearance. 
It seems to me probable that when the evacuations are extremely 
abundant, the spleen is less distended than in other cases, and 
that the great variations of size which it presents after death 
depend upon the amount of the evacuations, and the extent to 
which the post-mortem arterial relaxations result in a temporary 
renewal of textural vitality, which, of course, implies to the same 
extent a diffusion of the previously pent-up blood throughout 
the body. 

Those post-mortem changes in the aspect of the skin, which in 
cases of cholera are especially notable, result from the chemical 
changes occurring, and caused as described in the preceding 
pepe The skin becomes lighter in colour, even when it 
nas been especially dark, and has continued so for some time, 
because the oxydation of the blood changes it from blue to red, 
while the relaxation and partial dilatation of the terminal arteries 
cause the shrivelled aspect of the face, hands, and feet, partially 
or wholly, to disappear. 

Those extraordinary and, to the ignorant, terrifying pheno- 
mena—post-mortem muscular contractions—have never, I 
believe, received a satisfactory explanation ; but the hypothesis 
here expounded reveals the cause of them at once. ‘The arteries 
supplying the muscles were vehemently contracted before death, 
but are now relaxed; immediately before: death the muscles 
were deprived of blood, and therefore enfeebled to the utmost 
degree; after death, receiving a new supply of blood, their 
hungering constituent elements receive fresh nourishment ; with 
it new strength, and, under the stimulus of the still hyperaemic 
spinal cord, which is the last to die, contract in the manner 
described. It seems to me that if the waning life of the blood 
in the spinal cord be equally distributed, those apparently 
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co-ordinated muscular movements sometimes observable are 
most likely to occur, and that when special segments of the 
cord retain their excitability longer than the rest, convulsive 
movements of one or of a few muscles only will result. 

The early onset of rigor-mortis is a fact characteristic of 
cholera corpses, and is in extremely interesting accordance with 
the requirements of the hypothesis now expounded. When 
the Sympathetic of an animal is divided, and one part of it 
is excessively stimulated by means of galvanism, the arteries to 
which that part is distributed become, of course, strongly con- 
tracted, and in this manner a condition like to that which I 
affirm to exist in the arteries of a cholera patient in collapse is 
induced. Now, in such cases, rigor-mortis invariably supervenes 
in the part of the animal thus experimented upon far more 
rapidly than elswhere; and the fact that the same condition 
comes on with extraordinary rapidity after death from choleraic 
collapse, is a striking proof that the arteries of patients in that 
state are powerfully constringed by nervous agency. 

Additional evidence in support of the hypothesis in question 
is derived from the post-mortem appearances in cases of death 
during collapse. The distribution of the blood generally is 
always in the veins. “Arborescent venous congestion” is 
the prevailing epithet used to describe the aspect of the vascular 
system, the arteries being empty. This is the condition which the 
hypothesis presupposes. Whatever may be the amount of 
hyperemia of the spinal cord and ganglionic nervous centres 
during life, it by no means follows that they will be found in the 
same condition after death. Indeed, what has already been 
stated concerning the change in them after death, and its results 
in the arterial system, proves that their vascular state is modified 
when death occurs. It is, however, said that the spinal cord is 
found extremely congested, and that the sympathetic centres ex- 
amined by Mayer were disorganized. These statements need 
confirmation. But if the sympathetic ganglia were disorganized, 
the fact would imply that their functional activity had been in- 
tensified to the extent of inducing destructive inflammation, and, 
if so, this is the strongest fact which could be adduced in proof 
of the doctrine here propounded. 

This brief exposition of the proximate cause of cholera may 
be fitly closed by a reference to the state of the blood of patients 
dying in collapse. It has been the object of a large amount of 
caretul investigation by numerous observers, who, on the whole, 
concur in the conclusion that whatever differences in its consti- 
tution from that of normal blood are discoverable, are differences 
mainly due to the withdrawal from it of a large amount of its 
most fluid portion. There is no evidence that the blood is in 
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any other respects unhealthy. The truth of this remark is 
strikingly confirmed by the experiments of Professor Parkes, 
who proved not only that, by inflation of the lungs after death, 
the dark blood in them becomes vividly red, but that when it is 
taken out of the body, and exposed to the air in thin layers, it 
does the same. “It is certainly a very singular thing,” he says, 
“that in cholera the blood shouid retain its power, out of the 
body, of acquiring a red colour when exposed to the air in thin 
layers, and yet in the body, that this change, as well as the 
changes leading to the production of heat, should be interrupted. 
This certainly looks like obstruction only.” These words 
which I have put in italics show how near the truth of the 
matter Professor Parkes stood: though the morbid processes to 
which the phenomena of cholera are due are usually supposed to 
consist of chemical changes wrought in the blood by an organic 
poison, all that we know of the state of that fluid tends to 
prove that it is essentially healthy, that the changes effected 
in it are merely changes in the relative amount of its con- 
stituents, and that those changes are consequences of purely 
physical or dynamic agencies. 

So far as is practicable within the compass of this article I 
have now shown that all the symptoms of cholera are produced 
by a preternatural, tumultuous energy and activity of the 
nervous system—both cerebro-spinal and sympathetic ; and that, 
though extremely numerous and various, they are completely 
accounted for by the operation of one and the same immediate 
cause. In concluding this part of the subject, I may observe 
that while the hypothesis now briefly expounded does not exclude 
the possibility of the existence of a cholera poison, germ, or 
microbe, it is self-sufficing, and that this fact renders it extremely 
improbable either that any such poison, germ, or microbe is causa- 
tive of cholera, or that the disease is in any sense more infectious 
or contagious than is sunstroke or epilepsy. Sir Andrew Clark, 
in his critical analysis of my work on Cholera, remarked that 
I might happily have prefixed to it for motto the axiom of Sir 
Isaac Newton: “Causas rerum naturalium non plures admitti 
debere, quam que et vere sint et earum phenomenis explicandis 
sufficiant: ” now the nervous system in the state described 
above affords a sufficient and complete explanation of the pro- 
duction of the phenomena in question ; therefore, to recognize 
even the possibility of a blood-poison as the immediate cause 
of cholera would be, according to Newton, not only needless, but 
contrary to the dictates of a sound scientific method. ; 


I now invite my readers to a consideration of the Causes of 
Cholera. They are numerous, and their operation is often simul- 
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taneous and complex. I believe, however, they may be so classed 
as to prove, so far as evidence of identity of causes will avail as 
proof, that summer diarrhoea and cholera are one and the same 
disease ; for it appears indubitable that they both arise out of 
the same conditions, and are originated by the same influences. 
The phenomena of cholera are ascribable to proximate, to 
remote or predisposing, and to exciting causes. The term, 
proximate cause, is generally understood to denote that mor- 
bid condition of any given structure the presence of which 
entails the symptoms characteristic of the disease in ques- 
tion as an inevitable consequence. This immediate cause is 
therefore justly regarded as the essence of the disease; and 
hence the determination and description of its seat and character 
constitute pathology. The pathology of cholera having been 
already discussed, I have only to advert here to its remote or 
predisposing and exciting causes. These terms are, in my 
opinion, objectionable ; for, in respect to the causes of cholera, 
at least, they are often interchangeable: thus, if the pathology 
of cholera explained above be correct, atmospheric heat may 
induce hyperemia of the nervous centres, and so predis- 
pose them to excessive functional activity. If now the person 
in whom this change has occurred drinks freely of alcoholic 
Jiquors, or water containing a considerable proportion of organic 
matter, he may directly, through the stimulating influence of 
the alcohol on the nervous centres, or indirectly, through irritating 
the nerves of the alimentary mucous membrane by the bad 
water, so excite those centres as to produce cholera; and 
conversely, alcohol or bad water acting as stated on nervous 
centres uot already predisposed to cholera, may render 
them hyperemic, thus inducing in them a predisposition to the 
disease, and when this condition has been established in this 
manner, the supervention of great atmospheric heat may excite 
in them that excessive activity resulting in cholera. Hence it 
appears that what is a predisposing cause in one person may be 
an exciting cause in another, and vice-versd. The various causes 
of cholera are, I believe, essentially the same as those productive 
of diarrhoea ; but, whereas one only of the causes hereafter men- 
tioned may very often be productive of diarrhoea, the sources of 
cholera are more frequently complex, and thus effect, by their 
co-operation, results which, acting singly, they would be unable 
to produce. 

t has been stated by Dr, Farr, the eminent medical statistician, 
that diarrhoea is as constantly observed in English towns when 
the temperature rises above 60 degrees Fahrenheit as are 
bronchitis and catarrh when the temperature falls below 
82 degrees. In like manner, of all the influences which conduce 
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to the development of cholera none is so potent as that of 
Solar Heat. This truth is made manifest by the following 
facts :— 

During the epidemic of cholera in England in 1831-2 the 
total number of deaths from the disease was 30,924; but of 
these no less than 24,613 occurred during the five months, June, 
July, August, September, and October. Again, during the 
epidemic of 1848-9 the total number of deaths from cholera in 
England was 54,398, and of these 50,521 occurred during the 
five months, June, July, August, September, and October. The 
epidemic occurring this year in France ar? Italy has, so 
far, been restricted to the months just named. In Bengal 
the hot seasons are those of the worst cholera epidemics, 
Observations extending over a period of eight years prove that 
the most fatal cholera months for European troops are from 
April to September. 

When cholera, in its fully developed form, prevails, and, 
generally, preceding its advent in any given place, diarrhoa 
(cholera in its initial stage) is much more frequent than usual in 
the same place. A great increasé of diarrhoea preceded and 
accompanied the invasion of cholera in 1832, in 1848-9, and in 
1865. From June 3, 1865, when the first case of cholera was re- 
ported in London, to November 25, when the disease disappeared, 
the number of deaths from diarrhoea was 3,137, the deaths from 
cholera being only 182. ‘The temperature of that year was at 
its highest in England throughout the month of July, and 
during that month the deaths from both diarrhea and cholera 
were much the most numerous—viz., 1,284 from diarrhea, and 
75 from cholera. Moreover, the annual mortality from diarrhwa, 
like that from cholera, is greater in hot than in temperate 
climates. In England for the seven years 1848-54, it was at the 
rate of 86 per million; but for European troops in Bengal 
during the fifteen years 1830-45, it was at the rate of 4,555 per 
million. In fact, diarrhoea is destructive of life, especially 
during periods when, and in regions where, cholera is rife, 
to an extent which will surprise every one who is not 
familiar with the facts of the matter. Within the period of 
twenty years 1847-66 there were two cholera epidemics in 
England. During that period diarrhoea and cholera destroyed 
417,199 persons, and of this number about three-fourths, or 
811,200, were destroyed by diarrhoea, During the year 1857 
the deaths in England from cholera were 1,150; but those from 
diarrhea were 21,189. During the summer months of the 
present year the deaths in Paris from cholera have not exceeded 
one or two a week, but the deaths from diarrhea, chiefly infantile, 
each week, have been as follows :—In May, 56; in June, 67 ; in 
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July, 209; in August, 224; and in September (up to the 25th), 
119, From the evidence here tendered it appears then that 
great solar heat is the chief cause of both cholera and diarrhaa ; 
that when cholera prevails diarrhoea is increasingly prevalent, 
and that where cholera is endemic diarrha@a is endemic also, 

Now, seeing that solar heat of a certain intensity induces 
cholera, and seeing that, as a rule liable to certain exceptions, 
the number of deaths from the disease increases and decreases 
with the rise and fall of the atmospheric temperature, we must 
conclude either that heat alone suffices to produce in the nervous 
centres, directly, that condition of superabundance of blood 
associated with great excitement which is the immediate cause 
of the phenomena of cholera, or that it produces that condition, 
indirectly, in some inscrutable way—for example, by originating 
a poison in the blood. I venture to affirm that the first of these 
hypotheses claims our preference, because of its simplicity,. be- 
cause it accords with all known facts in respect to the action of 
solar heat on the nervous system, and because it suffices to 
explain, by the agency of a known factor, the origination of the 
condition in question without the necessity of conjuring up an 
additional agent, the presence of which afterwards becomes 
much more embarrassing than helpful. The following facts 
are, indeed, thoroughly established: Summer diarrhea is 
induced by heat; cholera is induced by heat; in the great 
majority of cases of cholera, especially those occurring in tem- 
perate climates, the initial stage of the disease consists of 
diarrhoea exactly like summer diarrhoea; summer diarrhoea is 
often associated with cramps and notable coolness of the skin 
very suggestive of cholera; and, indeed, in the United States 
summer diarrhoea, the victims of which are chiefly children, 
assumes the likeness of cholera to such an extent as to have 
obtained the name Cholera Infantum. ; 

The opinion has been expressed by C. T. Kiérulf, near Bergen, 
by Mr. Orton, in 1832, by Professor Parkes, who relates a 
case in support of his belief, and by Professor Aitken, who 
adopts it, that the diarrhea which generally prevails during 
invasions of cholera is capable of infecting healthy persons with 
“true cholera;” but I doubt if any one except these gentlemen 
would affirm that the ordinary summer diarrhoea in Europe, the 
cholera infantum of the United States, and the endemic diarrhea 
of India are the consequences of a blood poison or of microbes 
in the intestines. And yet, wherever cholera prevails, either 
summer diarrheea develops into cholera or the symptoms of the 
initial stage of most cases of cholera are to all intents and pur- 
poses identical with those of summer diarrhea, The question 
therefore arises: at what stage does the sufferer from summer 
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diarrhoea, or from the diarrhoea which is the prelude of cholera, 
become the victim of the alleged cholera poison or cholera 
microbe? I believe all physicians having practical acquaintance 
with cholera are of opinion that the progress of the disease may 
be arrested in a large proportion of cases if prompt treatment 
be resorted to during the initial stage of diarrhoea ; but would 
this be possible if the disease is from its beginning the result of 
a poison or microbe? And if itis not, I again ask, at what stage 
of the disease, and how, does the poison, or microbe, enter or 
become developed in the patient? I would also ask, how it 
comes to pass, if cholera be the result of a microbe or blood 
poison, that many patients recover from the disease in a 
wonderfully short time. And how can we explain the well- 
known fact that mental emotion can exert so powerful an 
influence on the sufferer from cholera as rapidly to hasten 
either his death or his recovery? Fear is as little likely to 
render the alleged poison in the blood more intensely poison- 
ous, or to increase the destructive power of the microscopic 
invaders of the alimentary canal, as is assurance of recovery to 
neutralize that poison or to paralyze those invaders. Mental 
emotion exerts no such influence on the progress and termination 
of those diseases which there are valid reasons for believing to be 
results of blood-poisoning—viz., typhoid fever, scarlet fever, or 
small-pox. 

Wide Ranges of Temperature, along with a high tem- 
perature, are also peculiarly conducive to the development of 
cholera, In the thirty-sixth week of 1854, when cholera raged 
in London, and the deaths from all causes rose to their maximum 
(3,413), the maximum range of temperature was 38:1, and the 
average daily range was 30°9, the greatest in the fifty-two weeks 
of that year. Extensive observations in India prove most con- 
clusively that, as a rule, when the range of temperature is 
greatest the deaths from cholera are much the most numerous. 
Now, is there anything in this remarkable and well-attested fact 
favouring the idea that cholera is the product of either microbes 
or a blood-poison? Is it conceivable that wide ranges of tem- 
perature can conduce to originate either one or the other? On 
the other hand, it is easy to understand how the dynamic influ- 
ence of the cause in question produces an. instability of circu- 
lation in, and therefore preternatural excitability of, the 
nervous centres—conditions alike conducive to the production 
of cholera, 

Disturbances of Atmospheric Electricity are, it is believed, 
especially favourable conditions for the development of cholera, 
Many delicate, nervous women are painfully affected by such 
disturbances, which, according to the testimony of several 
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authoritative medical observers, exert a powerful influence in 
producing puerperal convulsions, and in causing that disease to 
assume an epidemic character. In proof of the great influence 
of these disturbances on the nervous system I may mention 
that, in Paris, after the last Revolution, when the hospitals were 
crowded with the wounded, a very severe thunderstorm came 
on, and that the mortality was greater in al] the hospitals on 
the night of the storm than on any previous or subsequent 
occasion. I have become acquainted with several cases in which 
persons in the presence of thunderstorms become troubled with 
diarrhoea ; and of all the symptoms produced by attacks of 
atmospheric electricity diarrhoea is the most frequent. Moreover, 
it has been thoroughly ascertained that nearly every symptom 
of cholera is observable in one or another of the patients struck 
by lightning. It is recorded that at St. Petersburg durin 

a cholera epidemic the magnetic needle did not obey its usua 
natural attractions, and that a magnet which usually sustained 
a weight equal to about seventy-five pounds to the square inch 
gradually lost this power as the disease increased, until at last, 
when the disease was at its height, it had only the sustaining 
power of fifteen pounds. As the disease decreased the power 
of the magnet increased until it sustained its proper weight. 
A similar fact was observed in Ireland during the epidemic of 
1849. That cholera often succeeds a severe thunderstorm is 
well known. It seems impossible to avoid recognizing the 
existence of a causal relation between facts of this kind and 
the origination of cholera; but while such facts enforce the 
conviction that atmospheric electricity, which has, at least, close 
affinities with nerve force, exerts, when in a state of perturba- 
tion, a powerful and pre-eminently exciting influence on the 
whole nervous system, they are far from either suggesting or 
countenancing the notion that that influence poisons the blood 
or generates microbes in the intestines, 

It seems to me likely that when the mode of attack of 
cholera is gradual, when it is characterized by premonitory 
diarrhoea, and when it presents itself over a mide area, the 
main factor in its production is solar heat, which, as already 
shown, acts the most potently when the diurnal range of its 
intensity is especially great ; and that when the mode of attack 
is sudden, concentrated, and intense, the main factor in its 

roduction is that form of solar force we call electricity. 
Reems have been adduced for alleging that there is probably 
a causal relation between the periodical famines which have 
been wont to occur in India, and a special influence in those 
years in which sun-spots appear. At the recent meeting of the 
British Association at Montreal, in the course of a discussion 
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on the connection of sun-spots with terrestrial phenomena, Mr. 
E. D. Archibald stated that “in years of sun-spots the barometric 

ressure increases, giving clear skies and great heat ;” and the 
io S. J. Perry said that “there is a decided connection between 
solar spots and terrestrial magnetism, that he can foretell 
aurora, and that the greatest magnetic disturbances occwr 
when the largest spots are seen.” Countenanced by these state- 
ments, the idea will not, perhaps, be considered far fetched, or, 
indeed, improbable, that those years in which cholera is at once 
extensively and intensely epidemic will be found to be sun-spot 
years. Certainly the subject is fraught with intense interest, 
and needs to be thoroughly investigated. 

An especially vousialialie and very interesting proof of the 
existence of a cosmical influence, rendering the atmosphere of 
those localities where cholera is epidemic unhealthy, is afforded 
by the fact that birds leave such places. The occasions have 
been so numerous and in so many different countries, that it 
is impossible to regard the coincidence as merely accidental. 
In 1848 birds of all kinds deserted the towns of St. Petersburg 
and Riga, and it was in that year that cholera broke out 
there. The same phenomenon was observed, and chronicled 
at the time, in Western Prussia in 1849, and in Hanover in 
1850. In the little town of Przemysl, in Galicia, all the jack- 
daws took flight from the streets into the country on Sep- 
tember 26, 1872, and cholera broke out there two days after- 
wards, On November 30 these birds returned from their spon- 
taneous quarantine, and by that time the last case of cholera 
had been recorded. In 1878 the disease appeared in Munich 
and Nuremberg, and not only the larger birds, but the spar- 
rows ‘and swallows, deserted both these towns. The inhabitants 
of Nuremberg looked with joy on the return of the sparrows, 
which occurred as soon as the cholera had disappeared from the 
town.* P. Hinckes Bird, Medical Officer of Health at Lytham, 
states that a physician, referring to the presence, about thirty 
years ago, of epidemic cholera in “a favourite sea-side resort,” 
observed that the atmosphere appeared to be poisoned, for both 
the fishmonger and butcher told him that the fish and meat 
would not keep beyond a few hours; and, remarked one of 
them, casually, “ Have you noticed that all the birds have left ?” 
The physician added, “ ‘True enough, not one was to be seen or 
heard in the place, and the first sign of an improvement in the 
sad state of things wasa return of the feathered songsters.” A 
similar fact was observed at Scutari during an outbreak of 
cholera there. ‘ On the afternoon of July 23, 1883, at about 


* The Times (quoted from the Glode), September 3, 1874. 
t Ibid. September 8, 1874. 
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5.20, a marked change in the atmosphere took place” at Cairo, 
and on that day “birds seemed to have deserted the city, or, 
when still present, all signs of activity among them were sus- 
pended. On the night of the 23rd cholera appeared amongst 
our men at Kasr-en-Nil, the citadel, and at Abbasieh.”* In the 
letter of the Marseilles correspondent of the Z'imes, published 
August 2, 1884, occurs the following sentence :—“ It is said that 
swallows desert a district afflicted with cholera, and it is cer- 
tain that there are none just now in Marseilles.” At a subse- 
quent page I shall suggest an explanation of these remarkable 
migrations. 

Mr. Glaisher, in his report on the Meteorology of London 
during the three cholera epidemics of 1832, of 1848-9, and of 
1853-4, says:—‘The three epidemics were attended with a 
particular state of atmosphere, characterized by a prevalent 
mist, thin in high places, dense in low. During the height of 
the epidemic, in all cases the reading of the barometer was 
remarkably high, and the atmosphere thick.” On the day pre- 
ceding the night when cholera broke out at Cairo last year, there 
was noticed in the atmosphere a haze “of a yellowish colour, 
suggesting the Arabic name for cholera, the translation of 
which means ‘yellow air.” It seems as if some men know, 
as well as birds do, when cholera threatens; for last year at 
Ramleh (Egypt), August 3, when the temperature was high, and 
the moisture in the air approached saturation point, “ Men who 
had served in India remarked that there was cholera in the 
air, and at 10.30 A.M. the first case was reported.” 

The Absence of Ozone in places where cholera prevails has 
often been observed. In 1855, at Strasbourg, the invasion of 
cholera coincided with a period of antozone, and the decline of 
the epidemic was accompanied by a return of the ozone; and 
in 1865 the same negative phenomenon was noticeable in 
England : in districts in which cholera prevailed not the smallest 
trace of ozone was discoverable by the test papers. This 
deficiency is likely, as I have elsewhere shown,t to facilitate 
that hyperemia of the nervous centres which is the condition 
precedent of cholera, but in no sense helps us to conceive how 
the alleged cholera-poison is produced. 

Lowness of Site is a condition remarkably favourable for the 
invasions of cholera. Dr. Farr, who has fully investigated this 
subject, observes: “The elevation of the soil in London has a 
more constant relation with the mortality from cholera in 
London than any other known element. The mortality from 
cholera is in the inverse ratio of the elevation. The mortality 

* Brigade-Surgeon McDowell’s Report to Surgeon-General Hunter. 

+ In my work on “ Diarrhoea and Cholera,” p. 152 e¢ seg. 
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of the nineteen highest districts was at the rate of 33 in 10,000 
and of the nineteen lowest districts 100 in 10,000.” The 
deaths were at the rate per 10,000 as follows: In districts 
at an elevation of 20 feet, 102; at from 20 to 40 feet, 65; 
at from 40 to 60 feet, 34; at from 60 to 80 feet, 27; at 
from 80 to 100 feet, 22; at from 100 to 120 feet, 17; at 
from 340 to 360 feet, 7. “The most favoured seats of 
cholera all over the world,” says Dr. Goodeve, “are places 
not high above the sea; along the banks of rivers, and 
the estuaries of great streams.” This established fact—that 
in proportion to the lowness of site of any locality it, ceteris 
paribus, conduces to the presence of cholera—offers, in my 
opinion, a far more intelligible and satisfactory explanation of its 
frequency and of the extent of its ravages along the borders of 
rivers and the main lines of human traffic than does the common 
allegation that cholera “travels” or is propagated along these 
lines by contagious influence. Experience has long ago established 
the fact that in proportion as the air we breathe is pure it con- 
duces to health, and that as a rule low sites are less healthy than 
those which are lofty. Moreover, students of cholera know that 
in proportion as the general health of individuals is impaired 
are they likely during the prevalence of cholera to become its 
victims. But in whatever manner and to whatever degree low- 
ness of site may operate as a predisposing cause of cholera, this 
condition certainly cannot be regarded asa toxic cause, unless 
the lower strata of the atmosphere in low lying regions of the 
earth’s surface are also, as a rule, to be regarded as poisonous. 

Prolonged Marches of soldiers in India facilitate in a remark- 
able degree the development of cholera: it was proved by Dr. 
Balfour that of the native soldiers of the Madras army thirty-two 
died of cholera in cantonment and eighty-six when marching, to 
an average of 10,000 in strength. Moreover, it has been ascer- 
tained that the longer the marches the more frequent the attacks, 
Many facts of this kind are recorded. I have just been informed 
by a French physician that the marches of French soldiers in 
Algeria operate as an exciting cause of cholera to an extent 
appallingly impressive. But it is not only soldiers who are 
attacked on march: it is well known in India that people of 
all conditions who travel on foot are specially liable to be 
attacked, and that pilgrims, on their way through Lower Bengal 
and Orissa, strew the road to Juggernaut with their bones. 
Walking in hot weather, most especially when the back is 
exposed to the sun, induces in the spinal cord a condition of 
hyperemia which is extended to the collateral ganglia of the 
Sympathetic, and thus a state of the nervous centres conducive to 
the onset of cholera is established. 
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Bad Food and Eating to Excess have often converted a ten- 
dency to cholera into its reality. Half-putrid fish, bad shell-fish, 
bad pickled pork, are known in several cases to have been followed 
by violent attacks of cholera, Dr. Carpenter mentions “an 
outbreak of cholera and choleraic diarrhea among a number of 
school children who had eaten plentifully of spoiled oysters, and 
by which eleven of the sufferers lost their lives”’ It is recorded 
that immediately after the arrival of a cargo of bad oysters in 
New York diarrhea and cholera prevailed to a great extent. 
Unripe fruit and crude vegetables, and even wholesome food eaten 
to excess, will operate as exciting causes of cholera when atmo- 
spheric conditions predispose to it. It has been observed that 
cholera seizures appear to be especially frequent in natives of 
India after a full meal. It is well known that her Majesty’s 
14th Regiment when at Berhampore was attacked with cholera 
after it had received an allotment of prize money. The disastrous 
effects of irritants of this kind have often been observed, but no 
one dreams that, while thus acting, they are capable of generating 
an infective poison in the blood. 

Alcoholic Drinks are powerful aids in producing cholera. 
It was found that during the cholera epidemic of 1848-9 in 
England the deaths from cholera on Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday were above, and on Thursday, Friday,and Sunday, 
below the average. The weekly wages are generally paid on the 
Saturdays, and the Mondays in London and other cities are days 
on which a certain proportion of the population indulge in intoxi- 
cating drinks. During the epidemic of 1865 the mortality in 
Berlin suddenly rose on certain days, and was clearly referable 
to excess in drinking. In 1866, Dr. Andrew Clark stated, in 
respect to the London Hospital, that “immediately after pay-day 
among workmen there was a great influx of cholera patients.” 
When the epidemic of cholera broke out at Naples in the begin- 
ning of September, the Pungolo, a Neapolitan newspaper, 
attributed the increased number of cases to intemperate living 
on the 31st of August, which was a féte day. 

Sudden manifestations of an increase of cholera cases as effects 
of even one day’s excessive drinking are established facts, so that 
alcohol, whether taken habitually or only on special occasions, is 
proved to be capable of acting either as an exciting or predis- 
posing cause of cholera. The blood poison, zymotic, and microbe 
theories of the disease afford no explanation of this fact. But just 
as in respect to opium, the pathological doctrine I have put 
forward at once explains and is confirmed by the fact in question, 
the special affinity of alcohol for the nervous centres, its great 
exciting influence on those centres, and its power of producing 
Vomiting and purging in many cases, when taken in considerable 
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quantities, are well-ascertained facts; it therefore not only pro- 
duces, in an especial degree, hyperemia of the nervous centres, 
and thus, according to my doctrine, an especial predisposition to 
cholera, but often also two of its leading symptoins. 

Opiwm is now generally admitted to exert great power in 
conducing to the development of choleraic collapse of a type 
peculiarly fatal. This is the conclusion of numerous and eminent 
authorities—men who have had a large experience of the treat- 
ment of cholera in India. Opium is often prescribed, and not infre- 
quently with seeming advantage, during the stage of premonitory 
diarrhcea ; but in a large proportion of cases, even in this stage, 
its failure to arrest the progress of the disease is signal. Referring 
to my assertion and explanation, in 1865, of the dangerousness 
of opium, Professor Maclean, of Netley Hospital, said “he could 
bear the strongest testimony, not only to the inefficacy, but to the 
very great danger in the use of opium in cholera.” Professor 
Goodeve and Dr. Macpherson have expressed themselves to the 
same effect; and the medical journals contain many reports of 
the power of opium to favour or induce the development of 
cholera after the disease has fairly set in. Now, opium is known 
to have a peculiar affinity for, and to exert a specific influence 
over, nervous tissue. Therefore, when co-operating with other 
causes, or when acting alone in the production of choleraic col- 
lapse, it does so, as will generally be admitted, by virtue of its 
great and peculiar power of modifying the vascular and functional 
condition of both the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic nervous 
centres. The pathology of cholera already expounded reveals 
for the first time the modus operandi of opium in developing 
the disease; while the admitted facts that opium has often in- 
duced collapse, that collapse so induced is more than ordinarily 
fatal, and that when reaction succeeds to it, that reaction 
is often unusually protracted and dangerous, constitute addi- 
tional evidence of the truth of the pathology in question. 

Purgative Medicines have acted as the exciting causes of 
many attacks of cholera. This assertion, considered in connection 
with what has just been said of the power of opium to do the 
same, will no doubt seem paradoxical ; but that it is nevertheless 
true is proved beyond the possibility of doubt. Ample evidence to 
this effect is presented in my volume on “ Diarrhoea and Cholera” 
(p. 164 et seq.) ; but I must content myself with mentioning 
several physicians, mostly Anglo-Indian, whose experience con- 
strains them to testify to the truth of this statement—namely, 
Dr. Twining, Dr. Morehead, Dr. Macintosh, Dr. Painter, Dr. 
Durham, Sir Ranald Martin, Dr. Macpherson, Dr. Barlow, and 
Professor Goodeve. In fact, that it is dangerous to take aperients 
when cholera is prevalent has become, as Dr. Macpherson says, 
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“the common doctrine of Europe, and the latest experience in 
France confirms it.” The Medical Council of the London College 
of Physicians found that the treatment of cases in collapse by 
castor oil resulted in a mortality of 77°6 per cent. And yet Dr. 
George Johnson’s great remedy for cholera is castor oil! As his 
high professional position lends importance to his advice, and 
therefore, in this case, makes it the more dangerous, it is necessary 
that this danger should be distinctly pointed out. “ With regard 
to castor oil,” writes Dr. Macnamara, “I was acting as house- 
physician to King’s College Hospital, in 1854, when Dr. G. 
Johnson was treating his cholera patients on eliminative prin- 
ciples. I caught some of his enthusiasm on the subject, and 
came out to India the same year full of confidence and hope in 
castor oil In the following year I was left at Bhangul- 
pore in charge of a field hospital. I was the only medical man 
in the place, when cholera burst out among the Europeans and 
natives under my care. I went boldly to work with castor oil, 
but it absolutely and completely failed ; the mortality from the 
disease was fearful. I have since, on several occasions, tried 
castor oil in cholera, but I have now finally abandoned it, having 
never seen any benefit arise from its use.” The modus operandi 
of purgative medicines is, I presume, now generally recognized 
as being through the agency of the nervous system, even in 
those cases in which the medicine enters the circulation. The 
enteric nervous centres are, in any case, unduly excited, become 
foci of an excessive afflux of blood, and thus preternaturally ener- 
getic. Now this is precisely one of the conditions which obtains 
during an attack of cholera, and which, when the causes already 
mentioned are exerting their influence, is likely to induce the 
disease. And, conversely, when, by the action of purgatives, the 
functions of the enteric nervous centres have become intensified, 
the hyperemic condition of those centres only needs the co- 
operative influence of either excessive heat or some one of the 
other epidemic agencies to ensure the development of the dis- 
ease. A consideration of the modus operandi of purgative 
medicines here indicated, in connection with the pathology of 
cholera already expounded, explains at once why, in cholera 
times, their use is so beset with danger, and how not unfre- 
quently they become potent causes of the disease itself. 

Painful Dentition.—-The process of teething, which, by the 
excessive irritation of the dental nerves, and the consequent 
hyperemia of the medula-oblongata (the topmost part—which 
is within the skull—of what Marshall Hall called the “true 
spinal cord”) in which they converge, is, in ordinary times, a 
most fruitful source of diarrhcea, and becomes in cholera times, 
and often in those summers when adults have a complete 
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immunity from cholera, a very active cause of the disease 
in children. My readers are now aware that many factors are 
concerned in the production of cholera, Sometimes several 
co-operate, sometimes not more than two, and sometimes the 
disease is engendered, there are reasons for believing, by one 
alone. Many of these factors can act as predisposing or exciting 
causes of cholera only when two or more act together. Many 
children pass through the ordeal of teething with but little pain, 
and without suffering grave consequences of any kind during 
any part of the year; and in temperate climates those children 
in whom dentition is decidedly painful, and the cause of more 
or less constitutional disturbance, generally escape any serious 
consequences from that process during the winter months. But 
during the summer months such children are in great danger. 
Their rapidly growing nervous systems, like those of children 
generally, are already suffused with blood to a maximum degree 
in order to supply material for their exuberant nutrition, and 
are therefore in a condition especially predisposing them to be 
easily wrought up to a pitch of morbid excitability ; the painful 
dentition of which they are victims supervenes as an exciting 
cause of additional hyperemia of the nervous tissue, and the 
high atmospheric temperature of the summer months co-opera- 
ting with these causes suffices to induce that morbidly exalted 
state of circulation in, and tumultuous excitement of, the nervous 
centres which induces that fearfully fatal disease called in Europe 
infantile diarrhoea and in America cholera infantum. 

Noxious Efiuvia are powerfully co-operative with solar heat 
in the production of the disease. As Dr. Goodeve justly says: 
“In spite of exceptions, the places in which the air is most 
vitiated from privies, cesspools, drains, decaying animal and 
vegetable refuse, or from over-crowding and concentration of 
human emanations, are those in which cholera has generally been 
most fatal and most widely spread.” The terminal branches of 
the sensory nerves spread over the large surface of the pulmonary 
mucous membrane, transmit directly to the nervous centres the 
unhealthy impressions made on them by foul emanations or 
noxious effluvia ; and as the primary receptive surface of these 
impressions is especially great, the converging effects produced on 
those centres are great also, and hence the profoundly depress- 
ing influence through the myriad paths of reflex action exerted 
on the whole organism. 

Impure Water is, probably, of all avoidable causes of cholera, 
the most common a the most baneful. In proof of its potency 
I shall mention only one experiment, which was performed 
several years ago on a large scale, and which was as free as 
possible from error. The population experimented on numbered 
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between 400,000 and 500,000. The Lambeth Water Company 
drew its supply from the Thames at Ditton, above the influence 
of the London sewage and tidal flux; the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company drew its supply from the river near 
Vauxhall and Chelsea. The water of the Lambeth Company 
was tolerably pure; that of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company was very impure. The water of both companies was 
distributed in the same district at the same time and among the 
same class of people, the pipes of the two companies being laid 
pretty evenly in the same areas, in many places running side by 
side in the same streets, and the houses supplied being pretty 
equally distributed. The deaths in the houses supplied by the 
Lambeth Company were at the rate of thirty-seven, and in the 
houses supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company at 
the rate of 130 to every 10,000 persons living. It thus appears 
that of the drinkers of the foul water about three and a-half 
times as many as those who drank the purer water died of 
cholera, 

The explanation given above of the mode of action of noxious 
effluvia is precisely applicable to the mode of action of bad 
water in causing cholera, the difference being only that whereas 
noxious gases act on the terminal branches of the sensory nerves 
of the pulmonary mucous membrane, bad water acts chiefly on 
the terminal branches of the sensory nerves of the alimentary 
mucous membrane. Iam well aware that noxious gases and bad 
water may be said with much reason to exert their pernicious 
influence by poisoning the blood. They are supposed to do so 
when they engender typhoid fever ; but even typhoid fever is 
not contagious, and with respect to their action as causes of 
cholera it must be borne in mind that they can, and, therefore, 
probably do, operate chiefly in the manner explained above, and 
therefore as excitants of the nervous system in the same manner, 
and with the same result as are characteristic of all the other 
causes of cholera already passed in review ; and this conclusion 
is justified by the consideration that inasmuch as those causes 
are proved to operate dynamically in either predisposing to, 
or in effecting the development of, cholera, so it is probable that 
noxious efiluvia and impure water, when causative of cholera, 
operate in the same way. 

Nocturnal influences favouring the advent of cholera have 
often attracted attention. It has been noted by many observers that 
cholera begins most frequently during the night, and especially 
between two and four o'clock in the morning. In my work on 
Cholera I have enumerated several circumstances, among others 
the fall of temperature during the early morning hours, which 
conduce to this result; but here I can only advert to that cause 
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which { regard as the most potent. I have elsewhere * adduced 
proofs that during normal and profound sleep there is a maximum 
afflux of blood in the automatic nervous centres, the brain being 
meanwhile anwjmic. Now, during the hours immediately after 
midnight sleep is, as a rule, the most profound ; and, meanwhile, 
the spinal cord and sympathetic nervous centres are in a state 
of hyperemia. This condition, when excessive, is, as I have 
shown, the proximate cause of cholera; and, therefore, while it 
obtains in a lesser degree during sleep, those nervous centres 
are at that time susceptible, in a maximum degree, of those 
influences which originate cholera. Hence it is that this 
disease, as well as epilepsy, is most prone to surprise its victims 
in the night. 

Fear, that especially potent cause of cholera, needs only to 
be named in order to suggest how exclusively it does its deadly 
work through the agency of the nervous system. ‘There is an 
old and well-known story of an encounter outside an Eastern city 
between the plague-demon, when about to enter the city, and a 
citizen. The citizen asked the demon what he was going to do 
there, and the demon said he was going to slay three thousand 
pennies When the demon came out of the city, the citizen taxed 

im with lying, for thirty thousand people had been slain. The 
demon replied, “ But I only slew three thousand ; fear slew the rest.” 
This story contains a great truth, which is attested by many 
medical witnesses in India, Europe, and America. Innumerable 
observations prove that those persons who are depressed or 
alarmed are most likely to become victims of cholera, that in the 
presence of a cholera epidemic panic intensifies its force, and in 
many instances speedily develops simple diarrhoea into cholera 
itself, and that confidence proves both helpful in warding off an 
attack and in the struggle for life of patients already in actual 
danger. When at Southampton during the epidemic of 1865 I 
was fully assured by observations in several cases of the great influ- 
ence which fear, on the one hand, and confidence, on the other, 
exerts on the progress and termination of the disease. Sir 
Thomas Watson, referring to diarrhoa, says, “ A curious exciting 
cause is to be found in mental emotions, and especially the de- 
pressing passions, grief and, above all, fear. A sudden panic 
will operate on the bowels of some persons as surely as a black 
dose, and much more speedily.” It is well known that many 
soldiers, especially young ones, are attacked with diarrhasa when 
going into battle. Several cases have been observed in which 
diarrhoea has occurred almost immediately after a railway colli- 





* “Neuralgia and Kindred Diseases of the Nervous System ; their Nature, 
Causes and Treatment.” By John Chapman. London: 1873, p. 171. 
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sion.* In short, as pithily remarked by Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
“during an attack of cholera the patient who has the least fear 
of dying has, ceteris paribus, the best chance of living.” Can 
these facts be accounted for by the organic poison or microbe 
hypothesis? It is impossible to answer this question except 
in the negative. 

In cases of the kind here referred to, congestion oi che nervous 
centres appears, physically speaking, to be the primary fact ; 
but I apprehend that the order of causation is as follows :—Ter- 
rifying or exciting impressions, suddenly communicated, are 
conveyed to the sensory ganglia, and are thence distributed to 
the cellular structure constituting the cerebral convolutions ; 
these are thrown into tumultuous excitement, which is propa- 
- gated along the motor tracts with the rapidity of lightning 
down the whole spinal axis, and laterally to the ganglia of the 
sympathetic; these becoming suddenly swollen with blond, in- 
stantly act with intensely vehement energy, and diffuse their 
subtle stimulus in all directions. As the source of the powerful 
impressions which they have, in this case, received is cerebral, 
so the chief direction in which the vaso-motor impulses are 
reflected is towards the -brain; hence, quick. as thought, the 
cerebral arteries are contracted with preternatural energy, and 
thus, in extreme cases, the brain being rendered comparatively 
bloodless, the person is stunned as if by a blow, the face becomes 
pallid, cold sweat sometimes exuding from it, if consciousness is 
- not abolished, mental power is still greatly enfeebled, the 
temperature of the surface of the body is lowered, the stomach 
and intestines are preternaturally stimulated, their mucous 
membrane exudes its appropriate secretion superabundantly, 
their peristaltic action becomes excessive, and thus diarrhea and 
cholera, originating in mental emotion, are clearly due to the 
same proximate cause as that which, as I have endeavoured to 
show, is operative in all the other cases in which the predis- 
posing or exciting causes of the disease are widely different. 

Insanity has been found to be conducive to the development 
of cholera. A physician acquainted with the facts has informed 
me that when a certain lunatic asylum was within the sphere 
of a cholera epidemic, a much larger proportion of its inmates 
than of the population outside were struck down by the 
disease. This fact is in striking accord with the theory above 
expounded ; for, evidently, the nervous systems of persons suf- 
fering from cerebral disorder are sure to be much more excit- 
able, and much more prone therefore to become excited and 





* “Tnjuries.of the Spine and Spinal Cord, without apparent Mechanical 
‘Lesion.” By H. W. Page. London: 1883, p. 162. 
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hyperemic than are the nervous systems of persons in ordinary 
health. 

The rapid survey now accomplished of the proximate, predis- 
posing, and exciting causes of cholera, presents, I venture to 
affirm, a complete and satisfactory explanation of the genesis of 
the disease, of every individual symptom of it, and of every post- 
mortem phenomenon observable in the bodies of those to whom 
it has proved fatal. This characteristic will be udmitted by all 
scientific thinkers to be a strong argument in favour of its truth. 
When, moreover, it is also found to afford a complete explanation 
of the mode of action of every force and influence known to 
become, directly or indirectly, causative of cholera, and when it 
is borne in mind that no other theory yet put forward affords 
any explanation whatever either of the essential nature of the 
disease, or how the known causes of it operate, the presumption 
that the rationale here expounded is strictly true amounts as 
nearly to certainty as is possible within a region in which mathe- 
matical proofs are not available. Now this theory implies in no 
sense whatever the existence of a cholera poison; and by 
accounting for every fact connected with the disease, not only 
without assuming the existence of such a poison, but in a manner 
which virtually negatives its existence, it presents evidence pre- 
cisely as forcible as is that in proof of its own validity that 
cholera is originated and developed independently of any specific 
poison, microbe, or cholera germ, and that, therefore, as causa- 
tive of cholera, they probably exist only in the imagination of 
certain pathologists and of those who too credulously accept 
their dicta. 


If cholera is not produced by a blood-poison it is not 
likely to be contagious, and that it is not so experience of it 
affords convincing proofs. 

During the cholera epidemic in Paris in 1831 over 55,900 
persons were attacked, and of these over 18,000 died. Of the 
fatal cases only 164 were cases of persons whose duties or pro- 
fession called them to nurse, or prescribe for, the sick; and 
these 164 formed part of over 2,000 persons thus employed.. 
At St. Petersburg, of 58 persons employed in the hospitals only 
one had the disease. At Moscow, out of 376 persons attached 
to the hospitals only six were attacked. During the epidemic 
of 1866 in New York, 123 out. of 800 inmates of the work- 
house died ; but of the fourteen house physicians and surgeons 
who were employed in the institution, some of them being in 
constant attendance on the sick, not one suffered from the epi- 
demic. Dr. Goodeve, late Professor of Medicine in the Medical 
College, and first physician to the hospital connected with that 
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college, at Calcutta, whose professional life has been. mainly 
spent in India, states in his valuable paper on Cholera that 
‘the majority of medical men in India, aecustomed to see cholera 
year after year, to be in constant intercourse with the cholera 
sick, and to see the general immunity of hospital attendants and 
of themselves, doubt the contagiousness T should, as far as 
my own experience goes, say that cholera does not spread from the 
sick to the whole by avy rapidly acting emanation.” Dr. More- 
head’s observations support the view of the non-spreading of 
cholera in hospitals through contagion. They were carefully 
conducted through three epidemics in Bombay, and though he 
refrains from drawing positive conclusions, his facts are not in 
favour of contagion. Another important Indian authority, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, states that “ he had seen hundreds of eases of spo- 
radic and epidemic cholera, but had seen nothing to make him 
believe there was anything of contagion in connection with the 
disease.” Another and equally authoritative witness, Dr. J. R. 
Lewis, whose experience of cholera was also gained in India, says : 
“For fourteen years he had studied cholera, and had never seen 
anything to lead him to think it contagious. Jt was the custom 
im India to treat cholera im the same wards as other diseases, 
and no evil resulted.” 

Surgeon-General J. M. Cunningham, Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India, states that “from the record of 
about 8,000 attendants on cases of cholera in India it is proved 
that they suffer no more than other people living in the same 
place. There is no danger in attendance on cholera cases,” This 
statement is cited by Surgeon-General Hunter in his report on 
the cholera epidemic in Egypt, and he then adds :— 


My personal experience of cholera in India is in accordance with 
the opinions above expressed, ‘The professional staff, a large body of 
students and attendants, of the Medical College and Hospital, Bombay, 
who were more or less in frequent communication with cases of 
cholera, and many of whom were also engaged from time to time 
in performing post-mortem examinations, appeared to enjoy com- 

rative immunity from the disease without any special precautions 
fom taken, Experience gained during the recent epidemic in Egypt 
confirms still further these facts. It was no uncommon thing to hear 
from medical officers and others that their clothing and persons had 
been covered with the discharges from cholera patients, which had 
been allowed to become dry ; be no evil results followed, Circum- 
stances rendered it necessary that the British officers serving with the 
Egyptian army should attend on the cholera sick, wash the bodies 
after death, according to Moslem usage, and afterwards bury them, 
and yet in no single instance, if I am correctly informed, did they 
contract the disease. 
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The recorded experiences of the epidemic of 1849 in England 
established the fact that the washers of large collections of linen 
soiled by cholera patients in many large hospitals did not suffer 
seriously in that year. An immense number of post-mortem 
examinations in cholera cases have been made in most places, 
the contents of the intestines being submitted to all kinds of 
examination, and, as is well known, without any evil consequences 
to the examiners. Professor Aitkin says : “ During my experience 
as demonstrator of anatomy in the University of Glasgow, for a 
period of six years (including the severe epidemic of cholera there 
in 1848-49, and during which time almost all the subjects for dis- 
section had died of cholera), not a single student suffered from 
cholera.” The experience in Edinburgh was, according to Dr. 
Alison, precisely similar. “It is certain that the dissecting 
rooms there were supplied during the greater part of 1848-49, 
as they were in 1832, almost exclusively by cholera subjects, and 
in neither year was there a single case of the disease among the 
numerous students attending {the rooms.” In fact, the inten- 
tional inhalation of the emanations from the blood and evacua- 
tions of cholera patients have been followed by no evil results; 
and the attempts of the most varied kind which have been 
made to impart the disease by inoculation and by introducing 
its different products in every way into the system have been 
altogether without success, Dr. Koch has made experiments of 
feeding mice and other animals “on the dejecta of cholera 

tients and the contents of the intestines of cholera corpses. 
Although these experiments were constantly repeated with 
material from fresh cholera cases, our mice,” he says, “ remained 
healthy. We then made experiments on monkeys, cats, poultry, 
dogs, and various other animals, that we were able to get hold 
of ; but we were never able to arrive at anything in animals 
similar to the cholera process.” The significance of these nega- 
tive results derives especial importance from the fact that animals 
do suffer from cholera, Various animals, including dogs, cats, 
hares, birds of different kinds, and even fish, thus suffered dur- 
ing an epidemic of cholera in Austria, It is expressly stated 
that the disorder affecting the animals was “ too generally spread, 
and too closely connected with the epidemic character of cholera, 
to admit of its being traced to accidental causes, or its being 
considered unconnected with the prevailing constitution.” When 
in 1882-3, cholera was epidemic in Edinburgh, horses and cattle 
suffered from diarrhoea and cramps; their blood became viscid, 
and the post-mortem appearances were similar to those observed 
inman. At Lucknow, in 1872, the horses of the 19th Bevgal 
Native Cavalry suffered in the same way, and Surgeon-General 
J. Murray states that during a cholera epidemic at Agra in 1864, 
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his dog suffered from the rice-water evacuations characteristic of 
cholera, with which he is convinced the dog wasaffected. Birds 
suffer most*—a fact in interesting accord with, and alone 
explicable by, my hypothesis ; for the circulation of the blood 
in them is more active, and it is more highly oxydized than it is 
in any other class of animals. Probably their peculiar suscepti- 
bility explains the often observed fact that they leave places 
where cholera is epidemic. Dr. Koch’s microbe has attracted a 
great deal of attention, but according to the alleged discoveries 
of Drs. S. Maurin and Lange, it is only one of the organic phases 
of four successive transformations. They assert that the second 
of these “ is the immediate agent in the causation of the disease, 
and that the bacilli, which in due course are derived from it, and 
consequently appear in the evacuations, are, as Koch found 
them, perfectly harmless as such.t But the most decisive 
quietus which Dr. Koch’s comma-shaped bacillus, considered as 
the cause of cholera, has received, is from the hand of Surgeon- 
Major T. R. Lewis, Assistant-Professor of Pathology at the 
Army Medical School, Netley, who, as mentioned above, has 
worked at the subject with great assiduity for a long period, 
and whose observations were made during several years in India, 
and this year at Marseilles: referring to the various microscopic 
organisms found in choleraic dejecta, one kind predominating in 
some cases, and another in others, he says, “therefore, the 
selection of the comma-shaped bacilli as the materies morbi of 
cholera appears to be entirely arbitrary.” He then adds these 
words, which are absolutely fatal to Dr. Koch’s theory :— 
** Comma-like bacilli, identical in size, form, and in their reaction 
with aniline dyes, with those found in choleraic dejecta, are 
ordinarily present in the mouth of perfectly healthy persons.” 
Indeed, the more the subject is examined the more the reasons 
strengthen for disbelieving altogether that either Dr. Koch’s or any 
other microbe can ever originate cholera. It is true that a like idea 
has often been put forward, but only to be rejected. During the 
last forty years the notion has been from time to time entertained 
that cholera may be due to microscopic organisms in the air and 
water of the vicinities where the disease prevails, as well as in 
the evacuations of cholera patients. At the International Medical 





* See “ Notes on Cholera in relation to Animals.” By Surgeon-General C. 
A, Gordon, M.D., C.B., in The Medical Press, Sept. 10, 1884, 

+ See article on “The Cholera Fungus,” in Medical Times and Gazette, 
September 6, 1884, 

¢~ A Memorandum on the “Comma-shaped Bacillus,” alleged to be the 
cause of Cholera. By Surgeon-Major Timothy Richards Lewis, M.B., Assist- 
ant-Professor of Pathology, Army Medical School. ‘This masterly and import- 
ant memorandum was published in the Lancet, September 20, 1884. 
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Conference on Cholera held at Weimar in 1867, the subject was 
fully discussed and evidence was adduced of the existence of 
swarms of microscopic, fungi-like bodies, in the evacuations of 
cholera patients. Since then like discoveries have often been 
made and published. 

Dr. T. R. Lewis and Dr. D. Cunningham, medical officers 
attached to the Sanitary Commission in India, have conducted 
researches for the discovery of a specific organism in connection 
with cholera. Their inquiries and experiments, extending over a 
long period, afforded no evidence in favour of “ the existence of 
@ specific poison contained in cholera excreta peculiar to them 
alone, and giving rise to special phenomena.” The researches, con- 
ducted jointly by these two physicians until 1878, were continued 
afterwards -by Dr. Cunningham alone; and in a paper “On the 
Development of Certain Microscopic Organisms Occurring in the 
Intestinal Canal,” he “ shows that microscopic parasitic organisms 
are by no means uncommon in excrementitious matter; that 
they increase in numbers under known conditions; that certain 
parasitic forms are specially associated with particular forms of 
disease, without holding any causal relation to them.” 

Messrs. Roux and Strauss, who last year were sent to Egypt 
by the French Government to investigate the cause of cholera, 
and who have since been to Toulon for the same purpose, have 
indeed found microbes or bacilli in the intestines of cholera 
patients. They report that in cases of very sudden death from the 
disease a bacillus, comma-like in shape, is constantly found iu 
the mucus of the small intestine; but, as Dr. Strauss himself 
stated to the Société de Biologie on the 19th of August last, it is 
impossible to affirm that it is the cause of cholera, for it has been 
found in London water, in the dejections of dysenteric patients, 
and in the mucoid secretions of women enjoying ordinary health. 
The various facts above mentioned seem to me to deprive Dr. 
Koch’s microbe of whatever importance has been ascribed to it, 
and reviewing the result of all the researches hitherto made 
with a view to discover a specific kind of micro-organism as the 
cause of cholera, I am constrained to conclude that they are 
wholly negative. 

The evidence already adduced in support of the proposition that 
cholera is not contagious might be indefinitely increased, but 
it amply suffices, as it seems to me, to prove that contagiousness 
is in no sense of the term a characteristic of cholera, and, in so 
far as it does so, to confirm implicitly the truth of the hypothesis 
above propounded. Facts, however, of another kind—viz., 
those illostrative of the mode of onset of the disease, point 
indubitably to the same conclusion. 

The literature of cholera teems with evidence that when the 
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disease appears in cities it very generally attacks individuals in 
different localities, who have had no communication with each 
other, either simultaneously or in very quick succession. Asa 
general rule it gives warning of its approach in the shape of pre- 
monitory diarrhoea ; but the suddenness and simultaneousness of 
its deadly onslaughts at different points far distant from each 
other are only too often most impressively manifested. When it 
appeared in Lord Hastings’ camp in 1817, it destroyed 5,000 
pore within the first five days of its visitation. It broke outin 

aris in 1832 on the same day, and, so to speak, at the same 
hour, in four different quarters ; within eighteen days from its 
first appearance it had reached its climax, had invaded every 
quarter of the city, and had already destroyed 7,000 of the inha- 
bitants. At Kurrachee, in 1846, according to the report of Mr. 
Thom, the disease suddenly burst forth in a few hours in every 
European regiment, whether in camp or in barracks, in every tent 
and in every house, and it was at its acme in forty-eight hours 
afterwards, when, instead of spreading further, it gradually and 
steadily declined. Dr. Wakefield, in his book on “ Asiatic 
Cholera,” says that, when in India, he, on several occasions, saw 
cholera present itself simultaneously in different parts of the same 
village, but exclusively along the course of a straight line passing 
through the locality. He also records that, about fifteen years 
ago, a dust storm, accompanied by rain and hail, burst over tic 
fortress of Gwalior, which is 300 feet high, and which until then 
was free from cholera. The storm had scarcely ceased when the 
disease suddenly broke out at several different points of the 
fortress, and at places surrounding it on the rock. The actual 
outbreak of the epidemic now prevailing at Spezzia is alleged to 
have occurred immediately after a storm, and within a few hours 
afterwards to have destroyed the people by forties and fifties in 
different parts of the town. 

The same distinctive feature of cholera—viz., its outburst at 
the same time in different places remote from each other, was 
observed both in France and England during the epidemics of 
1849, 1853-54 and 1865. Physicians in the United States, 
report the same phenomenon, which was especially noticeable at 
Memphis on the Mississippi as well as at New Orleans in 1848, 
and at Philadelphia in 1849. Notwithstanding the vast array 
of facts here adverted to—facts which prove absolutely that 
cholera may originate afresh and independently in any locality pre- 
senting conditions conducive to its development—believers in the 
existence of a specific poison as the cause of the disease persist 
in maintaining that that poison is generated in India, and that, 
directly or indirectly, it is imported from thence and diffused 
from time to time over different parts of the globe. Last year 
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the assertion was made, and was echoed and re-echoed by the con- 
tinental newspapers, that the cholera epidemic which devastated 
Egypt was brought there by the steamer 7imor from Bombay ; 
and yet it was proved that there was no case of cholera on board 
either during the passage or when the steamer reached Port 
Said, and that cholera had existed in Egypt some months 
previous to the outbreak at Dametta on the 22nd of June. 
Again it was alleged that cholera was this year imported into 
Toulon ; but the first result obtained and proclaimed by the com- 
mission of inquiry instituted by the government, was a conviction 
of the physical impossibility of assigning the origin of the out- 
break of the epidemic to an importation of the disease, or of the 
germs of it, from without. Within the first twenty-four hours of 
the appearance of cholera at Toulon, there were five fatal cases, 
which occurred in different parts of the town distant from each 
other, the patients having had no communication with each 
other. On the 22nd there were thirteen deaths, says Dr. 
Bourgarel, ‘‘at the most opposite points and everywhere at the 
same time.” In like manner “the first fifteen deaths from 
cholera this year at Marseilles took place, without exception, at 
fifteen different points, in fifteen different streets, and more or 
less distant the one from the other.” In short, the more the 
history of the origin of cholera epidemics is studied the clearer 
and more assured becomes the conviction that the disease is not 
spread by means of contagion. 

Moreover, epidemics of truly contagious diseases do not cease 
suddenly ; but cholera often does so—just as it appears, so it some- 
times disappears, suddenly after a storm. In India this fact has 
been observed. It has been known to cease there after a heavy 
fail of rain. It declined after a hurricane which took place in 
Madras in 1818, A regiment suffering severely from cholera in 
camp, on the march has been known to lose it when getting into 
barracks: Prof. Goodeve mentions that ‘ H.M.’s 63rd Regiment 
suffered extremely during the greater part of its march from 
Poonah to Bellary, but entirely lost the disease in two or three 
ons after getting into barracks in the unhealthy station of 

ellary.” 

a. it is well known that individuals who, while suffering 
from cholera, are removed to healthy situations, do not become 
centres of a new infection. Instances are adduced in opposition 
to this statement; but their force is lost in the overwhelming 
number of those which may be advanced in support of it. 


There is no exaggeration in the statement that at least 30,000 in- 
habitants of Toulon and Marseilles fled from those two theatres of the 
epidemic; this large number of men and women were, according to 
the believers in the contagiousness and importability of “ane 
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suffused with the choleraic principle, and ought to have carried it with 
them, and to have sown the germs of the disease as they went along. 
There were thus 80,000 experiments, the results of which we can now 
appreciate, Well, what bas come of the dissemination of the cholera 
poison in every locality overrun, and now or recently inhabited by 
these fugitives? In fact, nothing: in no town, in no village, I do not 
say between Toulon, Marseilles and Paris, but in all the countries of 
Europe, has there been one new cholera focus, the origination of which 
can be attributed to a traveller from Toulon or Marseilles. 


This important statement made to the Academy of Medicine 
by the eminent authority, Dr. Jules Guérin, is confirmed by Dr. 
Rochard, who, in his despatch of June 27 to the Minister of 
Marine, says :—‘ Up to the present time there is not a single 
case in the hospitals, not a single fact of transmission either 
in the surroundings of the patients, or in the town, or in the 
adjoining villages, where some of our cholera patients have gone 
to die.” 

Having now placed before my readers a body of evidence 
sufficient, I hope, to convince them that cholera is in no sense 
whatever due to a blood poison, or the importation of cholera 
germs, and is in no degree contagious, I proceed to consider the 
measures which should be adopted in order either to avert or to 
cure the disease. 


The attainment of correct conceptions concerning thenature and 
causes of cholera is one thing, but to be duly armed in readiness to 
meet its attacks, and to know how, effectually, to resist them is 
quite another thing. The truth of the adage, “ knowledge is 
power,” may, however, be exemplified, I believe, in respect to 
cholera, as it is in all other spheres of human experience. Having 
learnt what are the several factors in the production of cholera, 
and what are their several powers, positive and comparative, 
when acting separately or conjointly, we have learnt that some 
of them are avoidable altogether, some of them partially avoid- 
able, and that though the cosinical factors are not avoidable, their 
power for evil is reducible to a minimum by preventing any co- 
operation with them of one or more of those factors which are 
capable of being subjected to our control. 

In a very large number of cases, cholera is induced by the 
conjoint operation of a cosmical cause, and of one or more of 
those which are avoidable, and would not be developed without 
their conjoint agency. When adverting to infantile diarrhea, I 
showed that, asa rule, the disease is the product of at least 
three factors—viz, (1) extremely rapid growth, and, therefore, 
extreme vascularity of the nervous system ; (2) irritation of the 
dental nerves; and (3) great solar heat. Youths, after the 
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advent of puberty, may cut their wisdom-teeth, and persons of 
any age may suffer extremely from dental disorders causing 
"atign constitutional disturbance, in the midst of an especially 

ot summer, but one of the three factors just mentioned—namely, 
extremely rapid growth of the nervous system—being absent, the 
other two are insufficient to produce fatal diarrhawa, which the 
three conjointly engender to an appalling extent. Or, again, if 
in the case of the child, either of the other two factors, dental 
irritation or summer heat, be absent, the two remaining are 
generally insufficient to engender the disease ; but, of course they 
would suffice if the action of one or both were especially energetic. 
In like manter great summer heat, insufficient, however, to pro- 
duce cholera in inhabitants of lofty positions, may easily produce 
it in persons dwelling in low lying regions; but abstract the 
factor, heat, and such persons may continue to occupy low sites 
with impunity. Prolonged marches, pilgrimages, and ordinary 
travelling on foot in temperate climates, do not induce cholera, 
because each of them is a feeble factor, and needs therefore the 
conjoint action of an especially powerful one in order to become 
effective: the summer heat of Europe is not sufficiently power- 
ful, but that of India is, and hence the reason why these factors 
do not manifest themselves as causes of cholera in Europe, and 
why in India they do. Noxious effluvia, impure water, bad food, 
eating to excess, purgative medicines, opium, alcoholic drinks, 
and, above all, fear, are severally able, in combination with one 
or the other of the cosmical or epidemic forces, to engender 
cholera in temperate as well as in tropical climates; and it is 
obvious that if two or more of these endemic, or more or less 
avoidable factors, co-operate with a cosmical one, the cholera 
engendered will, in proportion to the number of factors which 
are co-operative, be the more rapidly developed, will be of a 
type increasingly severe, will be more fatal, and, in cases of 
recovery, will be recovered from with more difficulty. 

The lesson inculcated by these considerations is easily learnt: 
in tropical climates, he who is intent on escaping cholera, must 
avoid all its endemic or avoidable causes during every part of the 
year; but in temperate climates a less rigorous discipline is con- 
sistent with comparative safety. Of course in proportion asclimates 
increase in resemblance to those of the tropics, the statement 
just made respecting tropical climates becomes applicable to them. 
During winter in Central and Northern Europe, its inhabitants 
may inhale noxious effluvia, may drink water containing a con- 
siderable amount of organic matter, may eat bad food, may eat 
_ food to excess, may take excessive quantities of alcoholic 

rinks, may even take opium or purgatives as freely as they please 


Without inducing cholera; but during ordinary summers, to do 
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all or any of these things is attended with danger of developing 
the so-called “sporadic” or “ European” cholera, and during 
unusually hot summers, especially if they are characterized by 
the presence of an “epidemic influence,” is very likely to bring 
on what is called “ Asiatic” cholera, 

It is evident that some of the avoidable causes of cholera just 
mentioned are easily avoidable at any time; that some are more 
or less easily withatood, and that even aed and drunkenness, 
together with the several phases of indulgence in aleoholic 
drinks between drunkennese and temperance, may be to a con- 
siderable extent restrained, We know also that the evil effects 
of bad water may be to a great degree, if not wholly, neutral- 
ized by boiling and filtering it, A good deal also can no doubt 
be done by the inhabitants of even the least cleanly and healthy 
dwellings to free them from their impure air and sickly odours, 
and generally to render them healthier than they usually are. 

I confess, however, that I have not much hope that the 
measures tending to avert attacks of cholera just indicated, are 
likely to be adopted to any notable extent by the present 
generation. The habit of drinking to excess, if once thoroughly 
established, is eradicable with great difficulty; and even the 


temporary arrest of that habit in the presence of danger can 
scarcely be expected from those classes of the community most 
prone to indulge in taking alcoholic beverages. ho the danger 


from drinking water containing organic matter may be minimized 
by boiling and filtering, it is probable that the cost of fuel for boil- 
ing it and of an effective filter would prevent the great majority of 
lower-class families from either boiling or filtering the water before 
they drink it ; and their unwillingness to incur such an expense is 
likely to be strengthened by the consideration that cholera is 
but an occasional and comparatively rare visitor. Those in- 
habitants of inferior and more or less unhealthy neighbourhoods, 
who are acquainted with the causes of the unsanitary conditions 
which prevail, and who would be glad to co-operate in removing 
those causes, feel painfully that the work to be done exceeds 
their powers, and that unless the owners of the dwelling-houses 
in the locality will effect the needful improvements, those con- 
ditions must continue to be endured, at least until some govern- 
ing power, municipal or otherwise, is constrained to intervene. 
In short, it seems to me that the general abolition of the 
abolishable causes of cholera will be one of the many general 
results of human improvement manifesting themselves simul- 
taneously in numerous and different directions—physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral—as consequences of general and efficient 
education, Until then, those cosmical forces which determine 
the advent of cholera at different periods will continue pre- 
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eminently fatal to the generally intemperate, and especially to 
the intemperate drinkers of alcoholic liquors, to the drinkers of 
water containing a large amount of organic matter, and to the 
dwellers in localities unhealthy in consequence of defective drain- 
age and other deleterious conditions already alluded to. 

If cholera visits any place several times at more or less distant 
intervals, such repeated visits should, in my opinion, be regarded 
as indubitable evidence that that place is in urgent need of 
sanitary reform of some kind, Persons residing in it, or in the 

art of it in which cholera has declared itself, are mig oe of its 
nsalutary influences, and are therefore predisposing themselves 
to be easily acted on by one or other of the coamical forces just 
mentioned, Now, while repudiating the doctrine that cholera 
is contagious, and consequently having no fear that the disease 
may be communicated by the sick to the healthy, I am strongly 
of opinion that persons ought not needlessly to expose themselves 
to such insalutary influences, especially when they are more than 
ordinarily dangerous; and therefore, that when cholera appears 
in such a place, every person not needed to tend the sick, and 
not constrained by other causes to remain, should leave it as 
speedily as possible. Of course, such persons can safely return, 
at least so far as cholera is concerned, as soon as the epidemic 
influence has completely ceased to operate. 

It has been shown that mere lowness of site is itself conducive 
to the development of cholera, and hence the well-known fact 
that the disease is specially wont to manifest itself in towns or 
villages along the borders of rivers. When, by means of its 
herald, “ summer diarrhwa,” cholera threatens to invade such low 
pontine, safety should be sought by moving to higher levels, 

any of my readers will probably exclaim, “But to carry out 
these prescriptions will, as a rule, be extremely difficult, and ina 
large proportion of cases impossible!” I know it, but still can only 
rejoin, the inhabitants of such places who remain in them when 
cholera is hovering near them go so at the peril of their lives. 

Having, in the foregoing remarks, indicated the lines of duty in 
respect to the removable or avoidable causes of cholera, I will now 
advert to certain causes wholly beyond human control, and not 
wholly within the reach of human comprehension. I refer to 
what I have designated the cosmical causes of cholera. 

I have already said that there are reasons for believing 
that cholera may be originated by one factor alone. It is 
indeed probable that in certain cases heat and electricity are 
each sometimes solely operative in producing the disease, just 
as heat alone produces the disease called “ sunstroke.” Such cases 
are often what the French call foudroyants, and are known in 
India as cholera-sicca—cases characterized by the absence of 
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premonitory diarrhaa, and by the awful swiftness with which men 
seemingly in the full vigour of health are destroyed, “Thus at 
Kurrachee, in 1846, people are said to have died within less than 
one hour from the time they were seized.” Many died within 
a few hours from the time of seizure, and in these cases, says 
Mr. Thom, 

Vomiting and purging were not always present. Sudden collapse, 
ending in profuse sweating, were the most prominent symptoms—in 
fact, asphyxia had already taken place. It was often found that the 
pulse had ceased at the wrist, the eyes turned up, the voice hollow 
and feeble, before the natural hue had given way to that horrible 
lividity which is characteristic of the disease, so instantaneously was 
the power of life arrested. 


Dr. Milroy states that at Teheran, in 1846, “those who were 
attacked dropped down suddenly ina state of !ethargy, and died 
at the end of two or three hours without convulsions or vomiting, 
but from a complete stagnation of blood.”* Although the 
majority of cases at Kurrachee in 1846 lasted longer than those 
just mentioned, yet the swiftness of onset, development and 
decline of the disease presented the likeness of a storm suddenly 
bursting over the city. I have already said that it seems to me 
not unlikely that when the mode of attack of cholera is gradual, 
is characterized by premonitory diarrhoea, and presents itself over 
a wide area, the main factor in its production is solar heat ; and 
that when the mode of attack is sudden, concentrated and intense, 
the main factor in its production is that form of solar force we call 
electricity : now the question arises, whether in those cases in 
which cholera is seemingly due, either exclusively or mainly, to 
cosmical forces, anything can be done independently of medical 
aid to avert its attacks, 

One very important duty in times when the diurnal range of 
temperature is great, as it is especially apt to be in September and 
October, is to take especial care that the body is kept thoroughly 
warm during the night. I believe many attacks would, by the 
observance of this simple precaution, be prevented. Then, in 
proportion as the disease seems to be due to solar heat, the 
utmost efforts should be made to ensure very free ventilation of 
every dwelling, to make constant use of cooling appliances of 
every available kind, including, especialiy, the daily use of cold 
baths, and, as far as possible, to migrate during the time of 
danger from low-lying to elevated ground, it being borne in = 





* It is worthy of remark that these two examples of extremely sudden 
attacks of cholera occurred in the same year—one in India and one in Persia ; 
whether or not they both occurred at the same time of the year is a question 
of great interest, which, however, I am not now able to answer. 
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mind that the temperature becomes lower and the air purer in 
proportion as the elevation increases, When, owing to the ex- 
treme suddenness and intensity of an outbreak of cholera, 
there is reason to believe its main cause to be rather electric 
than thermal, the affected area is likely to be comparatively 
limited and fairly defined, If so it will not be difficult for a 
large proportion of its inhabitants to protect themselves by 
leaving it for a time, and it is obvious that the more quickly 
they do so the more certain their safety. But during all out- 
breaks of cholera, however effective may be the protection 
afforded by flight from the region in which the disease 
presents itself, the great majority of people, being poor and con- 
strained to earn their subsistence in the locality where they live, 
cannot leave it, and hence must face the enemy on his o > 


if any, can medicine bring to the sufferer from cholera ? 


In attempting to form any estimate of the comparative value” 


of different medicines used in the treatment of cholera, the 

following facts must always be borne in mind: the mortality 

of the disease differs—jirst, in different years; second, in 

different seasons of the year; and, third, during the different 

periods—the outset, development, and decline—of each epidemic. 

op last fact is well illustrated during the outbreak at Kurrachee. 
f the 


First 100 patients admitted into hospital 79 died. 
Second ,, ed 66 ,, 
Third ,, os 50 4 
Fourth ,, ‘a 49 ;, 


The treatment all the time remained essentially the same. More- 
over, the effects of medicines differ widely according to the stage 
of the disease in which they are given. During the premonitory 
stage and during reaction they are powerful for both good and 
evil ; but during partial collapse they are absorbed only slightly, 
and during profound collapse scarcely at ali. These considera- 
tions, as well as many others which I need not recapitulate, 
must be taken into account before an accwrate appreciation of 
the statistical results of different methods of treatment can, if 
it ever can, be arrived at. The following returns of the Medical 
Council of the College of Physicians must, therefore, be accepted 
as an approximative estimate. It is, however, the best available, 
and probably sufficiently near the truth for practical purposes. 
When the different methods of treatment were applied in 
the varigus stages—from choleraic diarrhoea to profound collapse 
—the general percentage of deaths following each plan was as 


follows :— 


. 


er Ss 
chosen ground. Here, therefore, arises the question, what aid, ¢° _«<@ 
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Bliminants . 2. 6 1s ee 8 
Stimulants . . 1... ws 
Alteratives, calomel and opium 
Astringents, chalk and opium. . . 


But when the different methods of treatment were tested in 
bom application to cases of collapse only, the results were as 
ollows :— 


Calomel and opium . . « « + « «  69°2 per cent, 
Calomel (large doses) . . . + « » + 609 
Salines ee sil. acter. sate daria 
Chalk and opium. . .. +++. + 682 
Calomel (small doses) . . . + - + + 789 
in sa at fe, 9508 nh mea Se 
Gamperion@es -« + « « + s,s .0, 0 ee 


It is obvious that in a very considerable proportion of the 
cases, from the treatment of which the first of the above statis- 
tical statements is generalized, the absorbent process was still 
very active ; for otherwise the wide difference in the results of 
the different methods would not have been possible—differences 
ranging over 50 per cent. In the more advanced stages of the 
disease, or during collapse, the differences, according to the 
second statement, have a range of nearly 20 per cent.—a fact 
which indicates that absorption in a slight degree still goes on. 

It will be observed that, according to the report just given, 
the average number of deaths in proportion to the number of 
cases treated is very great—viz., 45°5 per cent. of the cases 
varying in severity from choleraic diarrhoea to profound collapse, 
and 68'1 per cent. of the cases in complete collapse. Now, in 
my opinion, if the medicines given in the cases in question exerted 
any influence, it was, on the whole, an injurious one; and this 
opinion is strengthened by considering how especially high is the 
mortality following the use of eliminants and stimulants in the 
first group of cases, and of calomel, castor oil, and sulphuric acid 
in the second. It is evident that if the sufferers had been spared 
the use of those drugs, the proportion of fatal cases would have 
been less than it actually was. All experience of the treatment 
of cholera during the stage of collapse by meaus of drugs proves 
that they are useless, ‘The numerous and careful experiments 
made at the London Hospital in 1866, in order to determine the 
comparative value of various drugs said to be curative of cholera, 
resulted in confirming the mournful conclusion arrived at during 
previous epidemics of the disease—viz,, that no drug yet disco- 
vered exerts any appreciable power of rescuing patients from the 
state of choleraic collapse, ‘This fact, like all others character- 
istic of cholera, is now for the first time rendered quite intelligible 


71‘7 per cent. 
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by the es army explained above ; for whereas, according to 
that hypothesis, the automatic nervous centres are in a condition 
of intense hypersmia, physicians are acquainted with no drug 
which has a distinctively ascertained power of abolishing that 
condition, But while, as it appears, drugs can do no good, they 
can do much harm, and the reason why they can do so is not 
difficult to understand, 

When cholera has reached its most distinctively characteristic 
stage, designated collapse, the power of absorption by the alimen- 
tary mucous membrane exists, if at all, to so slight a degree that, 
even if drugs which are given are not ejected by the stomach, 
most of them, at all events, are likely to remain inert so long as 
the state of collapse continues. If the patient should survive 
that condition and reach the stage of reaction, the medicines 
previously administered may seriously interfere with Nature’s 
efforts to emerge from that stage, or from the secondary fever 
which not infrequently supervenes. Moreover, as the essential 
nature of cholera has not been understood, and ag the medical 
world is still disputing concerning its nature and causes, medi- 
cines have meanwhile been given either at random or without 
the guidance of any principle which has obtained extensive pro- 
fessional recognition. It appears from the above figures that the 
three drugs, the use of which has been attended with the greatest 
mortality, are calomel, castor oil, and sulphuric acid. Consider- 
ing that purgatives are proved to be especially dangerous to 
cholera patients in any stage of the disease, we easily understand 
why calomel and castor oil co-operate so effectively, as they are 
shown to do, with the disease itself in bringing it to a fatal issue. 
The influence of sulphuric acid appears to be even more deadly 
than that of castor oil, This acid is supposed to act as an astrin- 
gent ; for this reason it is given in cases of hemorrhage with the 
intention of restraining it, and for a like reason it has been given 
to sufferers from cholera in the hope of lessening the excretions ; 
but to whatever extent it may act as an astringent generally, it 
will to that extent act as a contractor of the capillary blood- 
vessels and small bronchial tubes, and, therefore, if the pathology 
of cholera already explained be the true one, as an intensifier of 
the algide condition already established. From this point of 
view, the extremely dangerous influence of sulphuric acid on 
cholera patients is thoroughly intelligible. 

The drags which, in my opinion, might be given during the 
stage of collapso most safely and most expediently are bromide 
of potassium and bromide of ammonium, Bromide of potassium 
80 affects the nervous tissue as to lessen, it is believed, ite vital 
activity; and bromide of ammonium, while supposed to act 
somewhat similarly, seems also to counteract the tendency to 
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congestion and to facilitate the capillary circulation, especially in 
the nervous system, At all events, it is certain that in the 
treatment of the whole group of convulsive or spasmodic affec- 
tions, the chief proximate cause of which is hyperemia of the 
nervous centres morbidly operative, these drugs are more effica- 
cious than any other of the vast number which have been tried. 
The conclusion is, therefore, reasonable, if the proximate cause 
of cholera be what I allege it to be, that the bromides of potas- 
sium and ammonium, which should be given together, will, in 
some cases, exert a beneficial, possibly a curative, influence on the 
disease ; and this conclusion derives strength from actual experi- 
ence, which attests that the use of these drugs in cases of diarrlicea 
is attended with decided benefit. I may add that in any case 
they are, of aJl known drugs, precisely those which are likely 
to work the least harm after reaction sets in. 

It cannot, however, be too strongly impressed on the public 
mind that it is during the early phases of cholera—“ summer 
diarrhwa,” “premonitory diarrhcea,” or “ cholerine”—that medi- 
cation can exert its beneficial influence most potently. So long 
as the skin of patients suffering from diarrhoea retains its normal 
warmth, both sulphuric acid and opium may be given with safety 


and often with signal benefit; but in cases in which the skin 
has already become abnormally cool, I do not venture to pre- 
scribe either of them. My chief reliance, if obliged to rely on 
drugs, is then on the bromides and such other medicines as, 
while tending to check the discharges, will neither constringe the 
blood-vessels nor increase, as opium would, the hyperemia of the 
automatic nervous centres. 


But even as means of combating the premonitory diarrhea 
drugs very often fail utterly. This fact is attested by the 
enormous mortality due to diarrhoea, not only in those years in 
which cholera presents itself in its fully developed form, but 
every year; for during every summer infantile diarrhea, which 
I affirm to be a form of cholera, is fearfully fatal. Indeed, who- 
ever recognizes the truth of the doctrine concerning the essential 
nature and causation of cholera which I have explained, can 
scarcely be surprised by the great fatality of the several forms of 
the disease. It is evident that an effectual remedy for it must 
be one which can exert a great, and at the same time swiftly 
operative, sedative power over the spinal cord and the sympa- 
thetic nervous centres, without lessening the general vitality of 
the patient meanwhile. As already stated, no medicine yet 
known can do this; and even if it could, the sufferer from 
cholera would, probably, be unable to derive benefit from it, seeing 
that precisely when he most needs it his stomach most persist- 
ently rejects it. 
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Moreover, if the nature of the morbid processes constituting 
cholera is, as I have shown, wholly dynamic, it is in the highest 
degree probable that the most effective remedy of the disease 
will also be found to be dynamic. Now, in 1863, I discovered 
that the circulation in the sympathetic ganglia, as well as in the 
spinel cord, and consequently their energy, can be lessened by 
the application of ice, and can be increased by the application 
of heat, along the region of the spine. Since that time, my 
twenty years’ experience of the reality of the discovery has been 
abundantly confirmed by the experience of other physicians in 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, the United States of 
America, and various parts of the British Colonial Empire. In 
my exposition of the nature of cholera, I divided all its symp- 
toms, prior to the stage of reaction, into two groups, and 
explained how one group is produced by morbidly excessive 
activity of the spinal cord, and how the other is produced by a 
like condition of the ganglia of the Sympathetic. Now, if this 
explanation be true, and if the power of lessening the energy of 
those nervous centres, alleged to have been discovered by me, be 
a reality, the possibility of treating cholera both scientifically 
and successfully is at length within our reach. And this pre- 
sumption is greatly strengthened by experience in the treatment 
of many other diseases which, though not severally but col- 
lectively, present symptoms like to those of cholera. I have 
proved that excessive sweating and excessive secretion by the 
mucous membranes—indeed secretion generally—can be re- 
strained by a suitable application of ice along the spine; that 
vomiting, purging, cramps, and coldness of the surface of the 
body, when met with separately as symptoms of other diseases, 
are, in the majority of cases, capable of being subdued by the 
same method. I have demonstrated that the vomiting of all 
grades of severity incident to pregnancy, the vomiting symp- 
tomatic of various diseases, and especially the vomiting of sea- 
sickness, can be thus arrested. Indeed, when sea-sickness be- 
comes very severe, it is often accompanied by diarrhea, and 
assumes a remarkable likeness to mild forms of cholera; and a 
large amount of evidence has now been accumulated, and partl 
published,* proving that, in the great majority of cases, at all 
events, this disorder can now be remedied. A very severe form 
of it is presented in the case described by Dr. Lee of Phila- 
delphia—a case which affords striking evidence that vomiting, 
tonic convulsions, cold sweat, and coldness of the surface of the 





* See “ Sea-sickness, and How to Prevent It.” An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful ‘lreatment through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by Means of the Spinal Ice-bag. With an intsoduction on “The General 
Principles of Neuro-Therapeutics.” Second edition, 8vo, price 3s. 
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body are remediable by the spinal ice-bag. I repeat the doctor’s 
words :— The effects of its application were little short of 
miraculous. In three minutes the retching ceased, and the 
spasms were calmed. In a quarter of an hour the patient had fallen 
into a quiet sleep, and in half an hour her hands and feet were 
of natural warmth, and her face had regained its wonted colour.” 
Now in this case several of the leading symptoms of cholera were 
present; and while the vomiting, tonic convulsions, and cold 
sweating were arrested by the sedative action of the ice on the 
spinal cord, a like action on what Claude Bernard rightly desig- 
nated the “frigorific” nerve-centres, so lessened their energy 
as to enable the lady’s hands and feet, within half an hour, to 
regain their natural warmth and her face its wonted colour. 
Surely these are the very results desiderated in the treatment of 
both diarrhosa and cholera, 

I have already published a number of cases of diarrhoea, some 
of them advancing into the dangerous cold stage, some of them 
also marked by the presence of cramps, in which the results of 
the treatment in question proved quite as satisfactory as were 
those experienced by the sea-sick lady just mentioned, Several 
of these eases were treated by different physicians, who have been 


good enough to send me reports of their experience of the method 
in question, Judging from the experience now had by myself 
and others of that method, I do not hesitate to express my 


conviction that if in all cases of diarrhea, whether “ infantile 
diarrhea,” “summer diarrhea,” or “diarrhea premonitory of 
cholera,” that method of treatment were promptly and properly 
made use of, the terrible fatality now consequent on that disorder 
would soon become a thing of the past. 

The following passages in small type concerning the Treat- 
ment of Diarrhea and Cholera according to my method are ex- 
tracted from my book of “ Cases of Diarrhwa and Cholera” :— 


In every case of both diarrhea and cholera a thorough search 
for every removable exciting cause of the disease should be in- 
stituted, and if any such cause be found, it should of course be 
removed, 

Simple wea, that is, uncomplicated with any marked fall of the 
temperature of the body, or with vomiting or cramps, should be treated 
by applying the spinal iee-bag continuously until the symptoms are 
evercome, and for some time afterwards at increasingly longer intervals, 
This will generally be all that is necessary to effect a cure, Indeed, 
in many slight cases the application of one bag of ice completely 
anflices to stop the flux and to prevent its return, 

Severe diarrhea, sometimes called choleraic diarrhea or cholerine, 
is in fact a mild form of cholera, and should be treated exactly as that 
disease is directed to be treated in the following paragraphs, 
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Cholera.—The effective treatment of this formidable malady by my 
method implies that the physician practising it possesses accurate know- 
ledge of the principles on which it is based, ability and tact to apply 
them correctly in each of the different cases—although presenting 
different physiological conditions differently combined, the exercise of 
the utmost possible watchfulness and untiring care, and the vigorous 
resolution to insure the doing of what needs to be done both quickly 
and thoroughly. While ice tothe spine is duly applied, its action must 
be especially watched, and its application must be modified in accord- 
ance with the pathological changes observable. [The experience gained 
from the first trials of my method of treating cholera, strongly im- 
pressed each observer of those trials with this conviction, When, in 
1865, Dr. Wiblin strongly commended my treatment, he added— 
“but all your injunctions must be strictly carried out.” Dr. Lake 
observed, “as with all other remedies of power it requires to be used 
with discretion, and not continued too long.” Dr. Griffin, after 
recovering from collapse his two cases which he afterwards lost at 
Freemantle, says that in consequence of their distance from him 
the application of the ice was continued too long, Mr, Benoraft, it 
his letter dated Ostober 20, 1865, says—"'I have no hesitation in 
recording my conviction that {7 applied in anything like reasonable 
time, the ice will save every life; but £ alao ace that it muat be carefully 


watehed,” Withia the limite assigned to these directions, | cannot enter 
into the physiological and pathological reasons why ice applied along 


the spine of a cholera patient for a certain length of time may save life, 
and why if applied for a longer time it may endanger or even destroy 
it; I may observe here, however, that the same power which can 
reduce the amount of blood in the spinal cord and in the ganglia of 
the sympathetic from a state of hyperemia to the normal state, may 
also he so used as to render those nervous centres anemic, and that 
such a state is always attended with danger, It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to determine by careful observation of the symptoms when 
the ice has been applied long enough, when it needs to be re-applied, 
whether its application should be extended along the whole or along 
only a part of the spine, and if along only a part, which part. } 

Vhen about to apply the spinal ive-bag, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to select one of suitable size, in respect to both length and breadth, 
The spinal ice-bags 24 and 26 inches long are suitable for men, those 
20 and 22 inches long for women, and, of course, those still shorter 
and narrower for children, The widths of the bags vary with their 
lengths, It is therefore necessary to secure one of right length ia 
order to secure one of right width, 

If the lungs ave healthy, the ive may, asa general rule, be applied in 
the first instance along the whole spine, or rather—and this ta what J 
always mean by the phrase" the whole aping'=<lvom the ny 2 part of 
the cervical to the middle of the lumbar region, and no lower, Ags 
soon as the whole of the ice in the bag is quite melted, the bag should 
be emptied, refilled with ice, and immediately reapplied, ‘lhe appli- 
cations should be continuous until the symptomsabate, If the cireula- 
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tion in the head becomes thoroughly re-established first, the ice may 
then be omitted from the upper cell of the ice-bag. As soon as the 
vomiting ceases, and the chest and upper extremities have become 
warm again as a consequence of the re-establishment of their normal 
circulation, the ice may be restricted to the lower half of the spine 
until the alvine discharges cease also, and the lower extremities begin 
to become warm. 

In cases in which collapse continues after both vomiting and 
purging have ceased, the medical attendant, guided by the special 
character of the symptoms in each case, must use the ice in such a 
manner as he judges most likely to subdue them. [At the Hépital 
St.-Artoine, Paris, which I visited in 1865, there was an instructive 
case of this kind. An elderly woman, under the care of Dr. Buchet, 
had already been treated by the method he then practised, and which 
chiefly consisted in sponging the patient all over with water, and in 
then wrapping her up carefully, covering her with an abundance of 
blankets, and applying hot bottles to the limbs. The measures adopted 
wholly failed to recover the patient from collapse. She lay in a state 
of profound stupor: seemingly there was no cerebral action at all, The 
head was thrown backwards, the mouth was open; when addressed in | 
a loud voice she gave no sign of consciousness ; and she looked exactly 
as if dead. The head and upper extremities were as cold as those 
of a corpse; the lower extremities were, however, slightly warm. 
She was quite pulseless, There was neither vomiting nor purging, 
and no evidence of cramps. I applied ice to the upper half of the 
spine only, and altogether three bags of ice were used. The treat- 
ment began about ten o’clock in the morning, and was continued 
until about four o’clock in the afternoon. At this time, the tempera- 
ture of the upper half of the body had increased very decidedly, the 
head became warm, the pulse perceptible, and the mental power had 
returned to such a degree that the woman answered questions in- 
telligibly and easily. I restricted the ice to the upper half of the spine 
in this case for the following reasons :—First, because as the woman 
had been extremely drained by the discharges which had occurred in 
the previous stages of the disease, and therefore had but little blood 
in her body, I deemed it expedient in view of her peculiar condition 
to concentrate all the spasm-relaxing effects of the ice upon the head 
and chest; and second, because, inasmuch as there was some activity 
of circulation in the lower part of the body, it seemed to me that if I 
had placed ice along the whole spine, and had thus relaxed still further 
the arteries in the pelvis and lower extremities, the afflux of blood 
would have become still greater there, and my chances of recovering 
the cerebral circulation would have been less than they were by the 
method I actually pursued. | 

Allay the extreme thirst during the stage of collapse by non-stimu- 
lating fluids. It is well to give the patient the choice of several bever- 
ages, and indeed to vary them as he may feel inclined, for it is of the 
utmost importance to secure the co-operation of mental influences, 
which are no insignificant aid in allaying sickness, Good beef-tea, 
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temptingly flavoured ; arrowroot made with water, flavoured, but only 
flavoured, with brandy, and made thin, so that it may be easily drunk ; 
weak tea and coffee, with but little milk while sickness still con- 
tinues; lemonade and barley-water may each be given alternately or 
successively with advantage. 

If the purging should subside before the vomiting, injections of 
beef-tea, or of arrowroot, or of a mixture of both, should be given 
frequently. 

Strychnia, opium, and all drugs which act as nervine stimulants, 
should be scrupulously avoided. And this remark applies to strong 
solutions of coffee and tea. 

It is impossible to state too emphatically that in cases of cholera under 
treatment by my method the life of each patient depends in great measure 
on the nurse in attendance. 'THE REMEDIAL POWER OF THE SPINAL ICE- 
BAG CAN ONLY BE EXERTED WHILE IT IS RIGHTLY APPLIED. IT musT 
BE KEPT EXACTLY ALONG THE CENTRE OF THE SPINE: IF IT IS NOT IT 
WILL DO HARM, AND HAD BETTER NOT BE USED AT ALL. The only 
method of keeping it in its place which does not involve incessant 
watching on the part of the nurse, is that of employing the “ Ice-bag 
Jacket,” described at page 33 of my volume on “ Diarrhea and 
Cholera; and even then in cases of extreme restlessness slight re- 
adjustment may be necessary occasionally. To insure the proper 
application of the bag; to keep each of its cells, when all are used, 
duly filled, and duly replenished, when needful, with ice; to keep the 
surface of the patient clean and dry; and duly to attend to the 
other and various wants of even one patient—all this is a consider- 
able task, and one demanding for its adequate fulfilment considerable 
intelligence, a resolute will, and a strong sense of duty. I am pain- 
fully aware how difficult it is to secure these qualities in attendants 
on the sick, and how strong in the eyes of many will seem the objection 
to my method that its successful practice necessitates not only first- 
class nurses, but many more of them in proportion to the number of 
patients whom they attend than are usually provided in public 
hospitals. To this objection I can only reply: no easy method of 
curing cholera is yet known; drugs have been proved useless: and it 
behoves all whom the matter may concern, to ask themselves, “ Is the 
life of the patient in question worth saving at the cost of providing 
the conditions mentioned?” If the answer is aftirmative—then, as 
in cases of cholera, life is destroyed very swiftly, it will be well to 
insure those conditions not only completely, but promptly: an hour, 
half an hour, nay, a few minutes, lost in delay may seal the fate of 
the sufferer whose life might have been saved by swift as well as 
judicious action. 


In my work on Cholera (p. 182 e¢ seg.) I have advised the 
application of heat over the surface of the body generally, 
simultaneously with the application of ice along 'the spine, as 
well as the free use of hot drinks during the algide stage, and I 
have adduced what seemed to me strong reasons for these recom- 
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mendations ; but since the date (1866) when the second edition 
of that work was published, my opinions on this matter, notwith- 
standing the seeming force of the reasons for those recommenda- 
tions, has gradually become so far modified that I now feel by no. 
means sure that it is expedient to act upon them. After long 
and anxious consideration of the subject, it appears to me that, 
bearing in mind the small amount of our knowledge and ex- 
perience in the matter, we should act most judiciously in allowing 
ourselves to be guided by the instincts of our patients. Now it 
is certain that when ina state of collapse they crave an abundance 
of cold, or iced, water, and are glad to have lumps of ice in the 
mouth ; and some physiological and pathological considerations 
seem to supply valid reasons why it is expedient to satisfy their 
longings: if the stomach be thus converted into a cold, or iced, 
water bag, the cold is brought into more immediate contact than 
it can be otherwise with the great accumulation of nervous 
centres, called the semi-lunar ganglion or solar plexus (which is 
behind the stomach), and therefore can exert a more direct 
influence than the spinal ice-bag can do in relaxing the arteries 
distributed to the abdominal and pelvic viscera, Moreover, seeing 
that the intestines are, as I have shown, in a state of intensely 
active congestion, bordering on inflammation, the temperature 
of the lowest part of them, and prebably of the whole, being 
abnormally high, we have in this fact an emphatic indication 
that cold drinks, while supremely grateful to the patients, are 
likely to exert a beneficial influence. A case was communicated 
to the Paris Academy of Medicine, September 16, 1854, in which 
sucking lumps of ice, and the use of iced-water enemata, were 
attended with strikingly satisfactory results. 

Cholera is chiefly a disease of hot climates, and when it is 
developed in temperate climates it is so during the months when 
the temperature is at its maximum. Now, seeing what a potent 
factor in the production of the disease solar heat is, I have been 
led to think that a part of the rational treatment of cholera may 
consist in placing the patient in conditions, so far as heat is 
concerned, as opposite as practicable to those which have induced 
the disease ; therefore, seeing that during cholera epidemics the 
air, being generally very warm, is saturated with aqueous vapour, 
the excess of which renders breathing difficult, I have entertained 
the idea that by placing patients while in choleraic collapse in 
chambers, the atmospheric temperature of which has been re- 
duced artificially to 60° or 50° Fahrenheit (or even lower according 
to the dictates of experience), we should, probably, assist. power- 
fully in their recovery. Placing them in hot air baths, as was 
done at Scutari (but without the simultaneous use of the spinal 
ice-bag) failed signally ; and I hope some one at least of the 
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large hospitals will establish cold air rooms in which the experi- 
ment in question may be fairly tried. As is well known, there 
is now no practical difficulty, except that of expense, in supplying 
such rooms, and therefore in thoroughly testing their therapeutical 
value as aids in the treatment of cholera. I believe they would be 
comparatively valueless without the simultaneous and persistent 
use of the spinal ice-bag ; but seeing how extremely contracted the 
lungs are during collapse, and how the patients struggle for 
breath, I am led to think that cold used in the form of cold air 
chambers, while ice is being applied to the spine, may prove 
extremely helpful in the treatment of choleraic collapse. 

Of course such cold air chambers could only be had in 
hospitals ; but when they are not available cold can be applied 
externally in the form of cold affusions, followed by vigorous dry 
friction over the whole surface of the body several times a day. 
The use of cold as here suggested receives strong countenance 
from the experience of Dr. W. C. Seaman, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, who says, “I was advised by the late 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, Dr. Archibald Stewart, 
to try the cold affusion which, he said, had been used with 
success in Bengal.” He followed the advice in 1859, and he 
says, “certainly with some success, inasmuch as the cramps were 
much relieved by it, and reaction to some extent obtained.” 
In 1865 theoretical considerations caused him to add to this 
treatment the administration of ten or fifteen grains of calomel 
at the beginning of it, and he seems to think this was helpful ; 
but while not endorsing his opinion on this point, I am grateful 
to him for repeating the experiment of the cold affusions, and 
especially for reporting the result, which certainly seems to have 
been satisfactory. He says, “ The patient almost invariably felt 
relief; the cramps were mitigated, and sometimes in cases of 
collapse the pulse could now be just felt. In about five minutes 
the bath was repeated as before, after which, even in the worst 
cases, the pulse could now generally be felt; the skin became 
warmer, and the patient would beg for another bath. With 
reaction, vomiting and purging gradually ceased. The cold 
affusion was used at least five or six times in each case ; and, as 
a rule, after each application of it the pulse grew stronger and 
all symptoms improved.”* In seeming confirmation of Dr. 
Seaman’s experience, I am able to cite that of one of my patients, 
an English clergyman, who, when in Berlin some time ago, 
suffered from diarrhea. He plunged head-foremost into a cold 
bath and then remained in it up to the neck during twenty 
minutes. He assured me that the diarrhea quickly and com- 


* “Cholera, its Etiology and Treatment.” By W. C. Seaman, M.D. 
A letter published in the Lance?, July 19, 1884. 
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pletely ceased, and that he felt only “the greatest comfort” from 
the treatment. He has often treated treats of diarrhoea in like 
manner and with like success. 

In my opinion the question whether it is wisest to apply 
heat or cold to the surface of the body generally while ice is being 
applied to the spine during collapse, is by no means settled. 

ere seems @ priori strong reasons in favour of both plans: 
those in favour of heat are fully stated in my book, and my 
patients recovered while the heat was used ; those in favour of cold 
I have just given, and now it remains for experience on a large 
seale to dispel all doubt on the subject. Those physicians who 
have the opportunity of trying each plan have ample assurance in 
the facts 1 have mentioned that the use of cold in the manner 
described is neither dangerous nor disagreeable to the patients. 
It is especially worthy of remark that Dr. Seaman’s choleraic 
patients “would beg for another bath,’ and that my clerical 
friend suffering from diarrhoea “ felt only the greatest comfort ” 
from his cold plunge. 


The foregoing directions wholly relate to the treatment of the 
incipient and algide stages of cholera. A large number of patients 
whose lives are prolonged through these stages sink during the period 
of reaction, the fever, feverishness, or local congestions of which 
need the most studious attention, in order that they may be prevented 
or remedied by the judicious use of heat to the appropriate part of 
the spine. I have already suggested that in cases where cerebral or 
pulmonary reaction has become established while vomiting, purging, 
or coldness of the lower parts of the body persists, the ice should be 
omitted from the upper segments of the spine. But cases occur in 
which purging, at all events, as well as coldness of the lower extremi- 
ties, co-exists with a full reaction, merging into slight or severe con- 
gestion of the brain, and sometimes, though less frequently, of the 
lungs. In these cases it may not suffice merely to omit the ice from 
the upper half of the spine, but it may be necessary, while still con- 
trolling the purging by retaining the ice in the lumbar and lower dorsal 
regions, and while, by its agency, relaxing the vasic spasms of the lower 
extremities, to effect some contraction of the cerebral and perhaps pul- 
monary blood-vessels by the application of heat along the upper third, 
or upper half of the spine. To do this effectually, and at the same time 
not tooverdoit, calls for the utmost discrimination and care—discrimina- 
tion with reference to the controlling force needed, and care with respect 
to the temperature of the water used, and the length of time during 
which it is applied. The changes in the circulation which may be 
induced by the spinal water-bag are much more rapid than those 
inducible by the spinal ice-bag, therefore the action of the former 
must be watched even more carefully than that of the latter. If heat 
be applied in order to prevent or subdue cerebral congestion, the fore- 
head and pupils of the patient must be scrupulously examined every 
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few minutes in order to ascertain whether the temperature of the 
former is failing, and whether the size of the latter is increasing: if 
so, the bag should be immediately removed, even though it may be 
desirable to apply it again a short time afterwards. The condition of 
the lungs may be ascertained not only by the feelings of the patient, 
by the sputa, and by the degree of ease with which he breathes, but 
of course much more surely by auscultation; and the use of heat 
must be determined by the symptoms. If there should be no special 
but only a general feverishness, or even a decided reactionary fever, 
this condition may be controlled by the application of heat along the 
whole spine. It may be stated as a general rule, that in proportion to 
the gentleness and slow graduation with which the fever, feverishness, 
or-local congestion is controlled, the more satisfactory will be the result, 
and the less the chance of relapse. If, for example, in order to diminish 
cerebral hyperemia, water of a high temperature in the spinal water- 
bag be applied along the upper third of the spine, the head will, in 
many cases, become rapidly and extremely, and it may be, in some 
cases of cholera, fatally cold. After such rapid and extreme contrac- 
tion of the cerebral arteries, and the necessarily sudden removal of 
the spinal water-bag, there is danger of vigorous reaction. I 
advise that the temperature of the water used in these cases be the 
lowest consistent with slowly attaining the desired end. The vascular 
system of many patients may be influenced by water at 105° Fahr. 
It will, however, be found most available at 110°, and may range, 
particularly if the patient’s body be well clothed with fat, to 115°, or 
even higher. ; 

It must be well understood that the application of heat along the 
spine is capable of producing vomiting and purging after they have 
been thoroughly subdued by means of ice, and of causing the body 
again to become cold. It is impossible, therefore, to overstate the 
importance of the advice to use these agents only when they are 
absolutely needed, and to watch their effects with the utmost possible 
care, The intensity of the cold or heat which is applied, and the 
length of time it is used, must be judiciously determined and modified 
according to the exigencies of each case. 

The chief things required by patients who have fairly passed through 
the algide and reactionary stages of cholera are good nursing and 
good nourishment. No medicine is absolutely necessary, unless to 
meet some special symptom ; but I am of opinion that a gentle tonic 
is desirable, and that that tonic should consist of the citrate of iron 
and quinine. I cannot conclude these directions more appropriately 
than in the following words of Sir Ranald Martin, for it is impossible 
to over-estimate their importance :—“ In cholera, in common with 
the last stages of violent fevers and dysenteries—as, in fact, in 
all cases of great exhaustion—the patient must always owe much 
to the horizontal position, and to careful and unremitting nursing. 
The most careful nursing and the most attentive watching of the 
patient are both of the utmost importance in this disease; and so 
easily is the balance of circulation fatally overturned, that a strict 
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attention to the recumbent posture is absolutely necessary to success, 
In no other diseases are these simple matters of so great importance 
to be attended to, and in the disease under special notice I have seen 
many a life apparently lost from inattention to them.” 


So far as I am aware, 41 cases of cholera have been partially 
or wholly treated by means of the spinal ice-bag; but of these 
14 were so inadequately or so improperly treated that whoever is 
intent on forming a just estimate of the value of the remedial 
method in question must ignore them. Any one can verify the 
correctness of this assertion, for each of these 14 cases is reported 
in my book entitled “Cases of Diarrhea and Cholera,” where 
the numbers prefixed to them are as follows :—25, 27 to 32, 34‘to 
38, 40 and 41. But even of these 14 cases, defective as the . 
treatment was, eight were recovered from collapse. 

Of the 24 cases in which a cure was effected, 5 were in state 
of partial collapse, and 16 were in complete collapse, several 
being quite pulseless, so that of the whole of the cases 5 were 
recovered from partial and 26 from complete collapse. The 
important significance of this statement will be at once under- 
stood by all who bear in mind the fact already adverted to— 
viz., that no drug yet discovered exerts any appreciable power in 
rescuing patients from the state of choleraic collapse. 

Dr. Griffin, of Southampton, who had the care of several of the 
patients above referred to, summed up the characteristic features 
of the treatment in question in the following pithy sentence :— 
“ It stops cramps, vomiting, and purging ; it makes the patients 
warm, and it prolongs life.” My discovery of the power of 
exerting a controlling influence over the nutrition and functions 
of all parts of the body, and my demonstration that in man, and 
in all animals having a highly differentiated nervous system, 
diseases, whether called structural or functional, of any part, are 
really, as a general rule, symptoms or expressions of disorder in 
that system, reveal and explain the as yet seeming wonder—viz., 
the stopping of cramps, vomiting, and purging, and the regenera- 
tion of animal heat by the application of ice along the spine, as well 
as the fact now thoroughly established and apparently not less 
wonderful—viz., that the reactionary fever which in a certain 
proportion of cases follows the collapse of cholera, is most effec- 
. tively subdued by the appropriate application of heat along the 
same region. ‘he more this method of treatment (not of cholera 
only, but of diseases generally), as well as the physiological 
principles on which it is based, is studied, the more thoroughly 
will it become recognized as truly scientific, and therefore as the 
dawn of a new era in pathology and therapeutics. 

The general adoption of this treatment will necessarily be slow, 
because (1) the great body of the medical profession is still prac- 
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tically unacquainted with it, and only partially or vaguely 
acquainted with the neuro-physiology which underlies it; and 
(2) because people generally are horrified by a method of treat- 
ment which, in those cases in which it does not prescribe the 
application of heat, prescribes the application of cold, by means 
of ice, along some part or the whole of the spine. People will 
only cease to be thus horrified in proportion as they are taught 
so much of neuro-physiology as will enable them to understand 
the vaso-motor (artery-contracting) functions of the great sympa- 
thetic (“frigorific”) nerve, and therefore to understand the 
seeming paradox, but really simple truth—viz., that precisely 
those persons who suffer most from bodily cold are most needing 
treatment by the application of ice along the spine, may be most 
benefited by it, and may be rendered warm meanwhile. While 
this knowledge is growing, it will be chiefly those diseases for 
which there is no other known remedy, or none commanding 
trust, that will be treated according to the scientific principles 
and method here indicated: such diseases pre-eminently are 
epilepsy and the whole group of convulsive affections, the hitherto 
incontrollable vomiting often associated with pregnancy, sea- 
sickness, and especially cholera of all grades of intensity. Of all 
diseases with which I am familiar, cholera is precisely the one in 
which the power of cold applied along the spine is most astonish- 
ingly manifested and is most astonishingly rapid in its action. 
This truth is attested in the following extracts from the reports 
of cases :— 


CasE I.—The patient * agonized with cramps,” suffering from 
extreme difficulty of breathing, and extremely anxious and rest- 
less, was laid on a spinal ice-bag, “and within jive minutes she 
was in a placid sleep.” 

CasE I1.—Before treatment cramps were occurring continually ; 
the patient “had not had five minutes’ sleep at a time for them.” 
She was purged “ every ten minutes or oftener.” Her skin was 
cool, her head decidedly cold. The spinal ice-bag was first 
applied at 11.45 a.m. She was immediately soothed. At 
2.45 P.M. the cramps were reported to be much lessened, and 
during the three hours’ interval the bowels had been moved but 
twice. Before 7.15 P.M. of the same day the cramps had wholiy 
vanished, and she had become “very comfortably warm all 
over,” 

CasE III.—-At 4 P.. the patient was in complete collapse : 
“lips blue, whole surface of body cold, cramps violent, rice- 
water purging and vomiting.” The spinal ice-bag was then 
ordered to be applied continuously. In six hours afterwards, 
when she was next visited, she was “decidedly improved, 
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markedly warmer, the cramps and sickness much lessened ; the 
cramps only recurred when the ice had melted and the spinal 
ice-bag had become warm. The next morning the lips were 
red, the whole surface of the body quite warm, the cramps had 
recurred only once, and again only when the bag had been 
allowed to become warm ; bowels moved but three times in the 
twelve hours ; vomited only once. 

Case IV.—At midnight the girl was in complete collapse; 
“rice-water stools ; purging and vomiting almost incessant ; very 
cold all over, tongue especially so; pulse almost wholly imper- 
ceptible ; very bad cramps ; countenance deathlike.” Treatment 
was begun immediately. At nine o'clock the next morning she 
was already much better; she had vomited but once ; was warm 
all over ; the pulse was very distinct, 116 ; there were no cramps 
at all, and her countenance was “immensely improved.” 

CasE V.—At 11 a.m. the man presented all the symptoms 
characteristic of choleraic collapse. A spinal ice-bag was then 
a within an hour “afavourable change in him was observ- 
able;” he was already becoming warm; and at 9 P.M. of the 
same day, though still sick, he was “ much better, warm all 
over, a capital pulse, no cramps.” 

Case VII.—“ A worse case of cholera,” says the reporter, Mr. 
Peterson, who had seen many in India (where this occurred), he 
had “never seen.” At 11 a.m. the man was suffering from “ in- 
cessant vomiting and purging;” his extremities were “ quite 
cold;” his pulse was “scarcely perceptible ;” his voice “ almost 
entirely gone;” he “was in great agony, and appeared to be 
sinking fast.” Ice was applied along the spine, and within half 
an hour “I could perceive,” says Mr. Peterson, a “change for 
the better. The cramps began to lessen visibly, and the in- 
voluntary purging to stop. He never vomited once after I 
applied the ice. - Haat much surprised, about half-past twelve, to 
find the pulse gradually getting stronger, and the legs and arms 
warmer. The warmth went on increasing until, at half-past 
one, his body, except where the ice was, became hot as in 
fever.” 

Case VIII.—At 9 a.m, the girl was completely collapsed, and 
was quite pulseless. The spinal ice-bag was applied continuously, 
and ys 2 P.M. of the same day reaction was perfectly established, 
“a good pulse” being observable. 

Case 1X.—At 1.30 P.M, the girl was suffering from vomiting, 
purging, aud cramps, and was collapsed and livid. The spinal 
1ce-bag was applied continuously; the cramps and vomiting 
speedily ceased. “ By 5 A.M. the uext day the purging had also 
ceased, and on the same evening she had “a good pulse,” and 
was “ warm all over.” 
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Case X.—At 10 aM. the girl was suffering from vomiting, 
purging, and cramps, was quite collapsed, and quite pulseless, 
The spinal ice-bag was applied at that time, and continuously 
until 4 P.M, “when the countenance had become much less 
choleraic, and the vomiting, purging, and cramps were already 
greatly subdued.” 

CasE XI.—The woman was attacked suddenly in my presence. 
She became deathly pale, strikingly cold, the lips turned livid, 
and the sweat exuding in large drops over her face and upper 
extremities. Her head wascold and she was quite pulseless. In 
about five minutes after the spinal ice-bag was wpplied, “ her 
pulse became distinctly perceptible, slight colour returned to her 
face, and in a few minutes more she said, ‘ I am better.’” 

Case XXIV.—< Was apparently hopeless.” The man was 
delirious owing to uremic poisoning, caused by the prolonged 
arrest of the action of the kidneys. Within half an hour of the 
first application of the spinal ice-bag the patient was relieved, 
and, beginning at once to improve, continued to do so steadily 
until he had completely recovered. 

That the foregoing summary of cases and results is not a 
pardonable exaggeration of facts due to the fervid enthusiasm of 
the writer, will probably be held proven by evidence to which I 
shall now venture to refer. Nearly the whole of the cases in 
question occurred at Southampton during the epidemic there in 
1865 and 1866. Those medical men in Southampton who 
adopted or witnessed the treatment in question were neither 
using a remedy nor observing the effects of one originated by 
themselves, therefore their judgment of the value of that treat- 
ment was not likely to be either obscured or perverted. Now, 
at my request, they were good enough, in 1865, to express that 
judgment in letters from which the following passages are 
extracted :— 


‘‘T have now seen and treated, with Mr. Bencraft and Dr. 
Cheeseman, six cases of cholera, in the stage of collapse ; and 
what I have witnessed and noted in these cases justifies me in 
stating that your treatment is superior to any other that I have 
hitherto seen practised or pursued by myself or others. 

“Were I seized with cholera I should give your mode of 
treatment a preference ; indeed, I would submit to no other.’ — 
JOHN WIBLIN, Physician. 


“ The five cases in which I had the good fortune of witnessing 
the application of the spinal ice-bags by you, have sufficiently 
convinced me of their utility in rousing the patients frova 
collapse and removing the algide symptoms of cholera.”—G, 
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CHEESEMAN, Physician and District Medical Officer to the 
Southampton Incorporation. 


“ Dr. Chapman’s treatment of cholera proved itself a remedy 
of very considerable power, restoring the heat, relieving the 
cramps, checking the' vomiting and purging. Its use was fol- 
lowed by reaction from collapse, even in cases where the patient 
was quite pulseless. 

“The treatment appears to have the great advantage of pro- 
ducing reaction from the state of collapse, leaving the patient 
free from the very large quantities of medicines which in other 
modes of cure so fatally hamper the treatment of the secondary 
fever.”—G. A. Lake, M.D., Surgeon to the Royal South Hants 
Infirmary, &e., &e. 


“The power [of the treatment in question] to relieve the 
vomiting, purging, and cramps is almost marvellous, and its 
influence over the circulation, in restoring heat to the surface of 
the body, and in bringing back the pulse where nearly, and in 
some cases entirely, gone, must be seen in order to be properly 
appreciated. 

“For my own part, I have such entire confidence in the 


method of treatment that, should any more cases of cholera come 

under my care, I shall without hesitation trust to it alone; and 

were I to be attacked with cholera I would insist on being, 

treated entirely by your method.’ Henry BencraFt, 

algae L.S.A., Medical Officer to the Southampton Work- 
e. 

These extracts describe results which, in the present state of 
medical science, can be produced by no other means than those 
in question ; and it is to be hoped, indeed it is evident, that 
when the people become acquainted with these facts, or with 
others like to them, and when, therefore, their horror at the idea 
of ice applied along the spine will have passed away, they will 
wish to profit by the lesson they have learnt, and will probably 
begin to do so by saving the thousands of young lives which, 
otherwise, will continue to be destroyed yearly by “summer ” 
or “infantile” diarrhoea. ; 

Having reviewed the results of the treatment which is the 
direct logical outcome of the pathological principles sketched in 
the first part of these pages, and having adduced the important 
evidence concerning these results from the several medical 
observers of them, whose names are given above, I appeal to all 
competent and impartial judges to pronounce whether, inasmuch 
as ice applied along the spine “ stops the cramps, vomiting, and 
purging, makes the patients warm,” and produces “ reaction 
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from collapse, even in cases where the patient was quite pulseless,” 
its action does or does not constitute a practical verification of the 
doctrine I have propounded—viz., that “ the proximate cause of 
all the phenomena of cholera[before thestage of reaction] is hyper- 
emia, with consequent excessive action, of the spinal cord and of 
the sympathetic nervous system.” What is the physiological 
action of ice? It is powerfully sedative. Obviously, therefore, 
if the exertion of a powerfully sedative influence over the spinal 
cord and collateral ganglia of the sympathetic nerve abolishes 
the phenomena of cholera, it must do so by lessening the cir- 
culation of blood in, and, consequently, the energy of, those 
nervous centres, But if it does this in cases of cholera, then it 
follows that the essential condition precedent of recovery from 
the disease is diminution of circulation in, and consequent energy 
of, those nervous centres, and therefore that the proximate cause 
of the disease (however that cause may have been established) 
consists in “ hyperzemia of the spinal cord and of the sympathetic 
nervous system.” 

Moreover, if the symptoms were the consequence of a blood- 
poison, or of a microbe in the intestines, they, surely, could not 
be subdued with the rapidity exemplified in many of the cases 
above referred to by the use of a purely dynamic agent—the 
application of ice along the spine. It would, in my opinion, be 
just as rational to ascribe the several phenomena of sea-sickness 
to one or the other of those two alleged causes, as it is to maintain 
that either of them is capable of producing the multiform symp- 
toms of cholera. As I have already said, the analogy between the 
two diseases is strikingly great. There are various predisposing 
causes, both of sea-sickness and of cholera, undoubtedly inherent 
in different individuals—otherwise of, say, 100 persons placed in 
the same locality and under the same circumstances in a cholera- 
stricken city, and of 100 persons on board the same ship, the 
whole would either become victims of cholera and of sea-sickness 
respectively, or the whole would escape. But we know that as 
a matter of fact, only a certain proportion suffer, znd these in 
different degrees, while the rest are not affected at all. The 
ultimate cause of sea-sickness—motion—operates alike on the 
whole 100 passengers ; but a certain number resist its influence. 
And in like manner the ultimate cause of cholera—whether 
thermal, electric, or (as I believe is most generally the case) 
thermo-electric, each of which is a correlative of motion and 
convertible into it—operates alike on all within the several foci 
of its energy; just as a certain number resist the influence of 
motion and remain free from sea-sickness, so a certain number 
resist the influence of heat or electricity, and, though dwelling in 
a cholera district, remain proof against cholera, The essential 
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likeness to each other of these two diseases is still more strikingly 
attested by the fact that they are both curable by one and the same 
method. Now, seeing that in very severe cases of sea-sickness, 
nearly all the symptoms of cholera, including even that of sudden 
onset, are manifested ; seeing that the cause of sea-sickness is 
motion, and that the ultimate causes of cholera are heat and 
electricity, which, as physicists teach us, are modes of motion; 
seeing that the personal predisposition to each disease is 
analagous ; seeing that each is a disorder of the nervous system ; 
seeing that each is curable by acting in one and the same way 
on that system; and, seeing that we are absolutely certain 
that one of them, sea-sickness, is not the result of a blood 
poison, is not the result of a microbe, and is not contagious, 
we must, I think, conclude that the other is not less free from 
these characteristics, and not less a purely dynamic product 
than is sea-sickness itself. 


I have now laid before my readers a view of the nature, causes, 
and treatment of cholera, which differs fundamentally from that 
generally accepted, and indeed from each and all previously pro- 
mulgated. This distinctive feature may, perhaps, be regarded as 
primd-facie evidence by no means in its favour, and might be 


justly so regarded were not the pre-existing doctrines and prac- 
tices mutually irreconcilable, or were any one of them capable of 
offering explanations, at once intelligible and consistent with each 
other, of the whole phenomena of cholera, and also capable of 
suggesting a method of treatment at once scientific and success- 
ful. But, asa matter of fact, the whole literature of cholera, 
exceptions excepted, is a literature of chaos: a chaos of conflict- 
ing doctrines, which severally seem capable of explaining some of 
the phenomena of the disease, but which fail signally to explain 
the whole ; and consequently a chaos, not less confounding, but 
far more dangerous, of conflicting practices. On the other hand, 
the doctrine now submitted to the reader offers a simple and clear 
explanation of every symptom and every characteristic of cholera, 
and though these symptoms and characteristics are, in the aggre- 
gate, very numerous, and therefore necessitate numerous explana- 
tions, yet the whole of these are absolutely accordant with each 
other, While cholera is shown to be essentially a disease of the 
nervous system, the genesis of every symptom of the disease, or its 
mode of origin in that system is distinctly demonstrated ; though 
the factors in the creation of that special condition of the nervous 
system, out of which they arise, are numerous and manifold, the 
hypothesis in question assigns to each predisposing or exciting 
cuuse its appropriate place and function, and fully reveals its 
special mode of action as a co-operative agent. ‘The increase of 
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heat immediately before death, the increase and persistence of heat 
as well as the remarkable changes in the colour and aspect of the 
visage and general surface of the body, together with the not 
infrequent movements of the limbs after death, are simply and 
satisfactorily explained by the same hypothesis. It renders com- 
pletely intelligible the established fact that cholera often arises 
suddenly in numerous localities, more or less distant from each 
other, at one and the same time, and that occasionally it ceases 
no less suddenly. While recognizing, and fully accounting for, 
the facts out of which the doctrines of a cholera-poison, of 
cholera-germs, of cholera-bacilli, and, therefore, of the contagious- 
ness of cholera have arisen, the hypothesis now propounded at 
once repudiates and confutes those doctrines, and at the same 
time, by proving that eholera is a disorder the nature of which 
is exclusively dynamic, also proves that it cannot be contagious. 
In doing this it fully justifies Anglo-Indian physicians who, 
holding the disease to be non-contagious, treat patients suffering 
from it in hospital-wards along with those afflicted with other 
diseases ; it explains the general immunity from cholera of the 
attendants of cholera patients, as well as of students who dissect 
cholera corpses ; it explains why, notwithstanding that animals 
are really liable to cholera as human beings are, Dr. Koch could 
not induce the disease in them, however much he fed them with 
his comma-shaped microbes or with portions of intestines con- 
taining them; it also explains why quarantine in all its 
vexatious and misery-inflicting forms, the disinfection of travellers, 
and of goods and letters in transitw are utterly useless and 
indefensible as means of protection against cholera ; it shows that 
the summer diarrhea of Europe, the cholera infantum of the 
United States of America, the diarrhea premonitory of cholera, 
cholera nostras, and “ Asiatic”? cholera are all mere varieties 
or grades of intensity of one and the same disease, that they 
are all alike due to the same proximate cause, and are controllable 
in one and the same way; and finally, it dictates a method of 
treatment which is approved alike by medical science and by 
common sense, which is thoroughly practicable, which is sanctioned 
by the experience of every physician who has adopted it, and 
which has been proved to be successful to a degree surpassing 
that of every other kind of treatment which has hitherto been 


tried, 
Joun Cuapman, M.D, 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


HE Hibbert Lectures of 1884! are somewhat disappointing. Dr. 
Albert Réville treats his subject in too hurried and superficial 
a manner, owing partly to his gliding over dangerous places. In fact, 
he warns us (p. 5) that he “ retains his own very marked preferences.” 
He writes more as a religious person—a doctor of divinity, as he is— 
than as an unshackled critic of religions. Then the arrangement is 
rambling; there are repetitions; the subject is not well in hand. Add 
to this, the vague and slightly pompous manner of the preacher, who 
puts both facts and theories in the same authoritative condescending 
way, as though he were talking to children, and it must be said that 
this year’s Lectures are by no means in the first rank. 

Still the compilation is of much interest. We are brought face to 
face with two religions, developed in absolute independence of each 
other, and of all others of which we have records; and preserving their 
autonomy, just as Polynesia has preserved to this day the pre-historic 
mythology of civilized mankind. It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that the severance of the Mexicans and Peruvians from the rest 
of the earth, up to their discovery by Cortes and Pizarro, was as com- 
plete as if they had been inhabitants of another planet. All attempts 
to prove an earlier intercourse with Europe or Asia have been failures, 
and the legend of the Apostle Thomas evangelizing America is acknow- 
ledged to be as baseless an illusion as Von Humboldt’s theory that 
Buddhism must at some remote period or other have penetrated into 
Mexico. 

Both religions have their objective development in Nature-wor- 
ship, the predominant form of which was the adoration of the eternal 
and omnipresent Sun. We hav in Mexico a god of rain and fecun- 
dity, called “‘ the nourisher,” who dwelt in the mountains, whence he 
sent his numerous offspring, the clouds. Lightning and thunder were 
among his attributes. There were also the cloud-serpent, whose name, 
Mixcoatl, survives as that of the waterspout; and the god of the 
winds, especially of the east fertilizing Atlantic wind, one of 
whose names, Hurakan, may have given us our word “hurricane,” 
which certainly was brought by the Spaniard from the west. The 
cross surmounted his temples, and was a symbol of the cardinal points.? 





1 “The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru.” By A. Réville, D.D., Professor 
of the Science of Religion at the Collége de France. Williams & Norgate. 

2 An instance of M. A. Réville’s haste is his specially attributing the Mexican 
cross to the temples of Quetzalcoatl the feathered serpent, the wind-god, on page 
38 ; and to Tlaloc’the rain-god, on page 72. But he then drops this inconvenient 
cross question, and never mentions it again. 
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In Peru we find star-worship; Venus the page of the sun, the Pleiades 
next in veneration, and the other stars revered as the moon’s maids of 
honour. Comets, too, asin modern Europe, foreboded the wrath of 
the gods, and stones were worshipped, perhaps for meteoric reasons. 
But all this is ancillary to the central figure of the pantheon, which in 
Mexico counts 260 deities. The whole lives of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians were steeped and enveloped as truly in the worship as in 
the light of the Sun. He was animated and personified, and repre- 
sented independently in both countries by a round human head en- 
circled by diverging rays and flames, precisely what has long since 
descended in Europe to comic portraiture, except where it still sur- 
vives in the “glory,” the halo, of sacred Christian pictures. His 
great Mexican feasts were three: in May, at the return of flowers; in 
August, when the fruits of his intuence had been gathered; and in 
December, when he reaches the lowest expression of his power—in 
the figurative language of mythology, ““dies”—to arise and return 
again, like Osiris, Adonis, Atys, and the host of other solar trans- 
ferees.4 The winter sun, called the “ shining mirror,” and brother of 
the summer sun or “ humming-bird,” was then worshipped. Peru, on 
the other hand, in its southern hemisphere, had its festival of the 
diminished, but thenceforth growing, sup in June. The spring feast 
was in September ; and the third, the harvest festival, was in May. 
Our country parsons still keep up these feasts; and ladies who deck 
the churches little think they are but perpetuating the pious duties of 


the virgins of the Sun. There was a fourth feast in Peru, that of the 
height of summer, the festival of Power, when the thunder-god was 
joined in adoration with the supreme being. Eclipses were the cause 
of great terror, and were regarded as self-made; the Sun hiding his 
face from his people in his anger.’ Then the fire-god, “the lord 
Fire,” “the old god,” no doubt an outcome of Sun-worship, was vener- 


ated in every house, The supernal fire which had become contami- 
nated by contact with earthly things, was extinguished once a year, and 
brought down anew from its heavenly source, by the friction of wood. 
At every meal “ the first libation and the first morsel of bread were 
consecrated to him.”® Gold was sacred; perhaps, from its colour, 
looked upon as a part of the substance of thesun. A golden disk held 





3 It is worthy of note that similar projecting golden rays surround the circular 
glazed disk of the “ monstrance” in which the wafer, when converted into the 
deity Jesus by the priest’s repetition of a formula, is displayed above the altar for 
worship in Roman Christian churches. 

4 Bonwick’s ‘‘ Egyptian Belief,’ 1878, pp. vi., 169. A. S. Murray’s “ Manual 
of Mythology,”’ 1876, p. 86. ; Mis 
‘ 5 A common idea in the Old Testament. ‘ Your sins have hid his face from 
you,” Is. lix. 2; ‘* Thou hast hid thy face from us because of our iniquities,” Is. 
lxiv. 7; ‘‘For all whose wickedness I have hid my face from this city,” Jer. 
xxxiii. 5; and others too numerous to quote. 

6 It was related of the Red Indians of Virginia, when discovered in the same 
century, that ‘‘ before their dinners and suppers the better sort will take the first 
bit ana cast it in the fire ; which is all the grace they are known to use” (Captain 
John Smith’s Works, in Arber’s “ English Scholar’s Library,” 1884, p. 77). 
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the human face already described. In the temples of the Sun, which 
opened to the east,’ the altar was surmounted by the golden disk of 
the Sun, so placed as to reflect his first morning rays, and give a self- 
produced effulgent image of the divinity in his holy of holies. The 
nuggets of gold found in the mountain soil were the tears of the sun, 
according to Peruvian folk-lore. Silver was equally sacred to the 
Moon, the sister of the Sun, and she had a disk of silver in her adja- 
cent temple. Japanese lacquer-artists to the present day represent 
the moon by an inserted solid disk of polished silver. The Mexican 
priests never cut their hair; wearing the hair long was a distinctive 
sign of the favourites of the Sun, and was reserved in Peru for the 
Inca, his family, and the most exalted nobles. Here, as in the golden 
locks of Phebus, the fancy portraits of Christ, the flowing hair of 
Kephalos, and the long hair of Hercules and Samson, we have the 
rays of the sun, which are shorn at its wintry downfall, but grow again 
in spring. The glowing humming-bird was the divine messenger of 
the Sun, and gave its name to, or took its name from, the summer sun. 
The Aztec tongue called it “ sunbeam,” and “ Sun’s hair.” Like the 
dove of the holy spirit,? our swallow, the plover among the Latin 
races, and the crow of the Red-skins, it was an emissary of the Sun, 
coming with the return of the propitious season.” Eventually the 
humming-bird miraculously became incarnate in a pious widow, he 





7 Even village houses generally looked eastward, so that their occupants might 
salute the supreme god as soon as he arose. The Roman Christian priest says 
mass facing the east, the congregation hearing it in a similar attitude ; and we have 
had enough of late years in England of ritualistic wrangles about ‘‘the east- 
ward position ;” those who object to the priest turning his back on the people 
showing as complete an ignorance of the origin and significance of the practice as 
their opponents. 

5 See note 3, ante. The parallel with Japanese Shinto would be startling if it 
were not a mere unit in the infinitude of such analogies of Sun-worship still surviv- 
ing all over the globe ; which owe their unconnected identity to the simple but all- 
important fact that they everywhere grew up in human minds out of the reverence 
for this one supreme and omnipresent god. In the penetralia of the Shintd temple 
at Ise is preserved and worshipped the circular mirror which was brought down 
from the Sun-goddess by her sublime grandson Hiko-ho no Ninigi no Mikoto, first 
divine sovereign of Japan, when he descended from heaven. These mirrors must 
be considerably more recent in the history of the races which adopted them than 
the discovery and working of metals ; they imply a progress in manufacture and 
arts which should be measured by vast stretches of time. We find, for instance, 
the rekindling of the sacred fire in Peru after the arrest of the sun in the winter 
solstice, by means of a concave mirror, which brought the holy flames directly from 
the Sun-god. It may be noted as another odd coincidence that in Mexico the 
statue of Tezcatlipoca, or “ Shining-Mirror,” the Sun of the cold and sterile season, 
held a crystal mirror in which all the actions of men were reflected. He was 
dreaded as a stern god of judgment. In Japanese Buddhism there is the j6-hari 
mirror in hell, which reflects, for those who have to gaze on it, the good and evil 
deeds of life. 

9 Matt. iii. 16, 17; Mark i. 10,11; Luke iii. 22; John i, 32, 33. Ernest de 
Bunsen points out that the Samaritans had a brazen fiery dove. (The Holy Ghost 
also descends in the form of tongues of fire, Acts ii, 3,) Even in the Polynesian 
islands a bird is the emblem of the spirit of God. 

10 The wren superstitions among the Celtic peasantry are also worthy of note. 
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spoke from her womb," and, after accomplishing mighty feats, re- 
ascended into heaven, bearing his mother with him, where she was made 
goddess of flowers. The parallel with the Christian Mary, the annun- 
ciation, her assumption, and the consecration to her of the month of 
flowers, May, is remarkable, and a perfectly independent development. 
The ornamented Sun-columns all over Mexico were likewise statues, 
with the head in the centre, as may be seen at the useful Trocadéro 
Museum in Paris." At the same time they were symbols of the 
fructifying power, thus giving a point of contact with stone and 
phallic worship. The Sun being the great deity of Peru, all the 
Mexicans were children of the Sun, like the powerful or righteous 
Hebrew ; and the Incas were a family of priest-kings who reigned as 
descendants of the Sun, Before their time men lived in the utmost 
savagery, but the Sun at last took pity and sent them two of his chil- 
dred to alleviate their lot, and establish his worship. These were the 
son and daughter of the Sun and Moon—for the Moon was at once 
the sister and the wife of the Sun, as Juno was of Jove. They married 
and re-ascended into heaven, but left a son and daughter, who in their 
turn became man and wife, and thus originated the Incas, who always 
married in and in. Their origin explains why obeying the Incas was 
obeying God. He was actually worshipped, was approached barefoot 
and simply clad, and, as we cannot gaze on the Sun, was not to be 
looked at. The parallelism of the Japanese Shinto is truly striking. 
In the July number of this Review (pp. 223-225) will be found some 
remarks upon this subject, and upon the divine solar origin of the 
unbroken line of the Mikados, which may here be supplemented. The 
present Emperor of Japan, Mutsuhito, is the first whose name has 
been mentioned in his lifetime. His life-name was called imina, 
“name to be avoided ;” he was screened from public view; he was 
merely referred to as “the present mighty sovereign judge ” (Konjé 
or Kinjd Kotei) ;¥ he is to be implicitly obeyed. His real character 
is that of a god—we rely upon a work written in 1771 by an orthodox 
Shintdist.* His supreme function in ancient times was to celebrate 





11 Compare Luke i. 41, 45. The other three Gospels say nothing of John’s 
ieaping in the womb for joy. 

2 We may indicate to those who cannot conveniently consult the more import- 
ant works on Central America, some fairly good engravings in Soribner’s 
Monthly for December, 1881. They include two sun-columns from Copan in 
Honduras, and are taken from Catherwood’s drawings in J. L. Stephens’s two 
valuable volumes, which, strangely enough, are not mentioned by M. Réville, 
although they rapidly went through twelve editions in 1841-2. The resemblance 
of the human forms in the sculptures at Palenque to those of some Egyptian gods 
and priests cannot escape the intelligent student. There is an excellent work, too, 
by F. A. Ober (Boston, Mass.: Estes & Lauriat, 1884), which is perhaps too 
recent for mention by M. Réville. It is illustrated from the photographs taken by 
Charnay, which were published at Mexico in 1866. 

13 Mi-Kado—awful-gate, sublime-porte—is also a reverent and distant allusion 
to the worshipped personality. There are other similar titles, such as Kinri, for- 
bidden-precincts ; Dairi, grand-precincts ; Chotei, audience-hall ; and others still, 
as Tenné (now the official title), heaven-sovereign, and Tenshi, son of heaven. All 
these are formed of Chinese words, except Mikado, which alone is pure Japanese. 

14 Motowori Norinaga’s ‘‘ Nawobi no Mitama,” or Essence of Truth. 
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rites in honour of the gods on behalf of his people, and for that 
reason the art of government is in Japan called matsurigoto, which 
simply means “‘ worshipping.” Izanagi and Izanami, the pair of gods 
who descended from heaven to create Japan, and who are the parents 
of the deities of the Sun and Moon—the Sun-goddess being the 
ancestress of the Mikados—were elder brother and younger sister.” 
And the word imo in the Japanese language originally meant both 
sister and wife, so that such unions must have been lawful in Japan 
as well as in Peru," and apparently for an identical reason. Beyond 
doubt, too, every Japanese is a descendant of the gods, and therefore 
of the Sun-goddess,” 

Space would fail to completely comment upon the many other points 
in the Peruvian and Mexican religions which illustrate the natural 
and human origins of serpent-worship ; of prayer, purification, bap- 
tism, and confession of sin; of fasting, asceticism, monks, and nuns; 
of sacrifice, and practices akin to circumcision (the infliction of pain 
being pleasant to God) ; of redemption and a Messiah ; of communion 
with the deity by partaking of sacrificed victims who became unified 
with him, the communion thus first involving cannibalism, and being 
in places refined into a cereal eucharist and a mass-like ceremonial. 
All these existing, not back in the misty night of fabulous time, but 
as it were before our eyes, three hundred years ago, in the very height 
of a dominant, living Sun-worship. We should have liked, too, to have 


drawn a pair of pictures—first, of the never-ending holocausts of 
human victims slaughtered to the supreme and auxiliary native gods; 
and then another of the Christians and their inquisitors, who came 
upon the scene in 1571, and roasted the unfortunate half-savages 
alive, in tens and in hundreds, as an. “‘ act of faith” and a sacrifice to 


their God."® 
Professor Francis Newman, “ignorant whether he may be spared 


to write another English book” (“absit longissime a vero!”), issues 





15 The root iza in these names means ‘‘to invite,” and refers to their inviting 
each other to the act of begetting, as is related in the legend. The names may be 
rendered ‘ male who invites,” and ‘‘ female who invites ;’ and their epithets Kamu- 
rogi and Kamuromi mean progenitor and progenitrix (Hirata Atsutane’s ‘‘ Koshi 
Seibun,” 1812). 

16 This is still further proved by the fact that in later times marriage was allowed 
in Japan between children of different mothers but of the same father; which was 
the rule, too, among the Jews, and was permitted by Solon. It was practised in 
Persia in the time of Darius ; and in Egyptian exoteric mythology, Isis and Osiris, 
Typhon and Nephthys were brothers and sisters. All these, too, are inseparably 
and intimately connected with Sun-worship. There are some remarks upon this 
subject in Coleridge’s eighth lecture on Shakespeare and Milton (1811-12), spun 
out of his own brain, and singularly wide of the mark. 

7 Hirata Atsutane’s “ Kod6 tai-i,” or Summary of the Ancient Way, 1811. 

18 A widely known high-tory and high-church weekly Review mentioned this 
fact on August 9 last, and its regrettable comment was—‘‘ When the Spanish 
Inquisition came and rooted all this out, it was very well employed.” The same 
article said: ‘‘ Bernal Diaz del Castillo” [one of Cortes’s lambs] ‘and others 
thought that the Aztec creeds and their ceremonies were the work of the devil, and 
really there is a great deal to be said for that opinion.” In the eyes of the Rip Van 
Winkle type of theologist, disbelief in his devil is constructive “ blasphemy.” 
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one more of those handy popular publications which are doing so 
much to render rational views of theocratic creeds familiar to the 
intelligent of all classes. He rapidly and pointedly surveys the chief 
characteristics of Christianity immediately before and after Jesus, or 
Joshua, as his native name was. It is all in his lucid, dispassionate, 
simple style—so much more eloquent for truth than the rhapsodies or 
turgid declamation of too many Christian theological works. As to 
the vaunted monotheism of the Jews, he remarks :— 

To us it may seem that to believe in a hundred gods, all morally perfect 
and among themselves harmonious, is consistent with the purest piety, and is 
far better than to believe in One God who indulges in petty passions (p. 91). 
James and Paul were both true Jews in glorifyi pe Ra readiness to 


sacrifice his son on a supposed divine command. The respect which to t 

present day this monstrous fable receives” warns us how little depth t 

still is in religious thought (p. 105). No Jew could impute to Je °° S/ 
eak. 


ca’ / 
at 
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military weakness; but every Jew unawares imputed to him the moral 

ness of, fearing discredit with the heathen, if his chosen people be tra he 
down. It runs through the whole Hebrew literature that, however much that-—~ 
people may deserve chastisement, and get it, yet at last, for the glory of his 

own name, Jehovah must exalt them over his enemy (p. 14). 


And then he employs this last consideration to show how intense the 
supplication was, in national misfortunes, that Jehovah would avenge 
his own dishonour and send them a Deliverer. Thence gradually was 
crystallized the idea of a Messiah, an anointed, the Greek Christos; 
who eventually became in Christianity the mediator. And the same 
tendency, after Jesus had been absorbed into the Trinity, made the 
worship of the Virgin and of dead saints popular. As to» miracles :— 

To accept marvellous tales on the word of writers who do not define their 
grounds of assurance, the date and names of their authorities, nor give to their 
own contemporaries any means of examining,—belongs to inexperience (p. 37). 
In the Acts, not only was Elymas the sorcerer struck blind \ Paul’s word, 
but a cripple is healed, an evil spirit is cast out; even napkins taken from 
Paul’s body heal divers maladies. But Paul made no attempt to cure his 
fellow-labourer Epaphroditus when dangerously sick by his side, nor yet to 
relieve Trophimus whom he left at Miletus sick. So little can we trust the 
book of Acts concerning miracles ,(p. 95). 


And Professor Newman gives from Tacitus a very remarkable passage 
about the popular expectation of miracles from Vespasian, at Alexan- 
dria, which we do not remember to have seen before adduced for this 
purpose :— 

A certain man of the Alexandrian pdpulace known to suffer from wasted 
eyes ... . kept imploring the prince to deign to spatter saliva on his cheeks 
and eyeballs.” 


9 «¢ Christianity in its Cradle’? By F. W. Newman, once Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford ; now Emeritus Professor of University College, London. Triibner & Co. 
This important indication of the divine origin of human sacrifices among the 
Jews, which still survives in the crucifixion, enables us to judge that much about 
them must have been “ edited ”’ out by the later compilers of the sacred books, in 
a period when other victims had taken the place of men, women, and children. 
21 The reader may verify this. Tacitus wrote: ‘ Ex plebe Alexandriné quidam, 
oculorum tabe notus.... precabatur principem ut genas et oculorum orbes 
dignaretur respergere oris 2xcremento.” (Hist. iv. 81). 
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This serves to show how steeped that first century of our era was in 
the belief that miracles were workable. But why should we be sur- 
prised when we remember the touching for the king’s-evil here at 
home?” What is the most important about the narrative in Tacitus 
is his assertion that the miracle of the instant cure of this blind man 
actually took place on the spot, at Vespasian’s unwilling hand, as was 
attested by eye-witnesses in his own time. It may be safely said that 
not one single individual of the millions who adoringly believe the 
identical saliva miracles related of Jesus in the gospels known as John’s 
(ix. 2, &c.) and Mark’s (vii. 33, and viii. 23) would attach the faintest 
credit to Vespasian’s miracle, for which we have the historically much 
less questionable authority of Tacitus. And so far they are right, for, 
as Carlyle said, “it is as certain as mathematics that no such thing 
ever has been or can be.” 

As to angels, demons, the devil (including diabolical possession and 
the consequent miracles), the last judgment, and a future state (in- 
cluding hell), it is pointed out that they did not come by “ divine 
teaching,” it thereby we mean Moses and the prophets. They were 
imbibed—and the historian of the Hebrew monarchy has a right to 
speak—by the Jewish race among nations whose superstitions its 
doctors despised. The “lying spirit” of Micaiah’s vision (1 Kings 
xxii. 19, &c.) and the Satan of Job are base ministers of Jehovah, and 
cannot be identified with the Christian devil. The guardian angels 
of Gentile powers were degraded into demons of the air, just as the 
Indian devas are in heaven, and their philological counterparts the 
Persian daévas are in hell, The Sadducees always rejected these 
novelties, and all that can be said as to Joshua-Jesus is that, like the 
Pharisees and Essenes, he always presumed an after-life forman. The 
Pharisee’s resurrection, too, probably meant not the re-animation of 
the body, but the passage of the soul into some other body ; and, we 
may add, this involves the Pre-existence of the Buddhists. Indeed, 
the writer of John ix. 2 (‘‘ who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he should be born blind?”) manifestly held this Buddhist doctrine, 
and imputed a belief in it to Jesus and his disciples; being well 
warranted in so doing by Luke ix. 19, where the people say that 
Jesus was the beheaded John the Baptist, or Elijah, or one of the 
old prophets risen again; and it is further borne out from Matt. 
xvii. 13, where the disciples understood him to mean that John the 
Baptist actually was Elijah come again.” 





22 92,107 persons came to be touched by Charles II., and in 1684, as Macaulay 
relates, many were trampled to death in their struggles to get to the king. The 
practice ceased in Anne’s reign, and Dr. Johnson is said to have been the last per- 
son touched. Popular faith was getting worn out, and numbers of the poor who 
were not afflicted with the scrofulous evil, came for ‘‘the bit of gold’”’—the coin 
eo each from the privy purse (Barrington’s ‘‘ Observations on the Statutes,”’ 

. 107). 
*8 Confirmed Matt. xiv. 2, and xvi. 14; and Mark vi. 14-16, and viii. 28; and 
also Luke ix. 7-9. 

*4 This also is confirmed by Mark ix. 13, and Luke i. 17. Even St. Augustine 

was in doubt and trepidation on the subject of existenee before conception. See 
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‘It is hard,” says Professor Newman, “to point to anything in the 
teaching of Jesus at once new to Hebrew and Greek sages, and like- 
wise in general estimate true.” He called his countrymen to free- 
thinking about their national institutions. His cardinal virtue, the 
renunciation of private property, was fundamental with the 400,000 
Essenes, among whom all was a common stock, and so in travelling 
they needed no baggage, no wallet of provisions, no purse, no second 
coat, like the apostles in Matt. x. 9,10; Mark vi. 8; and Luke ix. 3, 
The description of them by Josephus is almost that of Christian friars 
or American Shakers. At the same time, the human duty of industry 
cannot be gathered from the doctrine of Jesus; how could it, when 
he kept a dozen religious mendicants about him? To the history of 
the dogma of his deification, Professor Newman makes an important 
contribution in the comments upon the manner of Stephen’s death ; 
stoning being reserved by the Jewish law for the crime of introducing 
a new god (Deut. xiii. 10). Perhaps Stephen was the prominent 
originator of the dogma taken up afterwards by Paul, who also was 
stoned like Stephen, and left for dead, probably on a similar accusa- 
tion. Under Trajan, the Christians known to Pliny were supposed 
by him to chant a hymn to Christ as a god. 

Paul justly comes in for many hard knocks. We may rest on his 
letters (except, of course, that to the Hebrews) with the same confi- 
dence as on those of our own contemporaries ; and so such absurdi- 
ties as his argument in Gal. iii. 16, about “seeds” and “seed,” 
directly against the correct view which he takes himself in Rom. ix. 7, 
are undoubtedly genuine. And so are his sneers in Gal. ii. 6 at 
Peter, James, and John, who were reputed to be somewhat, but what- 
ever they were, it made no matter to him. And it is truly extra- 
ordinary that in his arrogant and forcibly Essene doctrine that a man 
had best not allow his daughter to marry (1 Cor. viii. 38), her wishes 
and judgment are not for a moment thought of. Upon this subject 
of the relation of the sexes in a civilized community, Professor New- 
man deliberately decides—and all the candid will agree—that a young 
Englishman will find Walter Scott and plenty of other non-religious 
modern writers more elevating and purifying than Paul.” 





the “‘ Confessions,” i. 6, where he appeals to God to enlighten him; for neither his 
father, nor his mother, nor the experience of others, nor his own memory can. 
“Was I enywhere or anything?” he cries out—“ Fuine alicubi aut aliquis ?” 
Wordsworih’s Ode—‘‘ Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting,” &c.—which is 
mere Platonisin, will occur to many. Alger’s “ Critical History of a Future Life” 
(New York: 1867) contains a history of the subject. 

*> What are we to say about Professor Newman’s novations in spelling in this 
little book? He grounds them upon good sense and convenience, and to those 
points the present remarks shall be confined. Why then, we ask, should find (p. 1) 
be spelled without the dizresis which is proposed for child and mild? If the final 
e mute is to be elided, why print argiie (p. 1)? If superfluous vowels are to be 
dropped, why retain Pentatewch when you write decalog? Can heaven become 
heven (p. 11) without a confusion of vowel-sound with even (p. 10)? Why write 
lim for limb (p. 20) and retain dumb (p. 19)? Of course the b in dumb could be 
defended philologically, but that is confessedly not the point. What is the object 
in printing thét with an accent over the 4 (pp. 10, 57)? How can truble and 
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A handy volume” conveniently prints in parallel columns the 
Gospel of Mark, and the connected passages in Matthew and Luke. 
It is practically an English version of the first part of Mr. Rush- 
brooke’s Greek “ Synopticon,” omitting the colour-printing. Side by 
side with Luke vii. 37-39 are given the similar passages from 
Matthew, Mark, and John, which permit an easy verification of a 
remarkable statement of Professor Newman’s. This has been called 
the century of historical rehabilitations, and it is now the turn of 
“the Magdalen.” 

Luke’s account [says Professor Newman] is apparently a garbled remaking 
of Matthew and Mark’s tale. .... Their anonymous woman has no asper- 
sion cast on her. Luke iries to outdo them by making her a notorious sinner, 
whose sin is forgiven because she has a personal love for Jesus, who is made 
to assert this in the least edifying style John (xii. 1, &c.) has identi- 
fied the woman told of in Matthew (xxvi. 6, &c.) with Mary of Bethany. So 
careless are Christian readers that they infer Luke’s woman to be Mary of 
Magdaia, thereby blasting the good Magdalen’s reputation down to this day.— 
“Christianity in its Cradle,” pp. 50, 51. 

We note with pleasure the admissions (even to the advanced school- 
boys, for whom the introduction is chiefly written) that “now we 
must be content to accept part of the letter of the Bible” (p. xxv.); 
that there was “a tradition earlier than any of our existing 
gospels” (p. v.)—here shown by heavier black type; and that, 
while “for the rest of the New Testament the days of emendation 


unsupported by MSS. may Es be past, for this portion of it [the 
t 


early traditional document] they are only beginning” (p. xxxix.). 
We can only wonder that a writer who says deliberately (p. xxiv.) that 
‘there has been a distinct gain for the Christian religion from the 
uncertainty and variations of the text of the Christian books” (a 
statement in which we fully agree) cannot see that that statement 
really means—“ if the books had been uniform and clear to all, it 
would have been worse for the religion founded on their confusion.” 
Then again Dr. Abbott, calling the resurrection of Christ “the 
fundamental fact of Christianity,” devoutly asks, “Who is the great 
witness to it? It is the thirteenth apostle, the man who knew not 
Christ in the flesh, and could be no eye-witness to any of his deeds” 
—or, we may add, to his identity—‘‘ who was selected by Providence, 
&c.” Can open-mouthed credulity much farther go? What are we 





trublesome (p. 87) be phonetically defended Surely if a vowel is to be dropped from 
country it should be u and not o; and the odd-looking word sord (sword), accord- 
ing to the rule Professor Newman lays down, should be at least sérd. How are we 
to know that tuch and tuches (p. 15) are English words, and are not to be pro- 
nounced tuck and tuckes, but are and mean touch and touches? Perhaps some of 
the instances here pointed out are due to misprints, for we find ‘‘ awowing” on 
page 36 and ‘‘ Titschendorf” on p. 70. But if so, it only shows the confusion that 
will take place if we are, from our now fairly fixed orthography, thrown back again 
centuries into a period when every man spelt as seemed right in his own eyes. And 
i think for a moment of the poor foreigner. Do not let us play tricks with the 
anguage which is clearly destined to be the dominant one of the world... . 

“The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels.” By E, A, Abbott, D.D., 
and W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Macmillan. 
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to say to a writer on such subjects, who reveals to us in this way 
that he is incapable of the operations of reasoning? Perhaps the best 
way is to let him alone and “ pass by.on the other side.” 

A well-written and valuable contribution to theological history is 
Professor Bonet-Maury’s book on the sources of Unitarianism,” in 
which it is shown that the dogma of divine impersonality is a concep- 
tion formed by certain Spanish or Italian Protestants, and introduced 
by them into the Strangers’ [or Foreigners’] Church in Austin Friars, 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century. It is also explained how 
the fusion was effected between Socinianism, the last fruit of the tree 
of Italian Protestantism, and the rational and universalist elements 
of Anglo-Saxon (?) Christians (p. 217). Dr. Martineau, in his sober 
preface, will not venture to pronounce whether or not the writer 
alights on the true solution of his problem ; but in any case the book 
is of much interest, opening up quantities of old and uncommon lore 
to those who are occupied by such subjects. The book has a good 
index. 

The next book on our table is a mass of incoherencies—as in- 
coherent as sand—by a man who neither understands himself, nor 
anybody nor anything he writes about.% It opens with “ Puzzles for 
Sceptics,” one of which is: “‘ How is it-that faith is always anticipating 
the future, if man hasjno future?” (p. i.). How,indeed! How was 
it that Mr. Micawber was always expecting something to turn up, 
if nothing ever turned up? ‘ Why do sceptics, who have great faith in 


physical science,” find fault with us on accountof our Common Faith ?” 
(p. 2). But that is just what the sceptic does not do. He doubts 
and claims the right to doubt unlimited ; but otherwise, it is in reality 
nothing whatever to him, save as a matter of surprise, how common, 
or uncommon, other people’s faith may be. ‘Even Darwin and 
Spinoza condemn you [the puzzled sceptic], for they believed in God, 
though the former was weak enough to say he could not prove his 





7 ‘* Early Sources of English Unitarian Christianity.” By G. Bonet-Maury, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of France. Translated 
by E. P. Hall. With a Preface by James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

8 “The Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith.” By J. W. Reynolds, 
M.A., Prebendary of St, Paul’s, London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

29 ‘We must here find room for some passages of Professor Newman’s. “Truth 
alone can stand the strain of Time: Truth cannot rest on visions and dreams, nor on 
mere hearsay ; Truth cannot be tested and established without much incredulity 
and criticism, which most religious teachers have unwisely condemned ; which also 
all sham sciences dread. Jesus repels by rudeness or evasion the more educated 
inquirers who approach him ; and then solemnly thanks God that he had hidden 
‘these things’ from the wise and prudent, and revealed them to babes. Was he 
unaware that reasons are n to convince the wise and prudent? He de- 
manded that his hearers should become babes; thus identifying Credulity with 
Faith. . . . . While writing constantly concerning faith, Paul does not discern the 
great ambiguity of this word, which, in Greek as in English, means (1) fidelity, (2) 
trust, (3) belief in a proposition. In the two first senses it may be a moral virtue 
testing human character; in the third sense it cannot bea virtue. To believe 
when the particular proposition has no proof, may be rather called a vice,”— 
“Christianity in the Cradle,” pp. 61, 100, 102. 
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belief.” If Mr. Reynolds were worth the trouble, we should ask him 
to give chapter and verse for this muddled statement about Darwin, 
and to justify the adjective weak. On the first page there stands the 
vapid remark, “‘ Without faith there can be no greatly intellectual 
life; ” and at page 369 we find the following greatly intellectual gem :— 


Some have felt a difficulty with regard to the dress of our Lord as he 
appeared after his resurrection. A little reflection will show that the special 
outward forms in which he made himself known, or remained unknown, were 
not more necessarily connected with his glorified person than were his daily 
garments with his mortal body. 


A very little reflection suffices to show that this crazy statement 
holds no more sense than the memorials on Mr. Dick’s kites. We must 
not omit to give the “ greatly intellectual” description of heaven on 
page 488 :— 

The whole future will be as a delicious feast. Creation will afford a 
magnificent banquet, spread by the good God for his children, with amplest. 
conceivable provision for. the most capacious and varied desires. 


Mr. Reynolds is a City rector ; he must here have had an alderman in 
his eye. 

We have said so much recently about Luther’s writings,” that we 
shall do little more now than mention a translation* of his primary 
works, the German ‘‘ Address to the Nobility,” and the Latin treatises 
“Concerning Christian Liberty ” and “On the Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church,” together with the famous “ Ninety-five Theses con- 
cerning Indulgences,” the first of which contains the fanatic’s demented 
creed, that “Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, intended that the 
whole life of believers should be penitence.” The real masculine 
vigour of Luther’s pounding style seems to be fairly preserved. In 
one place he says, “I, for my part, detest divorce, and even prefer 
bigamy to it; ” elsewhere, “‘ I almost burst with anger when I think 
of the impious tyrannies of these reckless men [the priests], who mock 
and ruin the liberty and glory of the religion of Christ, by their 
frivolous and puerile triflings.” There are two introductions, one 
theological, by Dr. Wace, and the other historical, by Professor 
Buckheim. 

A lukewarm, vacillating, temporizing, misnamed book is Mr. 
Statham’s,” By way of frightening us from free-thought, he makes. 
much of such points as these :— 


When morality is supposed to be dependent on the Bible, will not morality 
be injured, and progress thrown 9 if the authority of the Bible is called 
in question ? (p. 140). The free-thinker is playing into the hands of Catholic 
ultramontanism (p. 366), The wealthy it aristocratic families will, in the 
rg of disestablishment, turn in large numbers to the Roman Catholic church 
p. 164). 


30 Westminster Review, January 1884. 

31 “ First Principles of the Reformation.” London: John Murray. 

2 “‘Free Thought and True Thought.” By F. Reginald Statham, Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 
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Such considerations, the hollowness of which is, besides, manifest, 
cannot possibly curb any man’s freedom of thought ; but they might 
induce the weaker-backed to conceal their thoughts, and so they 
merely serve to propagate, not “true-thought,” but hypocrisy. We 
do not wonder that Mr. Statham, when his Edinburgh freethought 
congregation got rid of him, gave them the “ final advice” to “ go 
back to the churches they had left, and endeavour to give their old 
beliefs a new trial.” He may take our word for it that, perhaps 
somewhat unknown to himself, he is purely and simply a mild old 
Tory. Indeed, as he winds up by declaring for “‘a sincere endeavour 
to popularize the national (that is, the established) church,” he ought 
not any longer to sail under false colours, 

The “ Annual Review,” compiled by the Professors of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is interesting and amusing.” The survey of 
the present state of theological parties in Germany would be posi- 
tively valuable if it were not a mere skimming of the subject. A 
theological map, we are informed, would assign German Switzer- 
land and North-west and South-west Germany to the liberal school ; 
while in Northern, Central, and Southern Germany it would fix the 
rule of the old faith. The universities of Strassburg, Jena, Heidelberg, 
Giessen, and Gittingen are prevailingly liberal ; those of Bonn, Berlin, 
Erlangen, Halle, Leipzig, and Tiibingen are, on the whole, orthodox. 
We are glad to find that “not a few American evangelical preachers 
are almost or quite silent on the doctrine of future retribution,” the 
cause most commonly assigned for this being “ scepticism in the pew, 
and scepticism in the pulpit.” As to pastoral theology, although we 
are told that the American “ pastor, as a man, must stand behind 
his work” (p. 300), he seems to be considerably in front of it; laying 
down sound conductors with a wide orifice over the pulpit, and tubes 
along the aisles to the seats of the partially deaf, and even extending 
telephones to sick-rooms, miles from the church. From which we 
may conclude that American piety is chiefly of the ear, and depends 
on the pastor. There is too, in some churches, an invalid’s room, a 
ptivate box in fact, with a window opening close over the pulpit. 
For the social gatherings of the congregation there are church 
parlours, and church kitchens, we presume, for the purposes of 
——— tea. These go-ahead folk are rapidly getting back to the old 

gape. 

We trust the “International Sunday-school Lessons” spoken 
of in this book will have more success than Dr. Craik is willing to 
allow them here at home, in his recent book;* for the “average ” 
English child, it would appear, repeats his catechism as follows :— 


My duty toads God is to bleed in him, to fering and to loaf withold your 
arts withold my mine withold my sold and with my sernth, to whirchp and 





33 ** Current Discussions in Theology.” By the Professors of Chicago Tkeologi- 
cal Seminary. Vol. II. Chicago: Revel!. London: Triibner. 
33 “The State in its Relation to Education.” By H. Craik, M.A., LL.D. 
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give thanks, to put my old trash in him, to call upon him to onner his old 
name and his world and to save him truly all the days of my life’s end. 


One of the most sensible things we have of late seen is the 
announcement that “ the sound of the church-going bell is becoming 
(in Chicago) an echo dying into silence.” Would we could say the 
same, though in less odd language, about London. 

Another American Book * goes over the well-trodden ground of the 
life of Jesus. We have been unable to discern that the author says any- 
thing new, or anything that he points to as such, It is something new, 
however, at this date, to find such a book written from a rational and 
pious point of view without acknowledging indebtedness to any one 
else who has treated the subject except the reputed authors of the New 
Testament.—Yet another American book—‘“ Travels in Faith ”**—is 
the egotistical record of the valueless speculations of a man who seems 
to have passed his life chiefly as a mariner. Devoid of literary skill, 
its only interest is to show how deep Rationalism is going.—Mr. R. 
Heber Newton’s book” also comes across the Atlantic, and is notice- 
able only because the writer’s bishop, taking part with a “disreputable 
panic” among his flock, stopped the parochial lectures which it repro- 
duces, It is but rudimentary, and might just as well have been 
called ‘‘ The Book of the Beginners.” —We have also to acknowledge 
““The Gospel according to Paul,” a ten-years-old essay by the 
Rev. E. M. Geldart (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.). 





PHILOSOPHY. 


E may infer from Mr. Coupland’s preface to this translation of the 

“ Philosophy of the Unconscious ”' that his principal aim has 

been to help to familiarize English readers with a mode of speculation 
that takes account of the results of physical science, and yet is con- 
sistently ontological. Discontent, he says, is beginning to be felt with 
the purely scientific as well as with the theological attitude of mind ; 
and Von Hartmann’s philosophy seems to him of special importance, 
because, while appreciating the gains of scientific inquiry, ‘‘ he is an 
unfaltering ontologist,” and believes “that there is no peace for the 
intellect and heart until Religion, Philosophy, and Science are not 
merely ‘ reconciled,’ but are seen to be one, as root, stem, and leaves 





% ** Jesus: His Opinions and Character.” By a Layman. Boston: G. Ellis. 
London : Triibner. 

% <*Travels in Faith, from Tradition to Resson.” By R. C. Adams. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

37 “The Book of the Beginnings.” By R. H. Newton, Rector of All Souls, 
New York City. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1 “Philosophy of the Unconscious.” By Edward von Hartmann. Speculative 
Results according to the Inductive Method of Physical Science. Authorized Trans- 
lation by William Chatterton Coupland, M.A., B.Sc. In three volumes. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1884. 
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are organic expressions of one same living tree.” The leading concep- 
tion of the Philosophy of the Unconscious has acquired new interest 
of late. It is now seen by many that some such conception as that of 
unconscious mental states is necessary if the idea of an evolution of 
consciousness is to become philosophically consistent. The section in 
the appendix (on the Physiology of the Nerve-centres, vol. iii., 
pp. 207-288), in which “ the inner psychical aspect of the reflex pro- 
cess ” is discussed, ought to be read by those who are disposed to rest 
satisfied with the theory of “conscious automatism” as ordinarily 
stated. It is there shown clearly how the idea of unconscious mental 
states gives consistency to the doctrine of the parallelism of all processes 
in mind and body. An objection that is likely to be often made to 
the assumption of unconscious will and representation as the cause of 
consciousness is replied to in a note to this section, The treatment 
of “the abstract conception of will as an ideal entity ” is, Von Hart- 
mann says, in reply to Dr. Maudsley, not essentially different from 
the mode of starting from general principles to which we are accus- 
tomed in physical science. Without ‘‘ abstract ideas” of this kind, no 
explanation of anything is possible. ‘If Newton had had the same 
ghost-fear of the abstract idea of attraction which Maudsley has of 
that of will, he would never have been able to set up gravitation as 
a universal principle of matter.” According to Von Hartmann, matter 
and mind alike have merely a derived reality. That from which both 
proceed is ‘‘ the All-one Unconscious Spirit.” In his conception of 
the Unconscious, Von Hartmann combines Schopenhauer’s “ Will” and 
Hegel’s “Idea.” Will and Idea (or Representation) he regards as two 
attributes of the unconscious, corresponding to the two attributes of 
Spinoza’s one substance. Will is the principle of reality, and cor- 
responds (though not perfectly) to Spinoza’s attribute of extension. 
To the attribute of thought corresponds the “Idea.” The real exist- 
ence of the world, as distinguished from its latent existence as one 
of infinite possible ideas, was determined by an act of the Will; its 
mode of existence, on the other hand, was determined by the Idea. 
Creation was an irrational act of the Will (the “‘ alogical” power) ; for 
Reason (or the Idea) sees that no possible world could be otherwise than 
miserable. But since the mode of existence of the world, though not 
the fact of its existence, is determined by the Idea, this world is “ the 
best of all possible worlds.” The world having once been created, the 
all-wise Unconscious preceeds to evolve consciousness (which is defined 
as “ the possibility of the emancipation of the intellect from the will”) 
in order that all actually existing things may return into their state 
as latent idea. This will take place when the, illusion by which hap- 
piness seems to mankind attainable has been seen through. The duty 
of each individual is to aid in the process through which the uncon- 
scious is working towards this end; not, as Schopenhauer said, by a 
personal renunciation of “the will to live,” by asceticism or by 
quietism, but by taking part in all those modes of activity that con- 
tribute to the progress of the race ; for thus the greater part of man- 
kind will the sooner see through the illusion and resolve to annihilate 
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the world by a common act of annihilation of the Will which gives 
it its reality. Hartmann’s practical philosophy is thus dependent on 
the union of “ teleological optimism” with “endemonological pes- 
simism.” In accordance with this teleological view he contends that 
the theory of natural selection, even if we add to it Lamarck’s theory 
of modification of organs by use and disuse, does not suffice to explain 
all the phenomena of evolution. We must assume an “ unconscious 
teleology ” in Nature, which makes use of natural selection and other 
mechanical processes as instruments, but often aims directly at ends 
that could not be attained through these processes alone. Although it 
must be remarked that Von Hartmann does not see how much can be 
explained by the Darwinian theory, some weight must yet be allowed 
to his criticisms of Darwin. Certain kinds of evolution, as Hart- 
mann remarks, are only possible when the struggle for existence has 
been escaped from. He sees that that development from within, 
which constitutes the process of evolution in its highest form, must 
find explanation, or at least expression, in a complete formula of evo- 
lution. The idea of a “teleology of the Unconscious” has the merit 
of bringing into special prominence what is left unexpressed in theories 
based chiefly on the doctrine of survival of the fittest. It cannot, 
indeed, be accepted as final; but the author does not regard this as 
desirable. He expresses the belief that “the principle of the Uncon- 
scious, when conceived in its generality, may not improperly be re- 
garded as a new point of view;” and this will scarcely be denied, 
for Hartmann’s system is undoubtedly the first of which this point 
of view has been explicitly made the starting-point. It may then 
be expected to have muny defects that are due to this fact alone. A 
greater defect is that it has the appearance of an artificial construc- 
tion made from disparate parts, rather than of a growth frum one 
central idea. But it must, nevertheless, from the impressiveness 
with which the idea of the Unconscious as the basis of conscious life 
is developed, have an important influence on the general movement of 
thought. 

From the account of Vico’s life and works that is given in Professor 
Flint’s book,’ the reader may form a clear idea of his philosophical 
doctrines in their general relations; at the same time the details are 
not sacrificed to the desire for clearness of outline. Vico’s philosophy 
of history, as set forth chiefly in the Scienza Nuova, is, of course, the 
most important part of his work. His idea of a general human mind, 
the laws of which are to be discovered by the application of scientific 
method to the study of history, is an anticipation of one of the most 
influential ideas both of Comte and Hegel. But it is more than this, 
for, as Professor Flint points out, Vico has not been superseded by the 
later thinkers. His writings have at present much influence in 
Italy, and are beginning to have influence in France. An account of 
Vico’s metaphysical doctrines has not been omitted, although Professor 





2 “Vico.” By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, Corre- 
senting Member of the Institute of France, &c. Blackwood’s Philosophical 
lassics. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1884. 
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Flint does not himself think them of great value. He shows, how- 
ever, that Vico had the idea of an active element in knowledge, of a 
creation by the mind, for example, in mathematics, of the truth which 
it afterwards contemplates. This also may be regarded as an antici- 
pation of modern theories. 

The idea of an activity of the mind in all knowing has a prominent 
place in ‘ Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta” by Scotus Novanticus.’ 
The principal doctrines of this essay are that there is a volitional 
element in perception, and that “the Absoluto-infinite” is “ the 
positive ground and prius of all possible determination, and 
consequently of all Perception.” Perception is regarded as “the 
elementary act of Reason.” From perception is distinguished 
Attuition ” (the mental condition of the higher animals), which is not 
mere sensation, but in which, however, the mind is chiefly passive. 
“ Totalities of Attuition separate and define themselves on the subject 
and for it; they are not separated or defined from each other by the 
subject, save in the restrictive sense of reflex action of the sensorium.” 
The reason manifested first in perception “ consists of only one faculty 
—viz., all-potent Will and the Form through which it effects itself.” 
The “ dualism ” to which a return is made is a very modified dualism. 
The following passage may be taken as a summary of it :—‘“‘ No one 
denies the fundamental unity of subject and object, inner and outer ; 
to do so would be to set up two gods. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the movement of creation exists in a diremption, and our business is 
done when we have exhausted our analysis of experience. Better to 
leave irreconcilables standing than involve ourselves in absurdities, 
Phenomelogical metaphysics has simply to look and to record.” Towards 
the end of the book the author’s general view seems to pass into a 
kind of pantheism, though he himself regards it as theistic. Taking 
the book as a whole, there is much that is interesting in it. Even 
when the ideas of the author are not quite original, it is clear that 
they have been arrived at by independent thinking. But unfortu- 
nately he has often chosen to express them in a terminology that is 
more repellent than is necessary. 

The style of the “ Elements of the Psychology of Cognition,” by the 
Rev. Robert Jardine,* is sufficiently easy, but it is not possible to say 
much else in praise of it. The second edition is described as having 
been “revised and considerably improved.” The first had been 
“‘ written with considerable haste, in order to secure its publication 
within a certain limited time.” The author adds in his preface to the 
second edition that “ Attention is called to the vocabulary of philoso-~ 
phical terms at the close of the volume, which will be a valuable help 
to the uninitiated reader in becoming acquainted with the somewhat 





3 ‘* Metaphysica Novaet Vetusta. A Return to Dualism.” By Scotus Novan- 
ticus. London: Williams & Norgate. 1884. 

4 ‘The Elements of the Psychology of Cognition.”” By the Rev. Robert Jar- 
dine, B.D., D.Sc. Edin., ex-Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Caicutta ; 
Author of “What to Believe,” &c. Second edition, revised and improved, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
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uncommon phraseology of philosophy.” If for “the uninitiated 
reader” precision of definition is not necessary, this may be so. It 
is not, however, inaccuracy that is to be complained of. so much as 
a certain indefiniteness of thought which throughout th; book makes 
the author take any commonplace for a refutation of a doctrine with 
which he does not agree and any string of commonplaces for a piece 
of psychological analysis. 

“Mind in Matter” * consists partly of what the author regards as 
arguments for theism and criticisms of the theories of various enemies 
of the faith. After he has “refuted” Darwin, Prof. Huxley, and the 
rest, he goes on to discuss inspiration, the Book of Genesis, the Exodus, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the New Testament. The following may 
serve as a specimen of his style and mode of argument :—‘ The 
varieties of life also convey important lessons, A lizard placed on the 
chair of a guest would indicate an intention to insult him. The exist- 
ence of disgusting creatures may serve, among other purposes, as 
hints that the world was fitted up for a being for whom the Creator 
for some reason would lose respect” (pp. 118-9). 

Dr. A. Miihry in the present work,® which has reached a fifth edition, 
sets himself to provethat it is now possible to go beyond the older limited 
views of purpose in Nature. Instead of taking the subjective we must 
take the objective point of view. When we have done this we shall 
find in astronomy more than in any other science support for a 
teleological view of the world. We shall see that mind is co-extensive 
with matter, and that everywhere the proof of the presence of mind 
is to be found in an attainment of ends that cannot be explained by 
merely mechanical causes. Dr. Miihry opposes the monistic system, 
the idealistic as well as the materialistic ones. His own view he does 
not call Dualism but “ Dyoism.’”’ Dualism he regards as the true view 
as far at it goes, but as being only a statement of the relation between 
body and mind. “ Dyoism” is the same view extended to the whole 
of Nature. The book is carefully written, and interesting criticisms 
of other philosophic doctrines are to be found in it; but it does 
not on the whole seem likely that this is to be, as the author con- 
tends, the view of the world in which science and philosophy will 
at length find their reconciliation. 





5 “Mind in Matter. A Short Argument on Theism.” By the Rev. James 
Tait. London: Charles Griffin & Co, 1884, 

6 “Kritik und Durze carlegung der exacten Natur-Philosophie. Ein Beitrag 
zu der in der Gegenwart auf naturwissenschaftlichem Grunde sich vollftihrenden 
neuen Constituirung der Philosophie.” Von Dr. Adolf Mihry. Fiinfte sehr 
vermehrte Auflage. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1882. 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, 


R. HENRY CRAIK contributes “ The State and Education ”* to 
The English Citizen series, of which he is editor. He has done 
his task carefully and conscientiously, with an evident desire to pre- 
sent all views impartially, and in this we have perhaps a sufficient 
excuse for the uniform dulness which pervades his pages. A brief 
judicial summing up of the dreary contentions and unsatisfying 
compromises which mark the gradual advance of the interference of the 
State in the work of national elementary education in England could 
hardly be made light reading. But Mr. Craik’s object is to inform 
rather than to please, and this he has accomplished very satisfactorily, 
His method is historical, and indeed it is the only method which can 
enable us to understand the variety of local school authorities in 
different districts, and the various relations of the Education Depart- 
ment to the authorities. The historical method has another advantage. 
Observation of the successive steps by which the system of State 
Education has grown up in England is most instructive to the student 
of the English national character, whether he studies it as politician 
or as sociologist. The process illustrates better than any other modern 
movement most of those national characteristics which are supposed to be 
typical of the English—the deep religious sentiment of the people, 
their sturdy defence of rights, their practical spirit of compromise. 
Looked at from another point of view, it illustrates the growth of a 
great central regulative State-organization, gradually extending its 
authority over all local agencies, It is from this point of view that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer sees and condemns it. In Mr. Craik’s careful 
narrative we can watch the nation’s conception of a great duty slowly 
but steadily assuming definiteness of shape, and density of substance ; 
and we can trace the cautious, tentative, but never-ceasing advance 
towards its realization in action. One of the most remarkable things 
in this history is the way in which the State, through a committee of 
the Privy Council, stepped in and carried the work on to a compara- 
tively advanced stage without any action on the part of the legislature 
further than the granting of whatever money was asked for. 
Until the passing of Mr, Forster’s Act in 1870, 
. if we except a comparatively unimportant Act creating the office of Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on Education, the statute book was 
absolutely ignorant of a system which had involved an expenditure, from 
public funds alone, of more than £10,000,000 sterling, which was regulati 
the education of about one half of the children in the country, and which 
introduced a new and strange element hitherto unknown to English life (p. 89). 
It was only towards the very end of the last century that “the idea 
of some sort of scheme for popular education” appears to have entered 
any one’s head; and the attention of the legislature was first turned to 
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it in 1807, “‘ when Mr. Whitbread introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of parochial schools through the agency of local vestries, who 
were empowered to draw on the rates for the purpose ;” thus antici- 
pating by more than half a century the main feature of Mr. Forster’s 
bill of 1870. - The Lords threw out Mr. Whitbread’s bill after it had 
passed the Commons, and no further steps were taken until Lord 
Brougham took up the work in 1816, when a select committee was 
appointed to inquire into the education of the poor in the metropolis, 
In 1820 he introduced an Education Bill, basing his proposals on a 
compulsory local rate. But now the religious difficulty presented 
itself. The dissenters were not satisfied with the safeguards contained 
in the Bill, and it was abandoned in consequence of their dissatisfac- 
tion. The need of doing something became, however, more evident 
every year, yet no satisfactory solution of the difficulty by means of 
legislation could be found. 

When the beginning was actually made, it came without any such legislation, 
and as an almost unnoticed proposal of the Executive. In 1832 the sum of 
£20,000 for public education was placed in the estimates; it was passed by 
the Committee of Supply; and the first step was taken on that course from 
which the State has never since drawn back. 


For the next six years the grant was continued annually, and adminis- 
tered by the Treasury, exclusively in aiding the building of school- 
houses, provided at least one-half the requisite funds were forthcoming 
from voluntary local sources, The next step taken was in 1839, when 
the vote was increased from £20,000 to £30,000, and a special depart- 
ment—a committee of the Privy Council—was created by order in 
Council to supervise the application of the grants. This was the be- 
ginning of the Education Department. During the next twenty years 
the Department did good work in collecting information through its 
inspectors as to the actual state of affairs, and by the encouragement of 
training colleges for teachers, and the institution of pupil-teachers, 
copied from the Dutch schools. ‘“ Meanwhile two phases of the work 
were hurrying on. On the one side the Education Department was 
doing what it could to improve method; on the other hand the 
country was advancing to a verdict upon the religious questions that 
faced her in any attempt to lay down principles.” Between 1853 and 
1858 several proposals were made to Parliament for settling the 
question ; but all proved abortive, and nothing was effected beyond 
the creation of a Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation—a Minister responsible to the House of Commons for the dis- 
bursement of the rapidly increasing grant. In 1858 the Duke of 
Newcastle’s commission on public education was appointed. Making 
use of the report of this commission, but by no means following all 
its recommendations, Mr. Lowe, as Vice-President of the Council, 
drew up the “ Revised Code” in 1861, which introduced the principle 
of payment by results in future grants to schools. The merits of the 
Revised Code were fiercely discussed during the next few years, and 
the whole question was pretty thoroughly thrashed out, both inside and 
outside Parliament, At last, in 1870, the time for a settlement had, by 
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common consent, arrived, and Mr. Forster succeeded in passing his bill, 
by which at last the Department was armed with ample power to com- 
pel every district to supply sufficient school accommodation, and 
School Boards were empowered to compel attendance. “The main 
purpose of the Act,” says Mr. Craik, “was to establish a fixed and 
statutory local authority where the casual efforts of local benevolence 
and zeal had failed.” The Act was rendered more effective by the 
supplementary Acts of 1876 and 1880, by which compulsory powers 
for securing attendance were given to every district. Mr. Craik 
estimates the total expenditure on Elementary Education during the 
forty-three years from the establishment of the Education Committee 
in 1839 down to the year 1882, at £87,500,000. A chapter is 
devoted to tracing the growth of the education system in Scotland, 
which now stands on nearly the same level as in England, but slightly 
in advance. It is a pity that Mr. Craik has not included some account 
of the Irish system, which is quite different from the English and 
Scotch, and presents many highly interesting problems, some of which 
have been solved in a very instructive manner, 

Twenty-four years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an article in the 
WestminsTER Review, foretold, speaking of Parliamentary Reform, 
that “increase of freedom in form would be followed by decrease of 
freedom in fact ; ” and he now announces that “the drift of legislation 
since that time has been of the kind anticipated.” The liberties of 
individuals have been continually narrowed in a double way: 1. 
directly, by placing restraints on some actions and compelling others ; 
2. indirectly, by the imposition of heavier public burdens (chiefly 
rates and taxes) which lessen the portion of earnings that can be spent 
as the recipient pleases. Encouraged by the verification of his former 
prophecy, Mr. Spencer has been “ prompted to set forth and emphasize 
kindred conclusions respecting the future.” With this object were 
written the four articles which appeared in the Contemporary Review- 
during the first half of the present year, and are now published in one 
volume together with a Postcript, under the title of “The Man versus: 
The State.”* There is but one Herbert Spencer, and when he steps. 
down from the lofty heights where he walks alone amid abstract 
principles, and proceeds to test by these principles the soundness of 
current legislation, students of politics watch the ‘“ demonstration ” 
with eager and grateful attention. It does not, however, follow that 
we draw from it the same conclusions that Mr. Spencer does. In fact: 
Mr. Spencer in his Postscript not only admits that the utmost effect 
to be expected from his teaching is that “here and there a solitary 
citizen may have his political creed modified” by it, but, strange to 
say, he goes on to show conclusively that the adoption of his principles 
would be disastrous. For what is the main principle inculcated in 





2 “The Man versus The State.” Containing “The New Toryism,” “The 
Coming Slavery,” ‘‘The Sins of Legislators,” and ‘‘The Great Political Super- 
stition.” By Herbert Spencer. Reprinted from the Contemporary , 
with a Postscript. London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, Edinburgh: 20, South Frederick Street. 1884. 
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“The Man versus The State”? It is that the action of the State should 
be rigidly restricted to its one proper function—namely, to secure 
to each citizen the fullest possible freedom for the exercise of his 
faculties compatible with the like freedom of every other citizen. 
But then in his Postscript he says the restriction of governmental 
power within these limits “is appropriate to the industrial type of 
society only; and while wholly incongruous with the militant, is 
partially incongruous with that semi-militant semi-industrial type, 
which now characterizes advanced nations.” In other words, to legis- 
late under the exclusive influence of Mr. Spencer’s pet doctrine 
would be “ partially incongruous.” But further, 

At every stage of social evolution there must exist substantial agreement 
between practices and beliefs—real beliefs, I mean, not nominal ones. Life 
can be carried on only by the harmonizing of thoughts and acts. Either the 
conduct required by circumstances must modify the beliefs to fit it, or else 
the oan beliefs must eventually modify the conduct. 

Now our circumstances are admittedly those of the semi-militant 
type, and therefore, not only our conduct but our beliefs must be 
appropriate to the same type; and a change in our beliefs, if Mr. 
Spencer could bring it about, would result in a change of conduct 
that would render us pro tanto unable to maintain our social life 
against the aggressions of more militant societies. In fact, Mr. 
Spencer adinits that “ something like the present degree of subjection 
of the individual to the State, and something like the current political 
theory adapted to it, may remain needful in presence of existing 
international relations.” And when he asserts that “it is by no means 
needful that this subjection should be made greater and the adapted 
theory strengthened,” we venture to suggest that the necessity depends 
on those international relations which are not under our exclusive 
control, and may at any moment compel us, however reluctantly, 
to adopt retrograde measures appropriate to the militant rather than 
the industrial type. But even leaving out of account the necessity of 
maintaining ourselves against external aggression, there are reasons 
why we should not be in too great a hurry to complete the transition 
from a predominantly militant to a predominantly industrial type of 
national life. For “the way to the developed industrial type as we 
now know it, is through the militant type: which by discipline 
generates in long ages the power of continuous application, the 
willingness to act under direction (now no longer coercive but agreed 
to under contract), and the habit of achieving large results by 
organizations.” And if the widespread misery of the poor be, as 
Mr. Spencer assures us, “in large measure” due to their lack of those 
cardinal virtues which such discipline and organization are alone able 
to create, it would seem ‘that the militant elements in our social 
organization have not yet completed their work, and may be 
advantageously retained even in the interest of industrial develop- 
ment, ‘The only alternative is that which Mr. Spencer seems to 
favour; namely, to let these undisciplined ones perish. We have 
noticed this short Postscript at some length because it materially 
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modifies and even contradicts the teaching of the preceding chapters ; 
for, in the latter, certain principles are laid down for the guidance of 
English legislators in the present and the immediate future, while 
in the Postscript it appears to be admitted that these principles are not 
adapted to our present state of society and may be considered as ideals 
far in advance of practicability, With the noble words of the 
concluding paragraph we are in perfect accord. 

We can only very briefly indicate the aim of the principal articles, 
In the first, Mr. Spencer contends that the Liberals of the present day 
are essentially Tories of a new type, because they advocate measures the 
tendency of which is to bring back ‘co-operation under status,” or 
compulsory co-operation in place of that voluntary co-operation, or 
‘co-operation under contract,” for which the older Liberals contended. 
They have lost the distinguishing characteristic of their political ancestors 
—the desire to diminish the coercive power of government, to maintain 
individual freedom versus State control, and are now foremost in 
devising new forms of iriterference with individual freedom. It is true 
“the State” is not the same now that it was then; but the change is 
irrelevant, so far as Mr. Spencer’s “paradox” is concerned. In the 
second article we have a really alarming picture of “the coming 
slavery.” Having passed in review the numerous recent Acts which 
are tainted with a Socialistic element, either by reason of their inter- 
ference with actions previously uncontrolled, or because they take the 
property of individuals (by means of rates and taxes) in order to confer 
gratis benefits on other individuals, he endeavours to establish the pro- 
position that “all Socialism is slavery.” His reasoning here is far 
from convincing. For, admitting that thorough-going Socialism, with 
its “ armies of workers,” does involve—not indeed slavery, but some- 
thing akin to it, yet we deny that the “ Socialistic changes” involved 
in recent legislation, if we except the Education Acts and one or two 
others which have given rise to popular agitations, involve even this 
quasi-slavery. Omitting such exceptional cases, these changes do not 
go beyond placing restrictions on certain actions and imposing pecuniary 
burdens in the shape of rates and taxes. But slavery.in the ordinary 
sense implies something quite different. It implies unconditional 
compulsion as well as conditional restraint—positive and absolute, as 
well as negative and relative coercion. The slave is not only pro- 
hibited from doing certain things—all so-called free citizens are more or 
less “ slaves” in that respect—out he is unconditionally compelled to do 
certain other things, and the degree of his slavery depends on the 
nature and amount of these unconditional positive coercions. Now, 
as we said, there is hardly a trace of this positive absolute, uncon- 
ditional coercion in the legislation which Mr. Spencer condemns. 
Essay III. deals with those “sins of legislators” which “ result from a 
lack of the study by which they are morally hound to prepare them- 
selves,” to wit, “a systematic study of natural causation as displayed 
among human beings socially aggregated.” A prolific parent of legis- 
lative misdeeds is ‘‘ the error that society is a manufacture, whereas it 
is a growth.’ The Essay concludes with an earnest — to 
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legislators(1) to remember that the phenomena of society all have their 
origins in the phenomena of individual human life, which again have 
their roots in vital phenomena at large; (2) to compare the methods 
of growth of different societies one with another; and (3) to study 
that mass of guiding information yielded by the records of legislation 
in our own and other countries. The fourth and final article isa bold 
and powerful attack upon ‘the great political superstition,” the belief 
in the divine right of parliaments, which in the last analysis resolves 
itself into the doctrine of the unlimited right of the majority to coerce 
the minority. Contrary to the doctrine generally accepted in England, 
though not in Germany, Mr. Spencer maintains “ that there are such 
things in social matters as abstract rights,” and that a minority in any 
society has such a right to immunity from coercion in all matters not 
concerning the fulfilment of the objects for which the individual 
members of that society may be held to have voluntarily combined. 
But then comes the difficulty of determining what those objects are. 
As the result of his examination of this question “ it turns out that 
those co-operations in which all can voluntarily unite, and in the 
carrying on of which the will of the majority is rightly supreme, are 
co-operations for maintaining the conditions requisite to individual 
and social life ’—i.e., co-operations for defence of the society against 
external invaders, and of each citizen against internal invaders, from 
murderers down to those who inflict nuisances on their neighbours. 
Subordination of the individual, or of a minority, to the will of the 
majority is legitimate to the extent required for the carrying on of 
such co-operation, but no further. ‘The function of Liberalism in 
the past was that of putting a limit to the powers of kings. The 
function of true Liberalism in the future will be that of putting a 
limit to the powers of Parliament.” 

Passing from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s cheerless pages, we turn next 
to the genial teaching of one who, himself a very young man, and the 
centre of a group of young social reformers at Oxford, was fairly 
typical of the younger and more hopeful school of scientific econom- 
ists who believe that the great founders of their science overlooked 
important truths which, if duly recognized, would go far to har- 
monize political science with the aspirations of humanity. A volume 
of the late Arnold Toynbee’s lectures, addresses, and other fragments, 
are introduced to us by the Master of Balliol, with a graceful memoir 
of the author—“ a slight tribute to a dearly-beloved friend, 


Too little, and too lately known.” 


Dr. Jowett mentions as one of the most interesting things about 
Arnold Toynbee, “his unlikeness to anybody else.” His boyhood 
was certainly unlike an ordinary English school-boy’s. He was never 
ata public school, and “at eighteen years of age, having no one to 





3 “Lectures on the Industrial Revolution in England,” Popular Addresses, 
Notes, and other Fragments. By the late Arnold Toynbee, Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Together with a Short Memoir by B. Jowett, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1884. 
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advise him, he formed for himself the singular resolution of reading 
alone at a retired village on the sea coast.” Here he spent a year 
studying and pondering over the social and religious problems which 
had already attracted his attention; and here he made up his mind 
that the aim of his life should be “the pursuit of truth for ita own 
sake.” When he entered the University two years later, and became a 
member of Balliol College, his health appears to have been greatly 
broken, ‘ An hour or two in the day of serious study was as great 
a strain as his faculties could bear. Yet few persons ever spent four 
years at Oxford with more profit to themselves and others.” His 
influence over his contemporaries appears to have been very great. 
After taking his degree he was appointed tutor to the Indian civilians, 
and devoted himself chiefly to the study of political economy. The 
last years of his life were directed to two objects—the re-construc- 
tion of political economy, with a view to bringing its teaching into 
harmony with the facts of the present day ; and the reform of the 
Church. Recognizing the benefits which the elder generation of 
English economists had conferred upon mankind, he yet believed that 
“ the old political economy was but half the truth, and in practice 
had turned out to be the reverse of the truth The older 
school of economists had shown the danger of government interfer- 
ence; the new was to show when and how governments ought to 
interfere.” As to Church reformation, ‘the ideal he had before his 
mind was the union of the whole nation, or at least of the intelligent 
classes, in one body for a common purpose,” and this was to be 
realized by the abolition of subscription and the admission of the 
laity to the government of the Church, “In estimating his writings, 
we should not forget that he died at the age of thirty.” We have, 
indeed, scarcely materials for estimating his merits as a writer, for 
with the exception of an unfinished Essay on Ricardo, a chapter on 
the Disappearance of the Yeomanry, and a short paper on the Education 
of Co-operators, there is nothing in this volume direct from his pen. 
The rest of the book has been prepared, since his death, from his own 
notes and those of some of his hearers. Nevertheless, we have found 
the perusal of these pages a real pleasure. There is indeed nothing very 
new or striking in them ; no profound analysis of economic doctrines ; 
no enunciation of new and startling theories. But doctrines at which 
the orthodox would have shuddered a few years ago, and which have 
found their way, in spite of the orthodox, into recent legislation, are 
stated boldly yet moderately, and shown to be by no means so unten- 
able as they were once thought to be. ‘ The transparent sincerity,” 
which was the secret of his influence over these who came into per- 
sonal contact with him, is seen in every line. The sweetness of his 
nature, and a keen insight into past political conditions, deprive his 
gravest censures of their sting, and he leaves in his reader’s minds a 
hopeful impression of the tendency of recent developments of demo- 
cracy. His own attitude is most clearly defined in his lecture “ Are 
Radicals Socialists ? ” 


The Radical creed as I understand it is this :—We have not abandoned our 
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old belief in liberty, justice, and self-help, but we say that under certain con 

ditions the people cannot help themselves, and that then they should be helped 
by the State representing directly the whole people. In giving this State help 
we make three conditions—first, the matter must be one of primary social im- 
penranes next, it must be proved to be practicable; thirdly, the State inter- 
erence must not diminish self-reliance. 

About one-half of the book consists of lectures delivered at Oxford 
in 1881-82, on the economic history of England between 1760 and 
1840. They present us with a full and carefully drawn picture of 
England in its economic aspects at the former of these dates, and then 
proceed to sketch the gradually altering conditions of industries, and 
the influences successively exerted by the teachings of Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, and Mill. The lectures close with a hopeful view of the 
prospects of the working classes. The unfinished Essay on Ricardo 
contains many suggestive thoughts, but it cannot be taken as repre- 
senting Toynbee’s latest opinions, for we are told that he threw it 
aside because he was dissatisfied with it. He probably found himself 
involved in difficulties which he did not clearly see his way through. 
The rest of the book consists of addresses to popular audiences, chiefly 
of workmen in the northern towns. One admirable feature of the 
historical and critical portions of the book is the copious references 
to authorities in the foot-notes, These alone would make the book a 
valuable guide to earnest students. On the whole this volume reflects 
very fairly the attitude of the most enlightened of the advanced Radicals 
of the day, men who are as far removed from State Socialists of the 
school of Marx as from the advocates of uncontrolled competition, of 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer is the great champion. 

On the burning practical question of the housing of the poor, we 
have two small publications of very unequal merit. Mr. Henry 
Soley’s proposals for founding “‘ village communities ” * have, so far as 
we know, the merit of originality. If they have any other merit we 
cannot discover it. Yet the author is evidently a well-meaning man, 
and his advocacy of co-operative farming shows that he has intelli- 
gence. The other publication to which we alluded is issued by a com- 
mittee on which Miss Octavia Hill and several other noble labourers 
in the same field sit. ‘What to do and how to do it,”* is a really 
useful guide to those who are “engaged or willing to be engaged 
with the conflict against squalor, dirt, and overcrowding.” It. points 
out that there are everywhere persons and organizations who exist 
simply for the purpose of carrying out the not inconsiderable 
administrative powers conferred on them by Parliament, and it 
explains who these persons and organizations are, and how they are 
to be set in motion in each case. The multiplicity of local authorities 
and the difficulty of defining the nature and limitations of their 





4 “Re-housing of the Industrial Classes; or, Village Communities v. Town 
Rookeries.” By Rev. H.Soley. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1884. 

5 “What to Do, and How to Do it.’ A Manual of the Law affecting the 
Housing and Sanitary condition of Londoners, with Special Reference to the 
Dwellings of the Poor. Issued by the Sanitary Laws Enforcement Society. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1884. 
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respective jurisdictions, coupled with the confusion which successive 
Acts of Parliament have created, render a guide-book like the present 
an invaluable assistance to those many potential social reformers 
who would be up and doing if only they knew how and where to 
commence. 

“Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness”* hardly belongs to our 
section, as it is chiefly autobiographical. The author’s work, how- 
ever, lay chiefly among the London poor, and bis book therefore 
contains a record of experiences which social reformers may like to 
consult. 

“ Art and Socialism,”’ like everything that Mr. Wm. Morris writes, 
is pretty sure to find a wide circle of readers amongst those who love a 
pure and delicate literary style, provided they are sufficiently broad in 
their sympathies not to be repelled by the impression of unreality 
which his eloquent denunciations of “commerce” leave in the reader’s 
mind. Mr. Morris does not pretend to examine the problems of 
Socialism, or to discuss the possibility of solving them. Taking for 
granted that Socialism, as advocated by the Democratic Federation, is 
feasible ; and ignoring the questions “‘ how?” and “‘ at what cost?” 
he dwells upon the beautiful influence it would exert upon the art of 
the people, by which he means the feeling for art, which ought to be, 
as once it was, connected with and expressing itself through their daily 
labour, But even if we make Mr. Morris a present of all his assump- 
tions, and grant also the conclusions he draws from them respecting the 
art of the people, it is none the less obvious that the higher forms of 
art, as well as of originality and initiative in every department of 
thought and work, would be absolutely killed by the crushing out of 
all individualism, which is the aim of Mr. Morris and his friends of 
the Democratic Federation. 

Mr. David Anderson’s lively sketches* give one as true and vivid an 
impression of what is to be seen and heard inside “the House” as it 
would be possible to get without repeatedly undergoing the discom- 
forts of “the Strangers’ Gallery.” The book contains both less and 
more than might be supposed from its title. It does not relate the 
famous “ scenes” of former parliaments, but only those of the present, 
all of which the author has himself witnessed. On the other hand, it 
is not confined to “scenes.” We have an excellent picture of the 
House as it is on any ordinary night, and we have rapid but very 
happy little character sketches of the “‘men of light and leading” done 





6 ‘«Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness.” An ae 94 Record, Also 


a Review of the Roots and Remedies of London Misery. By the Rev. J. Inches 
Hilloccs, Author of ‘‘Life Story,” &c. With an'Introduction by the Rev. 
Walter C. Smith, D.D. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster 
Square. 1884, 

7 “Art and Socialism.” A Lecture delivered (January 23, 1884) before the 
Secular Society of Leicester. By William Morris, Author of ‘‘The Earthl 
Paradise,” &c. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. London and Manchester : 
Hey woods. 
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with remarkable impartiality, Of course Parnellism and obstruction 
are touched upon. The whole history of “the Bradlaugh scandal” 
is given at considerable length, as are also the Challemel-Lacour 
incident, the twenty-two and the forty-one hours’ sittings, and the 
suspension of the thirty-five Parnellite members. The latter, the 
most dramatic of all the “‘ scenes,” is related with great spirit, and if 
we could quote a specimen of Mr. Anderson’s style, we would choose 
the passage in which he relates Mr. Dillon’s suspension (p. 260). 

Mr. Justin H. McCarthy bids fair to prove no unworthy successor 
of his father’s literary reputation—at least, in the department of 
modern history. There is more than an ordinary family likeness 
between the father’s “ History of Our Own Times” and the son’s 
“‘England under Gladstone.”* They are constructed on exactly 
similar lines, and if we omit occasional lapses into vapid moralizing, 
or crude and shallow criticism, the work now before us might be 
mistaken for the continuation of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s, When we 
have said this, it is implied that the book is an eminently readable 
résumé of the events of the last four years. By far the largest portion 
of the book is occupied with the proceedings of Parliament, and in 
this he necessarily trespasses on Mr. Anderson’s preserves. The 
literary, economical, social, and many other important aspects of 
“England,” the author does not concern himself with. Sometimes 
Mr. McCarthy drags in events which, however interesting in them- 
selves, have no connection whatever with English history, as, for 
instance, the assassination of President Garfield. We are not inclined 
to complain of the large space occupied with Irish affairs. It would 
be interesting to be admitted to the private opinions of Mr. Parnell 
and his party on the memorable events with which their names are 
associated, and we might expect to find some indications of them in 
the narrative given by the son of Mr. Parnell’s parliamentary lieu- 
tenant ; but the expectation is disappointed. Allowing for the natural 
bias a McCarthy may be expected to be influenced by, ‘“ England 
under Gladstone” is remarkably fair, and even conciliatory. It is 
enlivened by numerous allusions to classical and modern literature. 
Perhaps the best things in it are the personal sketches—for instance, 
those of Mr. Labouchere (p. 41) and Lord Lytton (pp. 59-60). 

In our last number we had the pleasure of reviewing Mr. Bouri- 
not’s valuable work on the Canadian Parliament, in which he deals 
incidentally but clearly with the relative powers of the general and 
local legislatures. On the latter subject we have this quarter, from 
another Canadian author, a “Treatise,” sadly different from Mr. 
Bourinot’s in tone and style. The object of this “Treatise,” as 
modestly described by its author, is to ‘‘ overcome and remove” the 








9 ««England under Gladstone, 1880-1884.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
London : Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1884. 

10 «« A Law Treatise on the Constitutional Powers of Parliament, and of the 
Local Legisiatures under the British North America Act, 1867.” By J. Travis, 
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“confusion and contradiction” which have grown up in connection 
with the constitutional law of Canada, and “to bring order out of 
chaos.” A hasty glance at the Treatise left us under the impression, 
confirmed by further perusal, that Mr. Travis’ criticisms are not en- 
titled to much more respect than he has himself shown for the judicial 
decisions which he takes exception to. How much this is may be 
gathered from a few specimens. Thus he “exposes” the “silly 
reasoning” of the “ absurd dissenting judgment ” of one judge; ina 
judgment, delivered by the Chief Justice, “‘ there is a great amount of 
stilted nonsense; ” certain other judgments are “so utterly absurd” 
that he has elsewhere “ pointed out, very plainly, the transparent 
fallacies with which they abounded; ” and in another place he points 
out how a rule for which he has been contending has been “ persis- 
tently . . . . denied or misunderstood . . . . by judges, who, though 
overflowing with pretension, are so ignorant of law that,” &c. It is 
plain that if Mr. Travis is a competent critic, the Canadian judicial 
bench is in a very sad way, and Canadian suitors are much to be 
pitied. Moreover pity for our colonial brethren must give place to 
the more selfish feeling of alarm for ourselves when we come across 
the following :— 


Tue Privy Counci, JUDGMENTS FURTHER CRITICISED. 


It is almost painful (a kind of, as Byron would call it, “ pleasing pain”), in 
the excessively ridiculous aspect in which their views are presented, to follow 


them further. Their ignorance ~ be perfectly candid and strictly just) ; 


actual, stupid, stolid, ignorance, of the matter they are examining, when we 
consider that ¢haé is our highest, authoritative Appellate Court, is positively 
painful ! 

This is indeed “ perfectly candid ” if not “ strictly just.” 

The Report of the Intercolonial Trades Union Congress" held 
last April in Melbourne shows that the leaders of labour in 
Australia have a very fair insight into the practical working of industrial 
arrangements under the so-called “Capitalist régime.” If they cling 
obstinately to some darling economic errors we must remember they 
are mechanics and urtisans, not experts in the science of political 
economy. We confess to a feeling of sympathy with many of their 
grievances—notably the unregulated competition of Chinese labour, 
which, though now in its infancy, threatens eventually to leave no 
place for European working men, and to hand over Australia to 
capitalist employers and Chinese employés. 

It is impossible to deny the zeal and industry of a writer who in the 
course of twelve months examines no less than “three thousand 
works, dealing more or less directly with the alcohol question,”” and 





Ml «¢ The Second Intercolonial Trades Union Congress.” An Official Report of 
the Debates. With an Introductory Preface by the Editor, Hamilton Mackinnon. 
Published by Authority of the Trades’ Hall Council. Melbourne: Walker May 
& Co., 9, Mackillop Street, 1884. 
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adds to them another of his own composition which summarizes the 
whole three thousand. Of course Mr. Gustafson writes as an ardent 
advocate, not as an impartial judge. His book can therefore only be 
regarded as a treasury of facts and opinions in support of one side of 
the question, Without professing acquaintance with the whole 3,000 
pre-existing works on this question it is tolerably safe to assume that 
no one of them contains so weighty, so apparently overwhelming, a 
mass of evidence in support of the indictment against the misuse of 
alcohol. We do not pledge our adherence to Mr. Gustafson’s proposals, 
but we may be permitted to thank him in the name of all who recognize 
the magnitude of the evil against which his efforts are directed. The 
bibliography, consisting almost wholly of books consulted by the 
author in preparing his book, is very complete though not claiming 
to be exhaustive. 

“Towards the Mountains of the Moon” ” is neither a work of 
fiction, nor a treatise on lunar astronomy, nor yet a contribution 
towards the solution of the geographical problem of the identity of 
the mountains so named in ancient maps of Africa. It is simply a 
pleasantly written account of a journey undertaken by a lady, with her 
husband and another gentleman, to a mission station in East Africa; 
and “the real object of mentioning these much confounded mountains 
by way of title” is, we are told, to warn good people against rashly 
concluding that it was fit for “Sunday reading.” Why any such warn- 
ing should be necessary we have not been able to discover. There is 
not, we believe, a single improper thought or expression in the whole 
of Mrs. Pringle’s narrative. Those who have studied their Times with 
due attention will recollect a report in that paper in March, 1881, 
relating to the Blantyre Mission, which was sent out by the Church of 
Scotland in 1876. A few years later rumours reached this country 
that “the relations between the missionaries and the natives were not 
quite satisfactory.” It was decided to send out commissioners to 
investigate the matter. The Rev. Dr. Rankin and Mr. Pringle were 
chosen for this office, and Mrs. Pringle courageously determined to 
accompany her husband as far as possible on the road, and eventually, 
in spite of the great difficulty and discomfort of the journey, went the 
whole way to Blantyre. Concerning the business on which the com- 
missioners were sent out, Mrs. Pringle is purposely silent. So scrupu- 
lous is she on this point that no names of the persons connected with it 
are mentioned. Dr. Rankin is alwayscalled “the D.D.,” and others 
are indicated by their initials. But everything else of interest that 
occurred on the journey or during their stay of six or seven weeks at 
Blantyre, is intelligently described, and one gets a very good notion of 
the kind of work the Mission was doing there four years ago. The 
report to which we have alluded gives reason for believing that affairs 
are more satisfactory now. Starting in July, 1880, they went by 
Brindisi and the Red Sea to Zanzibar, and thence to the Portuguese 





13 <* Towards the Mountains of the Moon.” A Journey in East Africa. By 
M. A. Pringle. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 
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Settlement of Quilimane. The rest of the journey was by river—the 
Quaqua, the Zambesi, and the Shire—in boats rowed by natives, good- 
humoured and hard-working fellows, but too often drunk. They met 
with no serious mishaps, though they had plenty of annoyances not 
only from rats and mosquitos, but from the more trying difficulties and 
uncertainties of procuring boats and crews, and of managing them 
when got. However, in spite of these trials of patience and the risks 
from fever and wild animals, they reached their destination in Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Pringle is an intelligent observer, and gives a great deal 
of information in a pleasant way about the sayings and doings of the 
black people she came in contact with. Her book is emphatically one 
for the general reader, and though it has little of scientific value, it 
has the merit of giving at first hand a cultivated lady’s experiences 
and impressions of a journey through lands and under conditions which 
few ladies have found themseves in, and still fewer have written about. 

M. Piassetsky’s diary of his travels in Mongolia and China” is as 
disappointing to the reader as the journey itself appears to have been 
to the author. We get utterly wearied by the repetition of trivial 
disconnected details of what the worthy doctor observed and said. 
Of course, in a journey which occupied a year and a half, during 
which the Chinese Empire was traversed from side to side, many 
interesting places were visited ; and materials for an interesting book 
are not wanting in the volumes before us. But M. Piassetsky makes 
everything commonplace, and his defects are aggravated by being 
translated. Whatever freshness there may be about the original, this 
English translation is as dull a record of petty incidents as we have 
ever waded through. Nevertheless, those who have the perseverance 
to plod through these two volumes will get a good many valuable 
glimpses of the external appearance of life in China, and will not fail 
to note some marked traits of character, creditable on the whole, to 
the civilization of the Celestial Empire. At a moment when China is 
commencing a war against France, the issues of which cannot be dis- 
cerned, all information bearing on the people of the Empire will be 
welcome to Europeans, But why has M. Piassetsky omitted to give 
us some explanation of the nature and objects of the mission; its 
intended route, and the capacity in which he joined it? Possibly the 
Russian censor objected to allowing the public into such secrets ; but the 
translator, at least, was free to tell us whathe knew. Yet Mr. (or is it 
Miss ?) J. Gordon-Cumming has done absolutely nothing to help us 
beyond supplying a fairly good translation, without note or comment. 
There is neither preface, nor index, nor map. We plunge headlong into 
the journey, and are lost at the very start in the deserts of Mongolia, 
The author appears to have been a medical man, a collector of natural 
history and botanical specimens, and an artist, The exercise of the 
writer's knowledge and skill in these different departments was no doubt 





14 «* Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China.” By P. Piassetsky. Trans- 
lated by J. Gordon-Cumming. In Two vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1884. 
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agreeable to himself and profitable to the expedition, but his readers 
are not much the wiser for his knowledge. There is indeed singularly 
little of scientific value in these pages. How far the general dullness 
of the book is due to the uncomfortable relations existing between the 
commander of the expedition and the other members of it we do not 
know ; but the author cannot refrain from relieving his pent-up feel- 
ings on the last page of his diary. Speaking of the termination of 
their journey he says :— 

It was like emancipation from slavery to most of us. Discipline is, of 
course, necessary, but we had been far from imagining that our journey would 
take the form of a military expedition rather than that of a voyage of discovery 
through this almost unknown country. Our education and knowledge of the 
world had led us to suppose that it would be carried out in a friendly spirit, 
and that we should all daily exchange our views on the work to be done, and 
our opinion on what we had observed. The reader may have seen how mis- 
taken we were. 


The latest contribution from Mr. Charles Marvin’s” fluent pen has 
for its ostensible object a description of the wonderful oil-bearing 
districts on the Caspian, and the new petroleum industry which has 
grown up there with such astonishing rapidity in the last few years. 
Readers who are acquainted with the author's previous works will not 
be surprised to find that Mr. Marvin sees in the oil-wells of Baku a 
menace to our Indian Empire, as well as to our coal-trade in the 
Black Sea and perhaps elsewhere. Petroleum, doubtless, has a great 
future, but it would not be difficult to show that Mr. Marvin greatly 
over-estimates the importance of what he calls “the kerosin factor in 
the Central Asian question.” The book undoubtedly contains much 
information and carefully selected statistics (not elsewhere accessible 
to English readers) and sufficiently striking to attract the attention of 
both the political and the commercial world. The journey from 
London to Baku occupies the first ten chapters. The author has a 
keen eye for the commercial and political importance of places on the 
Black Sea, and to this we owe some useful information and shrewd 
observations about Odessa, the Crimea, Batoum, and Tiflis. The next 
seven chapters deal with the natural characteristics and the trade of 
that marvellous district to which the author has given the sensational 
name which appears on his title-page. Baku, which “ was ten years 
ago a sleepy Russian town, is now a thriving city. There is more 
building activity visible at Baku than in any other place in the 
Russian Empire. It possesses more shipping of its own than Odessa 
or Cronstadt.” The cause of these and many other great changes at 
Baku is of course the impetus lately given to the development of the 
ancient but little worked deposits of petroleum. In 1872 the monopoly 
of these deposits, which had been granted by the Russian Government 
to a merchant named Meerzoeff, was abolished, and, profiting by the 





© «©The Region of the Eternal Fire: an Account of a Journey to the Petroleum 
Region of the Caspian in 1883.’ By Charles Marvin, late Special Correspondent 
of the Morning Post in the Caspian region; Author of ‘‘‘the Russians at Merv 
and Herat,’ &c. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterlou Place, S.W. 1884, 
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example of the Americans, a number of companies bought or rented 
plots and commenced sinking wells. These have proved richer than the 
wildest expectations of their promoters—a single well of the 400 having 
produced more oil in a day than the whole 25,000 American wells all 
put together. The oil spouts out in fountains, sometimes 200 feet high, 
eighteen inches thick, yielding in one case at least the enormous amount 
of 2,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. The supply shows no sign of 
diminishing, and only about three out of an estimated total of 1,200square 
miles of oil-bearing country in the Aspheron Peninsula have as yet been 
tapped. ‘‘ Cistern-steamers ” and railway “ tank-cars” distribute the 
refined kerosine all over the river, canal, and railway systems of Russia, 
and Baku oil is even finding its way into Germany. But the com- 
mercial aspect of kerosine, it is easy to see, interests the authop-~ 
chiefly because of its connection with Russia’s power in Central Asig?~ 
Mr. Marvin seems to have a genius for unearthing secret diplomfic a 
transactions. By a curious accident hecame across a jeweller at Kértc.O «<> 
who stated that he had acted as interpreter to a secret political mitsiin \QS>” - 
despatched to Cabul in 1882—a mission which no one in Eng ” 
appears to have heard anything of. Mr. Marvin believes this story to 
be true, and, if it be, Russia has a survey of the direct road from Herat 
to Cabul, while we have nothing of the kind. An appendix gives the 
late General Skobeloff's project for invading India, and Mr. Marvin's 
views on the same question. There are a number of illustrations 
and maps, some of which are “ Issued [sic] to Parliament and the 
Press by Charles Marvin ”! 

There are two very remarkable things about Mr. Mitford’s “ Land 
March from England to Ceylon Forty Years Ago,””* both suggested by 
the title. The first is the nature of the journey recorded, whether we 
consider its unusual length, or the little known countries through which 
itlay. The second is that what is now given for the first time to the 
public was written so long ago; for it ought to be observed that Mr. 
Mitford has very wisely given us the facts and observations as he 
recorded them in letters written on the journey, and not his present 
recollections of them. Why they have never been permitted to see 
the light before, we are not informed. A whole generation of readers 
has passed away who, had they known what Mr, Mitford was with- 
holding from them, would no doubt have protested against the modesty 
or indolence, or whatever it was that caused this long silence. Mr. 
Mitford himself presumably cared little for the fame his exploit 
entitled him to, and it is not for us of a younger generation, who are 
the gainers, to complain. A journey of 7,000 miles on horseback 
through Turkey (European and Asiatic), Persia, Khorassan, Afghan- 
istan, and India, most of it without any companion, would be no slight 
achievement at the present day. Forty years ago it was perilous in 





16 ¢¢ A Land March from England to Ceylon Forty Years Ago, through Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback,’”’ Illustrated with Original 
Sketches. By Edward Ledwich Mitford, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (retired). 
Two vols, ndon: W. H, Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 1884. 
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the extreme. Yet Mr. Mitford undertook it apparently for the pure 
love of travel, and accomplished it without hurt or even serious 
inconvenience, save for a fever brought on by heat and bad water. It 
is clear that he ran many risks, especially from the marauding Turco- 
mans who infested the district between the Caspian and Herat, and 
carried off many an unlucky victim to slavery in Khiva. The most 
interesting parts of the narrative are naturally those which deal with 
the most uncomfortable portions of the journey—namely, Persia, and 
particularly Khorassan. He was detained in Persia for some time by 
the Vizier on suspicion of being a spy, and had the good luck (?) to 
accompany the Shah’s army for ashort time. An amusing account of 
the Shah's “regular” army on the march will be found at p. 362, 

Vol. I. As for the Shah’s subjects, Mr. Mitford fully endorses the 
worst that previous travellers had reported of them. ‘The present 
Persians are the vilest race that ever were collected into a nation; to 
give their character in detail, I should have to submit to the revolting 
task of enumerating every vice that disgraces humanity” (p. 355, 

Vol. I.). The chapter on Khorassan is quite thrilling. The sketch 
and description of the extraordinary village of Lasjird (p. 17, Vol. II.) 
is worth looking at. Fatigue, intense heat, and brackish water made 
him very ill soon after quitting Teheran, and it was with great 
difficulty that he struggled on to Mushed—a distance of 500 miles— 
where, the excitement of danger and the necessity for exertion no 
longer existing, he broke down, and for three weeks ‘‘ fever took un- 
controlled possession of its victim.’’ Fortunately he was well received 
by the governor of the place, and still more fortunately he had the 
rare good luck to be placed under the care of a Mussulman Georgian, 
and not a Persian, who watched over him “ with more than fraternal 
solicitude,” and for whom the patient in return conceived the warmest 
affection. The rest of the journey to India vid Herat and Candahar is 
full of interest, but we cannot stop to comment on it. In India and 
Ceylon we are among scenes and people already familiar to us, There 
are some interesting original sketches, and a capital route map for the 
whole journey, as well as two smaller ones for the route from Mushed 
to Herat, and from Herat to Kandahar. Briefly, the book is not un- 
worthy of the “‘ March,” and the march was one which Englishmen will 
think of with some pride. 

Lady Martin’s little book, “Our Maoris,’” carries us back almost 
as far as Mr. Mitford’s ‘“‘ Land March Forty Years Ago.” But there is 
an important difference; for Lady Martin does not even profess to 
give us anything more ‘than reminiscences “gathered from diaries.” 
In 1842 Lady Martin went out to join her husband, the first Chief- 
Justice of New Zealand, and amongst her fellow-passengers was Bishop 
Selwyn. Lady Martin tells a good deal about his work, in which we 
may be sure he was ably supported by her and her husband's influence. 





7 “Our Maoris”’ By Lady Martin. Published under the Direction of the 
Committee of General Literature and Educaticn, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Cross, W.C. Brighton and New York. 
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We get very favourable impressions of the Maoris; but she tells us 
“the grand breed of chiefs, such as we knew in the first years of our 
residence in New Zealand, is fast passing away.” Many curious 
legends are preserved in this unpretending but pleasant and instructive 
little book. 

“Fair Italy” is one of those insipid tourists’ records which we 

owe to the egotism and ignorance of the Britisher abroad. Mr. 
Devereux very properly felt that there would be presumption in his 
attempting to say anything fresh of ‘the land of song and cradle of 
the arts.” But, unfortunately for us, he recently discovered that 
“what was once a conglomeration of petty rival states is now one 
constitutionally governed kingdom ;” and in this remarkable discovery 
he perceived a reason for overcoming his natural modesty. He has, 
however, another string to his bow, in case any exacting reader might 
think this reason insufficient. ‘To be truly candid” he confesses 
that, while humbly trusting that he has made his little book ‘ both 
interesting and instructive, one of his chief reasons for putting pen 
to paper has been to make an effort, however feeble, to expose the 
deadly evils of the plague-spot of this paradise, Monte Carlo.” This, 
we regret to say, appears to us slightly disingenuous. For out of a 
total of 337 pages, only 10 pages are even nominally devoted to the 
task so magniloquently described. This damning “ exposure,” after 
all, consists only of a brief and rather tame account of what he saw 
at the gaming saloons in one short stroll through them, and a few feeble 
remarks upon the “ deadly evils” which he has heard tell of, and 
knows only at second or third hand. For the rest we have the usual 
commonplaces about olive groves, orange blossoms, tables d’héte and 
frogs. 
Dr. Adolf Bastian’s “ Universal Outlines of Ethnology” ” is a stiff 
bit of reading, and carries us into psychological as well as ethnological 
fields of thought, It is impossible for us to treat it here in a manner 
befitting its profundity. It is a work of importance which students of 
ethnology should make themselves acquainted with. 

The valuable statistics issued annually by the Italian Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce are particularly interesting this 
quarter.” They relate to births, deaths, and marriages, to emigration, 





18 «Fair Italy, The Riviera, and Monte Carlo.” Comprising a Tour through 
North and South Italy and Sicily, with a short account of Malta. By W. Cope 
Devereux, R.N., F.R.G.S., Author of “A Cruise in the Gorgon in the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade.” London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Pater- 
noster — 1884. 

19 ** Allgemeine Grundziige der Ethnologie.” Vop Prof. Dr. Adolf Bastian 
Prolegomena zur Begriindung einer Naturwissenschaftlichen Psychologie auf dem 
Material des Vélkergedankens, Berlin: Verlag von Dieterich Reimer. Reimer 
& Hoefer. 1884. 

2 ‘ Popolazione. Monimento delle Stato Civile. Anno XXI.—1882. Intro- 
duzione.” Roma: Tipografia Bodoniana. 1883, 

“Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana, Anno 1883. Introduzione,” Roma: 
Tipografia della Camera dei Deputati. 1884. 

“Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore, per 1’Anno Scolastico 
1881-82. Introduzione.” Roma: Tipografia Elzeviriana, 1884. 
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which is growing in importance, and to instruction, secondary and 
superior. 

The ‘“ Year-book of Scientific and Learned Societies” ** meets a 
want, and is therefore sure of a welcome. 

We regret that we are not able to notice more particularly the fol- 
lowing publications which we have received :—“ Proportional Repre- 
sentation, and How to Apply It.” By a Scotch Liberal. (Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1884); ‘“‘ The Educational Franchise, with 
Observations on its Application in Italy and Belgium.” By James 
Hargreaves, F.C.S., F.A.S. (Widnes: Thos. S. Swale, Victoria Road, 
1884) ; ‘‘ Suggestions for Establishing Cheap Popular and Educational 
Museums of Scientific and Art Collections, &c.” By Thomas Laurie, 
Educational Publisher and Agent for the Science and Art Department. 
(London : Paternoster Row) ; ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute. Vol. XV. 1883-4.” (London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & 
Rivington, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 1884); ‘ Touraine 
with Normandy and Brittany: their Celtic Monuments, Ancient 
Castles, Pleasant Watering-places, and Rocky Islands. Illustrated 
with fourteen Maps and fifteen Plans. “ighth Edition.” C. B. Black. 
(Edinburgh: Adam & Chas. Black); “The Handbook of Jamaica 
for 1884—5, comprising Historical, Statistical, and General Information 
concerning the Island.” Compiled from Official and other reliable 
Records. Published by Authority. By A. C. Sinclair, of the 
Government Printing Establishment, and Laurence R. Fyfe, of the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office. (London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing 
Cross. Jamaica: Government Printing Establishment, 79, Duke 
Street, Kingston, 1884); “ Hazen’s Complete Spelling Book for all 
Grades of Public and Private Schools. Containing three parts adapted 
to Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools.” By M. W. 
Hazen, M.A. (Boston, New York and Chicago: Ginn, Heath & Co., 
1884). ‘“ Blackwood’s Educational Series. Edited by Professor 
Meiklejohn. Standard Readers I. and II.”| (London and Edinburgh : 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1884); ‘ Die Offentlichen Volksschulen der 
Hauptstadt Buda-Pest in den Schuljahren 1873-74, 1874-75, 1875- 
76 und 1876-77.” Von Joseph Kérési, Director des Communal- 
Statistichen Bureaus, &c. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht, 
1884); the Same for the years 1877-1881; “ Relazione A.S.E. Il 
Presidente del Consiglio Ministro dell’ Interno. Sui lavori della Com- 
missione della sua Istituzione avventa col regio decreto del 3 Giugno 
1880 fino al 25 Gennaio 1884.” (Roma: Tipografia Eredi Botta, 
1884); “The Congo Treaty.” By Thomas Tomlinson, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. (London: 
Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 1884). 





21 ‘¢Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland: giving an Account of their Origin, Constitution, and Working.” Com- 
piled from official sources. With Appendix, comprising a List of the Leading 
Scientific Societies throughout the World. First Annual Issue, London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., Exeter Street, Strand. 1884, : 
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ROFESSOR TILDEN’S “ Introduction to Chemical Philosophy” * 
is one of the best text-books for teaching the elements of 
chemistry. It is always a question whether the physics of chemistry 
may not better be learned as a department of physics; and further, 
whether it may not be better to commence the study of chemistry 
with the discussion of fact rather than a study of its laws. Certainly 
it would have seemed to us better that the old method should have 
been followed, by which theoretical considerations were introduced 
gradually as knowledge made such discussions convenient. But 
granting that Dr. Tilden’s book is not, an elementary treatise, and is 
only to be used, as used by himself, for advanced classes of boys, we 
have no hesitation in commending it as conveying in clear and brief 
form the philosophy to which all chemical investigations lead up. 
The book is divided into five sections. The first section has chapters 
devoted to the constitution of matter, fusion and solution, liquid 
diffusion and dialysis, evaporation and ebullition, diffusion and 
dialysis of gases, relation of gases to temperature and pressure, and 
spectra. Section two treats of elenients and compounds, laws of 
chemical combination, chemical equations, and classification of 
reactions, chemical compounds, nomenclature, and the theories of 
chemical attraction and combustion. The third section is devoted to 
equivalents and atomic weights, molecular weights and formule, 
dissociation, types, atomicity, unsaturated compounds, and isomerism. 
The fourth section treats of the classification of the elements, and 
the fifth section gives the classification of compounds, chiefly as 
acids, bases, salts, derivatives of ammonia and carbon compounds. 
Each section extends to about fifty pages, though the fourth is some- 
what longer. Exercises are appended to each section. 

The Blow-pipe* was probably more used in the earlier days of 
geology and mineralogy than at the present day, but it is still in 
constant use as far as it isnot superseded by other methods of chemical 
analysis, Lieut.-Colonel Ross has an enthusiasm for the blow-pipe, 
and would have it displace other instruments for research. In 
science, all partisanship, even the advocacy of favourite methods, is 
liable to cripple investigation. Mr. Ross’s book has also literary faults 
of construction ; but waiving these matters, it contains a large amount of 
excellent information, well illustrated by original woodcuts. It would 
be almost hopeless to attempt to give any adequate analysis of the 





1 “Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy. The Principles of 
Theoretical and Systematic Chemistry.”” By William A. Tilden, D.Sc. Lond., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

2 “The Blow-pipe in Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. Containing all 
known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, many Working Examples, and Instruc- 
tions for making Apparatus.” By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Ross, R.A. (retired), F.G.S. 
With one hundred and twenty illustrations by the Author. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Co. 1884. 
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volume, which is occupied so much with details of a practical character, 
but we may state that among the subjects discussed are manufacture of 
blowing apparatus, pyrological lamps, supports and apparatus, structure 
and management of pyrocones, pyrological reagents, analysis of 
minerals, the theory of the behaviour of boric acid as a reagent, with 
examples of qualitative analysis, as worked out by the late Mr. 
Hustler at Freiburg, and by the author. There are numerous tables 
of reactions, which occasionally take a pictorial form. 

Mr. John Harris writes on ‘“ Some Propositions of Geometry.” ° 
The dedicatic apparently departs from the usual custom, and is in 
the following words, which are printed within a circle :—‘ To the 
great author of the circle, this endeavour to add something of value 
to the science of form and magnitude, as bequeathed to us by the 
philosophers of the ancient civilization, is most reverently inscribed.” 
A preface deals with what are regarded as defects in Euclid’s 
definition of the point and the line. There is an introduction in 
which some amusing fireworks are discharged at mathematicians, but 
mathematics and mathematicians will be about as much affected by 
these felicitations as is Cleopatra’s Needle by the remarks of the dis- 
appointed traveller. A few pages, which are essentially definitions, 
are entitled the science of form and magnitude ; they deal with points, 
lines, extension, solids, circles, angles, and triangles, ‘The synopsis of 
contents informs us that the first part, comprising forty-five pro- 
positions and an appendix, treats of propositions in elementary 
geometry ; the second part is the tri-section and poly-section of the 
angle; the third part, the quadratrix and lunar analysis of the 
circle; the fourth part, duplication of the cube ; and the fifth part, 
quadrature of the circle, All necessary plates are given to make the 
author’s views clear, and no pains have been spared in printing the 
book. It will be welcomed by all who have found profit in Mr, Harris’s 
wrevious writings, but the subjects are such as to make us regret that 
“ should have indulged them with this pleasure, 

The Annual Report of the Department of Mines of New South 
Wales* is tuken up, as usual, gg with detailed reports by the 
wardens and mining registrars and inspectors in several parts of 
the colony ; but there is also a good deal of information of more general 
interest concerning the different kinds of mineral produce, and the 
relative yield of metals and of coal as compared with previous years, 
Appendixes give sections of a good many borings, ‘The volume is 
not of less interest than usual to those who are directly connected with 
the colony, but its interest to the general public is not so great as in 
some previous years, We sould be glad to see the same enlightened 
policy of geological and geographical survey which is doing so much 
to open out the western territories of the United States, introduced in 





3 *Some Propositions in Geometry.’ In Five Parts, By John Harris, 
London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co, 1884, 

4 “ Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the Year 
1888."’ Printed in accordance with resolutions of both Houses of Parliament. 
Sydney: 1884, London: Triibner & Co. 
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Australia, in the interest of the several colonies. The Report of the 
Department of Mines appeals chiefly to the capitalist who devotes him- 
self to mining industry; but there are many other classes whose 
interest in the Australian colonies are not satisfied by the information 
at their command, and which only Government departments can supply. 

The Geological Society of France,’ unlike the Society of London, 
has the excellent habit of visiting during the vacation some interesting 
portion of their country, where excursions are organized for the day- 
time, with discussions for the evening; and there are certain formal 
readings of papers, so that every one contributes in a practical way to 
the advancement of knowledge. We have had the pleasure of sharing 
insome of these gatherings, and can only say that for hard work they 
have no parallel in this country. When the meeting is over, the 
report is drawn up and published as a portion of the ordinary bulletin 
of the Society. In 1882 the meeting was at Foix, in the department 
of Ariége. The Report now before us gives, first, the members present ; 
secondly, a list of publications relating to the district, and a list of persons 
possessing collections of fossils, ‘Then succeeds the programme for the 
nine days’ work. It would be impossible to give an account of the 
many important communications from M. Hébert and the other eminent 
French geologists who took part in the meeting. ‘There is an excellent 
geological map of the district by M. de Lacvivier, aud many sections 
of the strata. M. Hébert at the close of the me«ting summarized the 
work done in a concluding address. An appendix gives some further 
short papers by that gentleman. 

Mr. Curruthers, of Cuttack in Orissa,’ is so impressed with the 
doctrine of evolution as to be impatient with chemists for not having 
reduced their elements to a more simple form, “ If matter is eternal, 
which I cannot believe, are we,” he asks, “ to suppose that there are 
sixty or seventy of these eternal things?” and “are we to suppose that 
a creator of matter called into being one by one all these elementary 
forms, and some of them in such minute proportion to the immense 
masses of others, that the reason for their existence becomes as great 
a mystery as their creation?” ‘The author then sets forth his views 
concerning the nature, weight, and expansion of gases, and ultimately 
arrives at the following astounding conclusion ;—"* Until we know more, 
it is well to contemplate the — of water being the only simple 
in the world, and the original matter of the universe,” Yet this is not 
a comic publication, and it contains no reference to the doctrines of 
total abstainers, 

We have received from the Geological Survey of India’ a number 
of their Records which describes several matters of geological interest. 
First, there is a note by Mr, R, D, Oldham on the earthquake of the 





5 * Bulletin de la Société Géologique de France.” ‘Troisitme Série. ‘Tome 
dixidme (Réunion extraordinaire & Foix et Table des Matidrves), Planches XIII, 
NXVI. Paris: Au Sidge de la Société, London: Triibner & Co. 

6 “The Unity of Matter. Being Thoughts on the Nature, Weight, and Expan- 
sion of Gases,’ By G, T, Carruthers, M.A, 

7 “ Records of the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. XVII. Part II, 1884. 
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last day of 1881, which was felt over an area measuring 1,600 miles 
from north to south, and 1,500 miles from east to west. Its centre 
was situate in the middle of the Bay of Bengal. At Port Blair the 
earth-wave was felt at 7.44 a.M.; the first sea-wave arrived at 8.3 a.M., 
and was followed by others at intervals of a quarter of an hour, the 
disturbance not subsiding for thirteen hours. There is no means of 
estimating the depth at which the vibrations originated. A second 
article, on the microscopic structure of some Himalayan granites and 
gneissose granites, is by Colonel McMahon. The author describes 
granites which have the usual composition and character, but all the 
slices contain schorl, garnets, and a little green mica. Quartz is en- 
closed in the schorl,and contains liquid cavities with movable bubbles, 
while the schorl contains cavities with fixed bubbles. Having de- 
scribed the granites, the gneissic rocks are similarly discussed ; but the 
author considers that both are due to the same cause, and have been 
subjected to great pressure at right angles to the direction of the flow. 
There is a report by Mr. G. F. Scott on the exploration of the Choi 
coal, from which it appears the coal is of poor quality, resembles black 
shale, is a good producer of gas, and the chances of finding it in 
quantity are small. A paper by Mr. Oldham records the rediscovery 
of the locality from which the fossil mammals were collected by Sir 
Proby Catley, which were described by the late Dr. Falconer. It proves 
to be at the south entrance of the Kalawala Pass, in the Siwalik. There 
is a report by a Mr. Mallet on the mineral resources of the Andaman 
Islands; and a short note by Professor Neumayr of Vienna, pointing 
out the correspondence in age of the basalt known as the Deccan trap 
with the Laramic rocks of North-western America. 

The Meteorological Observations * recorded at Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, Madras, Lahore, and Bombay, from August to December, 
1883, have also reached us, and give the same details of temperature, 
wind, evaporation, humidity, rainfall, cloud, and other atmospheric 
phenomena, to which we have drawn attention on previous occasions. 

In the United States, the appetite for geology develops early. 
According to Professor Shaler,’ it is well to begin at the age of seven, 
and he has written a book adapted to beginners of that robust mental 
period. It is a curious book, or rather a twin-book, the first part 
being addressed to the learner, and the second part to the teacher. 
This is an excellent and very necessary idea. The author does not 
expect the teacher to know any science, nor does he apparently think 
it necessary that he should know his science any better than he knows 
the other subjects in which the young American is to be trained; and 
as the teacher is presumed not to know his work, he is instructed in 





8 “ Meteorological Observations recorded at Six Stations in India in the year 
1883, Corrected and Reduced.” Published by order of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, under the direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S., Calcutta, 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 1884. 

“ A First Book in Geology.” Designed for the use of Beginners. By N.S. 
Shaler, S.D., Professor of Paleontology in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1884. 
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the method of teaching, not merely generally, but chapter by chapter, 
so that the directions to the teacher extend to twelve chapters and 
seventy-three pages. They are perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book, but when we remember the preliminary training that has to be 
gone through in learning to draw and estimate distance and space, 
and, in fact, to learn practically the elements of geography from 
observation, we find that the little boy has to be helped over rather a 
high stile before he reaches the geological promised land. Even then 
he may doubt whether there will be any grapes in it, for the author 
regards science not so much as a means of education as something to 
be added to other knowledge. His position in this respect is unusual, 
so that we would quote the following passage in exposition :— 


The truth is, that the mere facts of science, important as they may be in an 
economic sense, have very little value as elements of education. They do not 
of themselves enter into the whole of human life, as do the facts of history or 
language. The fact that the trias precedes the jura in the geological succes- 
sion is of no sort of intellectual consequence to the student. It does not link 
itself with human interest as the fact that Constantinople fell to the Turks in 
1453, though in the whole of nature it may be an even more momentous truth. 


Such a view would not be likely to commend itself to any teacher in 
England. The facts of science enter.into human life just in so far as 
they themselves become organic by their connection with law, and if 
the position of the trias is of no intellectual consequence, it can only 
be because the reason for its existence in relation to the jura has not 
been taught, and for our part we fail to appreciate the pleasure of 
learning the date which linked the Turks with Constantinople. The 
book itself extends to 250 pages, and is divided into twelve chapters, 
each of which commonly includes several lessons; and there is an 
appendix on crystalline rocks. In this country the work would pro- 
bably be termed physiography, for of the subject-matter of geology it 
contains no trace, unless it be in the slight appendix on igneous rocks. 
It is essentially an account of the phenomena of the existing world in 
relation to their origin. The first chapter treats of river pebbles, sea 
pebbles, glacial pebbles, sand, sand of the sea-shore, mud, and soils. 
All these lessons are clear and practical, though they rather suppose 
out-door work than work in the class-room. The second chapter is di- 
vided into lessons on conglomerates, sandstones, mudstones, limestones, 
and coal, all of which are illustrated with diagrams of the structures or 
organisms referred to. The third chapter, which treats of the work 
of air and water, includes accounts of mineral veins, the erosion of 
the surface of the country, the excavations of caverns, and their 
characteristic life. The fourth chapter, on the depths of the earth, deals 
with volcanoes and oceanic circulation; the fifth discusses hills, moun- 
tains, and continents; the sixth chapter treats of the origin of valleys 
and lakes; the seventh chapter discusses earthquakes and level of land. 
The eighth chapter is on the place of animated beings in the world; 
while the ninth gives a short account of each of the great divisions of 
the animal kingdom. The tenth chapter is on the nature and teaching 
of fossils ; the eleventh on the origin of organic life, by which is meant 
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an explanation of how new species are made, and proofs of the antiquity 
of the earth. The last chapter gives a brief history of life on the 
earth, with the object of illustrating its evolution. Altogether the 
book may be commended to teachers as an excellent example of the 
method of instruction which is available in the United States. Its 
name is a misnomer, being rather an introduction to geology than 
treating of the subject. We cannot doubt that it will exercise an 
important influence in training the observing powers wherever it is 
used, especially if teachers take to heart the author’s concluding 
admonition, that they must become interpreters of nature, relegating 
books to a very subordinate position. 

“Rock History’ is a small book, designed, not for purposes of 
education, or even of instruction, 80 much as examinations, Klemen- 
tary books in geology rarely attempt more than a statement of fact 
more or Jess confused and undigested, and the present attempt is no 
more successful than its predecessors, It is professedly compiled from 
Lyell’s “ Students’ Elements of Geology,” and, though necessarily con- 
taining much excellent information, does not put the knowledge in a 
form that will make its acquisition either easy or sure. Indeed, 
exception may be taken to some of the facts themselves, for the older 
view is followed, which groups the lower greensand with the Creta- 
ceous, while the pre-Cambrian rocks are omitted altogether. The 
most useful feature of the book consists in the plates of fossils, copied 
from Lowry’s well-known chart and maps of the English strata, which 
are coloured as tertiary, cretaceous, lower secondary, upper primary, 
and lower primary. ‘The method of colouring each formation upon a 
separate map was first introduced, we believe, by Mr. W. 8. Mitchell, 
whose maps were for many years in private circulation among geolo- 
gists; but the maps now published, being without localities, are not of 
much service to the student. The volume concludes with a glossary 
of geological and palwontological terms. The book is excellently 
printed, and its matter well arranged, 

“The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation" appears for the 
first time with the name of the author, An introduction by Alexander 
Ireland tells how the secret of the authorship was kept, and how 
Chambers was suspected to have written it, The book is now issued 
in popular form, reprinted from the eleventh edition as revised by the 
author in 1860, The days have long gone by when such an event 
would be regarded as of any special interest, for the intellectual world 
has come substantially to accept the interpretation of creation which 
Mr. Chambers set forth, And the Darwinian teaching, by which it is now 
dominated, is more logical than the teaching of the ‘* Vestiges ;” but we 
shall not therefore overlook the remarkable way in which the 





10 “ Rock History. A Concise Note-book of Geology, having special reference 
to the English and Welsh Formations.” By C. L, Barnes, M.A. . With Maps 
of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils. London: Edward Stanford. 1884. 

1. “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.’’ By Robert Chambers, LL.D. 
Twelfth edition, with an Introduction by Alexander Ireland. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & Kk. Chambers. 1884, 
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“ Vestiges” took hold of the public mind, and prepared it for the 
newer views. The time has hardly come in which the place of Mr. 
Chambers’s book in the history of evolution can be properly estimated, 
for the method of evolution is hardly yet fully established, nor can we 
judge of the limits which are inevitably set to its operations by the 
nature of the geological records. But after all allowance is made, there 
can be no doubt that the highest credit must be assigned to the 
“Vestiges’”’ for having made the first attempt to harmonize the 
phenomena of nature under laws, and to see in the facts of the com- 
munity of structure of animals the proof of a synthetic philosophy 
which explained their origin by descent, and in this view the volume 
may still be read with something more than historic interest. And it 
is quite possible that the thoroughgoing character of its teaching may 
yet do something for the advancement of science by inducing its culti- 
vators to inquire how far the evidences available justify the avceptance 
of Mr, Chambers’s or Mr, Darwin's views, 

Agriculture’ is explained in a small handbook of sixty-nine 
pages, which, however, gives more information in a readable form than 
any handbook of similar size which we have seen. It is designed 
as a text-book for board schools, but will enable many dwellers in 
towns to acquire easily an idea of farming operations. The subjects 
treated of are, first, soils, concerning which too little information is 
given ; then vegetation and the conditions of its existence, the effects 
of cropping upon the soil, and the improvement of soils are discussed. 
Drainage and tillage follow, with some account of manures and 
manuring. The ground thus prepared, we are led to an explanation 
of rotation of crops, and the conditions of cultivation of grain, green 
crops, root crops, and meadows and permanent pasture. Then follow 
haymaking, ensilage, diseases of crops, insect enemies, weeds and 
food, and feeding for stock. Under the head of “Live Stock of the Farm” 
are given the breeds and management of cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, 
and poultry, the diseases of live stock, and a short account of the 
management of the dairy, 

The names of plants have generally been regarded by the unscientific 
as exceptionally repellent, Such good people are fortunate in finding 
a sympathetic friend in Mr, Alcock, Kio divides his book" into two 
nearly equal portions, which have little or no connection with each 
other, In the first place, there is a short history of ite i extending 
to the time of Linnwus, which is only so far connected with plant 
names as to mention those by whom names are given, and elucidate 
the growth and principles of nomenclature, Of necessity most of the 
cultivators of science among the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, and of 
the Middle Ages are here referred to. ‘The second part gives the 





12 “The School and College Handbook of Agriculture. Being the Principles 
and Practice of Agriculture.’ Adapted for the use of Board Schools and Agricul- 
tural Students generally. By R. M. Ewing. With a Preface by Professor John 
Scott. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1884, 

8 “ Botanical Names for English Readers.” By Randall H. Alcock, F.L,S. 
Manchester and London; John Heywood, 1884. 
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derivations and meanings and pronunciation of the different generic 
and specific names of British plants, frequently including short 
notices of eminent persons after whom genera are named, It thus 
becomes a useful companion to a botanical handbook. 

“The Sagacity and Morality of Plants”™ is a title which is not 
merely fanciful. In an introduction the author insists upon the different 
degrees of their sensitiveness, habits, and the analogy, which has always 
been recognized by biologists, between the lower types of plant and 
animal life. He then goes onto compare the structure of a plant to 
that of a compound zoophyte like a sertularian, and shows how the 
leaves store up food material, which the flowers exhaust in the same 
way as reproduction exhausts the animal. Then after an account of 
the essential points of structure which are common to plants, there is 
a chapter on woodcraft, which touches upon the ways in which certain 
plants attain to the magnitude of forest trees, and thus the author is 
able to dwell upon the different dimensions which the allies 
of the Lycopddium exhibit in geological time, and the author traces 
the different methods by which ivy, certain figs, and hoyas climb, 
though their stems have not developed the strength to support 
them. Floral diplomacy is the term used to express the methods 
by which flowers become fertilized. A chapter entitled “ Hide 
and Seek” deals with the ways in which the fruits of plants 
are placed and protected so as to favour diffusion by birds 
or other animals. The defences of plants also receive a good 
deal of attention. The secretion of poison, and the poisonous 
properties of fruits and seeds, are obvious defences. The efflorescence 
of wax, known as bloom on fruits, is another defence; and the secretion 
of unpalatable acids in young fruits, which disappear as the seeds ripen, 
is a means of preservation. The tannin in various trees is regarded as 
a defence against enemies ; even the perfumes are considered as possibly 
protecting plants from heat; and there are few external structures 
characteristic of vegetation which are not found in some way to benefit 
the plant. Under the title “‘ Co-operation” the gregarious or social 
plants are discussed ; and then succeeds a chapter on the social and 
political economy of plants, or the ways in which the plant lays up 
a store to meet its needs, like the embryo of the cocoa-nut or the young 
plants of the oak. ‘Poverty and Bankruptcy,” “Robbery and 
Murder,” are titles which sufficiently explain the ways in which plants 
become degraded in their habits; the drosera furnishing a well-known 
illustration of the subtlety of an instinct for destruction. The volume 
is written with much brightness, is extremely interesting, and is the 
best of the many works of the author. 

Dr. J. C. Brown’s book, “Forestry in Norway,”” might have been 





4 “The Sagacity and Morality of Plants. A Sketch of Life and Conduct of the 
Vegetable Kingdom.’ By J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., F.LS., F.G.S., &c. With 
coloured frontispiece and 100 illustrations. London: Chatto & Windus. 1884. 

5 “ Forestry in Norway; with Notices of the Physical Geography of the 
Country.” Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. Edinburgh : Oliver & 
Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 
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termed Physical Geography of Norway with not less accuracy, for 
subjects other than forestry occupy the larger part of the little 
volume, and as the best popular discussion of the physical elements of 
Norwegian scenery, it may be worthy of the attention of many readers 
whose interest does not centre in the mysteries of forestry. The 
volume indeed had been delivered as a course of lectures to the East 
Lothian Naturalists’ Club, and the author has put his information into 
an interesting form. Opening with a general description of Norway, 
drawn partly from Paul du Chaillu, partly from personal observation, 
the author introduces us to a description of the Norwegian forests, 
quoting freely from Guillemard and Forester, for Dr. Brown always 
prefers giving good descriptions in the words of the writer. A chapter 
is devoted to mountain plateaux and mountain ravines, Then 
succeeds the geographical distribution of trees in Norway, from which 
we learn that though the alder, beech, and oak occasionally form 
little woods, the great forests are composed almost entirely of the 
Norway spruce fir and Scotch fir. The Scotch fir in latitude 70° 
rarely grows at more than 600 feet above the sea, but in the south 
reaches a height of about 3,000 feet. The spruce fir is chiefly found 
in the eastern part of the country, and occurs wild to the south of © 
latitude 62° on the west coast. Large trees are every year becoming 
more rare; large pine trees may have a diameter of four to five feet, 
and reach a height of upwards of 100 feet. In the northern part of 
the country trees require from 200 to 300 years to grow to good 
timber, while in the south 100 years is sufficient. Owing to this slow 
growth it has been calculated that if an acre of ground timber is 
worth one dollar, that sum invested at five per cent. would amount to 
1,024 dollars in 200 years ; so that the timber from an economic point 
of view is worth more to the country than the price which it brings 
as wood. Forests of birch reach farther north than the pine and fir, 
willews are found in yet higher latitudes, the beech is the most 
southern of the trees, and oak comes between it and the fir. The 
birch in Norway often attains a height of seventy or eighty feet anda 
diameter of four to five feet; it characterizes the valleys. In the far 
north, beyond Hammerfest, the willow becomes reduced to the 
dimensions of a shrub. Various other trees are met with, such as the 
aspen, alder, wych elm, lime, maple, hazel, and mountain ash. The 
wild fruits are briefly mentioned, and it is stated that the forest- 
producing land of Norway amounts to 37,000,000 acres. The author 
next passes on to discuss the conditions which govern the distribution 
of vegetation, and consequently treats of the conditions which affect the 
distribution of plants and trees in Norwal, quoting chiefly from 
Dr. Broch. The temperature at which plants grow is illustrated 
chiefly by quotations from Schleiden and Broch. Then chapters are 
given to the rainfall of Norway, its rivers, lakes, winds, geological 
formations, the mountains, fjelds, the temperature and altitude of 
snow-fields and glaciers, the mechanical action of glaciers, the 
appearances of glaciers and snow-fields. Next succeeds a chapter on 
Saeter life. Saeters are cheese-making establishments on the mountain 
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pasture, where young women spend the summer months, far away from 
the farm-house, in charge of the cattle. But these descriptions are 
chiefly taken from Du Chaillu, Then the concluding chapters describe 
the Norwegian valleys, the timber trade, the devastation of the forests, 
and remedial measures for their improvement. It will thus be. seen 
that the volume is essentially a compilation, but the matter was for 
the most part not generally accessible, and has been selected with 
excellent judgment. 

The nature of Dr. Brown’s works depends to some extent upon 
the materials which are available for their composition. That on the 
“ Forests and Forestry of Northern Russia” * is divided into three parts, 
termed Forest Lands, Forest Exploitation, and Physical Geography. 
The forest lands are for the most part those with which the author 
became familiar during his frequent residences in the neighbourhood of 
St. Petersburg; hence the chapters in the first section take their names 
from the geographical areas, Neva, Ladoga, Ivir, Onega, the Falls of 
Keewash, Olonetz, Archangel, Lapland and the land of Samoides, 
Nova Zembla, and the lands beyond. All these districts are described 
in a vivid manner, so as to convey not merely pictures of the forests, 
but also of the people and their ways of life. The second part is 
somewhat technical. It at first treats of sartage. This term is used 
to describe the burning of forests so as to manure the soil, which is 
then cultivated until its fertility is exhausted. Jardinage is then 
described: this term signifies the utilization of the forest trees, in 
which those trees only are cut which are needed. But this method 
often leads as certainly to the destruction of forests as sartage. 
Chapters treat of the export timber trade, and especially of the 
exports from Archangel and the White Sea. Finally, the forest 
industries are described, by which are understood forest exploitation 
and clearing of forest lands, the manufacture of tar and turpentine. 
From a cubic fathom of wood nine hundred pounds weight of black tar 
and seventy-two pounds of turpentine are obtained by the consumption 
of half a cubic foot of firewood. Pyroligneous acid is another forest 
manufacture in which birch-wood is employed. House-building and 
carpentry are also to be ranked as forest industries, since the houses 
are generally built of logs. The third section, on physical geography, 
after a single short chapter on the contour and general appearance of 
the country, deals fully with its flora; and after a general description of 
the vegetation, classified lists of plants are referred to their natural 
orders. There is an interesting section entitled Paleontological Botany, 
in which the various floras which characterize the Arctic regions and 
far north of Europe are briefly described, chiefly in the words of 
Count Saporta. Almost all the great divisions of geological time are 
well represented by circumpolar floras, which in many cases, like that 
of the cretaceous period, are rich and varied, comprising many types 





6 “Forests and Forestry of Northern Russia, and Lands beyond.” Compiled 
by John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simp- 
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which are met with in Central Europe, and which also survive in 
North America in the subsequent tertiary epochs. The great Sequoia, 
now so well known in connection with the Californiam valleys, is 
met with plentifully in Greenland in association with the Salisburias 
of Japan; and a flora which includes poplars and ficus, magnolias, 
aralias, trees of the myrtle type, and a multitude of ferns, among 
which are the South African gleichenias. The arctic polar Chalk may 
be regarded as furnishing the ancestral representatives of many 
genera which have species in the tertiary rocks of Europe and in 
various parts of the globe at the present day. The oak, elm, ivy, 
maple, walnut, plum, and many others, are all found closely represented 
by fossil forms in the strata referred to. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to the fauna, and gives full lists of the Coleoptera and 
Lepidoptera found in Northern Russia. The author has thus brought 
together a large amount of physical information relating to Russia, 
which may form a valuable aid in the education of forest officers. 
With the great interests of this country in forestry, it is to be 
desired that a national scheme of instruction should be organized 
in connection with a centre of learning, and that we should be no 
longer dependent upon the educational facilities in the forest schools 
of France and Germany; and we trust that these excellent hand- 
books by Dr. Brown may aid in bringing about this result. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE choice of Prussia made by Mr. Tuttle,1 Professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity, as a field for historical labour needs noapology. It may be 
assumed that readers who are not Prussians have an interest in knowing 
what was the origin and what the early history of the political system 
which first came into universal notice through the victories of 
Frederic, and after a period of eclipse again astonished the world in 
the second half of the present century. The ground is not altogether 
new. Few readers have not heard of a book of Carlyle’s called 
‘“‘ Frederic the Great,” but the number of those who have made them- 
selves acquainted with its contents is amazingly small. Still delin- 
quents are prepared with ample reasons for their neglect. Dr. Dry- 
asdust they will well believe with Carlyle is as ashes in the mouth ; 
but, they would urge, the quintessence itself of ashes is still but 
ashes, And not even the genius of Carlyle could infuse life into that 
first wearisome epitome of the early history of Brandenburg which 
forms the first volume of his “ Frederic.” We have of late years learnt 
by his letters what unspeakable labour it cost Carlyle to smelt out the 
true metal from the much dross of Dryasdust. We have heard with 





1 «History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick the Great.” By H. Tuttle. 
One vol. London: Triibner & Co, 1884. 
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what tearing of the hair and with what gnashing of the teeth for seven 
long years this smelting process went on. And, after all, the result of 
this labour is little cared for. What most impresses the reader in 
Carlyle’s work is the ill-temper and impatience of the writer. There 
is no living picture of those early times in Carlyle. The characters do 
not stand out in clear relief. The chaotic nature of the subject was 
too great even for Carlyle to bring it into form. His artistic sense 
was too strong for him; he could not reconcile himself to the idea that 
the past history of any nation is irreducible to form. Still the genius 
of Carlyle was so great that every subsequent writer is compelled to 
critically examine Carlyle’s work before attempting anything in the 
same field. Mr. Tuttle at many points joins issue with Carlyle; and, 
in contrast with him, calmly and philosophically acknowledges the 
chaos in which the subject is and ever must remain; and he is also 
content with the more modest task of summarizing the results arrived 
at by patient research, Carlyle wrote in 1856. Since then much has 
been done in the way of ascertaining solid facts. Prices of grain, 
population, the history of industry and commerce, and other economical 
matters have received much attention during the last quarter of a 
century. The history of the bureaucracy, of public education, of the 
arts and sciences in Prussia have been much written of lately. Mr. 
Tuttle has attempted to gather some of the fruit of such labours as 
these ; and we may be cordially thankful to him for his pains. As 
regards the spirit in which Mr. Tuttle has done his work, one thing is 
especially noticeable, and that is a spirit of dissent from much that 
Carlyle has exaggerated or laid too great stress upon. Here we 
think Mr. Tuttle is in the right. Carlyle is at times—it is not too 
much to say it—ludicrously one-sided and prejudiced. At times, too, 
we will admit, Carlyle’s affectations are wearisome. ‘ Heavy Peg,” 
for instance, plays a much more conspicuous part in Carlyle’s pages 
than ever that unfortunate piece of ordnance did in history. But, if 
we mistake not, Mr. Tuttle’s quarrel with Carlyle touches more funda- 
mental matters than these. Readers will remember one famous 
chapter in which Carlyle furiously inveighs against the Machiavellian 
theories of certain writers who say that all political power is derived 
from Beelzebub and the service of him. 

- These devil-inspired writers proclaim [says Carlyle] that only a keen eye for 
self-interest, and a habit of riding rough-shod over all the principles of justice 
and right, in short, only the service of Beelzebub, can and do bring profit and 
success and power in this world. This damnable doctrine 1 detest. And on 
the contrary I hold that all power is divine, aud comes not from Beelzebub, 
but from another quarter. 


Mr. Tuttle is too much of an American, too much of a Democrat, too 
much ofa student of Herbert Spencer, to believe so devoutly in the 
milk of human kindness. ‘The history of the past, take it all in all, 
shows that classes and individuals are inclined to do evil, and to turn 
whatever advantages they may possess to their own profit. In short, 
the Machiavellian theory has unfortunately the weight of evidence in 
its favour. Hence Mr. Tuttle has brought into stronger relief than 
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Carlyle thought necessary the brutality, the faithlessness, shameless- 
ness, cruelty, and barbarism of the coarse-minded rascals who succeas- 
ively adorned the Prussian throne. He delights to draw a picture of 
these swaggering, self-seeking potentates with their beer-mugs and 
“ tabagies,” cherishing their soldiers like spviled children, and kicking 
their tender children downstairs; and generally stalking through life 
amongst their devoted subjects with uplifted cane and fist ready for a 
knock-down blow. Mr. Tuttle, however, does justice to the singular 
administrative capacity of the later rulers, the Great Elector, Frederick 
William, and King Frederic I. But, perhaps, Carlyle was right, a 
nation which submitted to the treatment it received at the hands of 
these rulers deserved no better. Mr. Tuttle has treated a dry and 
apparently unprofitable subject with much variety, great moderation, 
and little prejudice, although he writes from a democratic point of 
view. His intention has apparently been to re-write the first confused 
volume of Carlyle’s “‘ Frederic the Great.” 

Of kindred subject with the preceding work is a translation of 
Prof. Gindely's ‘“‘History of the Thirty Years’ War.”* Prof. 
Gindely’s work forms part of the series ‘‘ Das Wissen der Gegenwart.” 
Since its publication last year in Leipsic, it has been recognized as 
the standard work upon the subject; 20,000 copies have been sold. 
It is the result of twenty years’ labour conducted under the most 
favourable circumstances——permission to make use of the German, 
Belgian, French, and Spanish archives. Besides this, the attention 
paid to seventeenth-century history in this country especially by 
Prof. Gardiner, and in Germany especially by Ranke, has facilitated 
Prof. Gindely’s labours. It is needless therefore to insist upon the 
use and value of labours like these. These 900 pages probably con- 
tain all that most readers care to know on the subject. It is the 
cream of Prof. Gindely’s work, and of course these pages are not to 
be skimmed by the reader. It is a mere foretaste of the exhaustive 
treatise which Prof. Gindely is preparing for students, and which 
is to be published in due course in ponderous tomes. Prof. Gindely 
does not belong to the avowedly philosophical school of historians. 
He is rather a descriptive historian. Possibly, under the influence of 
such writers as Mr. Lecky and Prof. Rogers, we are growing too much 
inclined to philosophize upon history. Prof. Gindely gives vivid 
pictures of man and manners, Not only have we a complete gallery 
of portraits—of Ferdinand, Khlesl, Frederic, Bethlen Gabor, Tilly, 
Wallenstein (or Waldstein more correctly), Gustavus Adolphus, 
Richelieu, &c.—with copies of contemporary prints—but royal pro- 
gresses are not considered beneath notice. ‘The Palsgrave Frederic 
married Elizabeth, daughter of James I., a woman whom we have 
been taught to consider as a person of beauty, energy, and tact. 
Prof. Gindely’s picture of the impression she left in Bohemia, drawn 
from German sources, is not so complimentary. The festivities and the 
coronation (of both) at Prague had been completed. 

2 ‘* History of the Thirty Years’ War.” By Anton Gindely, Translated by 
A. Ten Brook. Two vols. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1884, 
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The evil tongue of fault-finders found in him as yet nothing to lay hold of. 
The Queen, however, was no longer spared. She could express herself but 
awkwardly in the German language—knew nothing of Bohemian—and her 
attendants were mostly young women from England, so that she was separated 
from Bohemian ladies as if by the wall of China Four days had not 
elapsed before it was spied out that she had no regard for order, no hour for 
meals, none for attendance at church. Her toilet was quite unpardonable ; at 
least the modesty of the ladies of Prague was deeply wounded by the low dresses 
worn by the Queen and her attendants in public. Had it been indeed known 
in Prague how the Queen turned up her nose at all she saw in Bohemia, she 
would have made every one her enemy. But her unfavourable judgment was 


kept a secret. 


The course of diplomacy, the incidents of battles are described at 
length, and even points of etiquette are not neglected. The work 
bids fair to become popular in England, and certainly deserves to be 
so. The translation is the work of a good writer, though some 
mistakes creep in—“ war-theatre” and “ Chinese wall,” are not quite 
synonymous with ‘theatre of war” and “ wall of China.” 

Ranke’s latest and perhaps greatest work, his ‘ Weltgeschichte, 
is translated by Mr. Prothero. To most minds the general history of 
the world, and especially that of early times, seems a chaos of 
inextricable confusion, in which only a few episodes stand out in clear 
relief. Herr von Ranke furnishes us with a clue to help us through 
the labyrinth of national histories. The whole past is unrolled before 
us in grand bold lines. Events fall into their natural places, and 
what is purely episodic is left on one side. 


A collection of national histories, whether on a large or small scale, is not 
what we mean by universal history [observes Prof. Ranke], for in such a 
work the general connection of things is liable to be obscured. To recognize 
this connection, to trace the sequence of those great events which link all 
nations together and control their destinies, is the task which the science of 


universal history undertakes. 


Empires seem to rise and fall in monotonous succession. First come 
the throes preceding the birth of’ national consciousness and life, then 
the stumbling steps upwards towards independence, then the pride and 
glory of complete strength and hardly-earned power, all to be followed 
by decadence and corruption, in every case by ultimate downfall, 
through whatever cause. And as each successive empire decays and 
vanishes, all the strenuous effort, the lofty ambition, the patriotic 
devotion and personal self-sacrifice which make the nation’s history, 
seem to have been in vain. The ever-fresh forces of barbarism 
triumphantly sweep everything before them, Then, in its turn, bar- 
barism goes through the same evolution, becoming first a settled 
community civilizing itself, then attaining culture, lastly yielding to 
corruption, or fresh brute force. But these things only seem. It is 
the grand task which Prof. Ranke has undertaken of bringing out 
clearly the great and true lessons of history. Nations, dynasties, 
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empires have not passed away without leaving germs from which 
subsequent progress has sprung. No genuine effort after good has 
been thrown away. In the course of ages the human race has won 
for itself a sort of heirloom in the material and social advance which 
it has made, but still more in its religious development. One portion 
of this heritage, the most precious jewel of the whole, consists of those 
immortal works of genius in poetry and literature, in science and art, 
which, while modified by the local conditions under which they were 
produced, yet represent what is common to all mankind, and which, 
combined together, are the best evidence for regarding the world as 
one progressive community. Prof. Ranke passes over his ground 
rapidly. Before the close of 100 pages we are already in the old 
familiar ground of early Greek history. The civilizations, empires, 
and religions of Egypt, Israel, Phoenicia, Assyria, of the Medes and 
Persians, of Hellas and its component states, and lastly of Macedonia 
and Sicily, are unrolled before us in this first volume. Prof. 
Ranke shows on many occasions how one political or social advance 
has preceded and paved the way for another, and how one develop- 
ment in religious ideas has given rise to another; but in no case is 
there a presentation so striking as that of the radical revolution in 
religious ideas introduced by Moses—a revolution which we are so 
accustomed to regard as of supernatural origin that we can scarcely 
realize the force of mind and character which brought it about. So 
great was the change, that we have lost sight of the very ideas out of 
which, and in contrast to which, it has been developed. And yet these 
religious ideas, embodied in the Bible, were a development from the 
polytheistic conceptions of the Egyptians. From a superficial point of 
view, the Egyptian conceptions may scarcely indeed seem worthy to be 
styled a religion. But though the animal-worship of the Egyptians 
did degenerate into a brutish idolatry, it must not be forgotten that all 
was symbolical, and worship was always given to the god concealed 
under an external form. In the Mosaic cosmogony, the creation of 
man is the point in which all centres, The Egyptians said all creatures 
are generically the same with man. In the Mosaic cosmogony, on the 
other hand, the elements, plants, and animals are called into being by 
a supreme intelligent Will, which creates, in the last place, man after 
his own image. The divergence is immeasurable. God appears pro- 
minently as a Being independent of the created world. The idea of 
Jehovah, far from having arisen from nature-worship, is set up in 
opposition to it— Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,” 
&c. Abraham is not, like the Egyptian kings, himself a god or part 
of God, but a friend of God. In opposition to the pantheism and 
polytheism of Egypt was revealed the absoiute idea of the pure 
Godhead, independent of all accident in the mode of its conception— 
“Tam thatI am.” ‘The decalogue is the outcome of this thought. 
That which modern states call their constitution is but the develop- 
ment of this idea, It was the inauguration of the first true principles 
of human conduct, and upon it is based the first solid foundation of 
society which offers any hope of real permanence. We are accustomed 
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to put little trust in the accounts which successive historians give 
us of very early times. Prof. Ranke puts the question in its true 
light where he says: “Legend invents no facts and describes no 
characters ; it only seizes upon the principal enterprises, and enhances 
their success or failure by embellishments of a corresponding colour.” 
Therefore we may take Homer, the Zend-Avesta, &c., as faithful 
pictures of life. The Bible holds a position quite apart in the sobriety 
of its recital and its lofty inspiration, Many readers may already be 
familiar with the work in its German form, but in studying a subject 
like this, the example set by the author himself is the best to follow. 
He excludes everything that is unessential or of extraneous interest ; 
everything that can in any way divert the attention from the grand 
matter in hand is left on one side. Many who have read the German 
may be glad to have the work in an English form, in which, for most 
at least, the ideas set forth can be grasped with greater readiness and 
ease. The translator observes that it depends on the reception of this 
instalment by the public whether the translation will be continued. 
There ought to be no doubt concerning the reception of a work from 
a master-hand like Herr von Ranke’s, We do not quarrel with the 
translator’s system of spelling, but what are Periaeki? Perioikoi, 
surely, 

“ ‘The History of Antiquity ” by Max Duncker,* of which seven great 
tomes, containing upwards of 3,000 pages, have appeared since 1878, 
is already known by its colossal dimensions. The first volumes have 
also been translated into. English. Herr Duncker goes over the same 
ground as Herr von Ranke. But the difference of treatment may be 
partly judged by the amount of space required byeach. The subject- 
matter of Duncker’s first seven volumes is passed over by Ranke in his 
first 150 pages. It will be understood from this into what amount. of 
detail Herr Duncker enters, We are commenting in no inimical way 
upon the colossal proportions of Herr Duncker’s work, There is no 
royal road to knowledge. Information which we ourselves have 
collected from a great variety of sources is here gathered together. 
Herr Duncker tells the story, and Herr von Ranke, in his brief, 
trenchant way, may be said tu furnish the explanation. The present 
volume, the eighth, commences a new series, and is engaged with the 
foundation of the Athenian Empire and the first Peleponnesian War. 
We wish Herr Duncker would pause for breath at intervals, or at least 
adopt the usual device signifying the same, and divide his work into 
chapters, instead of running on without break through a whole volume. 
The story of events goes straight on, broken only by a section on the 
reform of Aristeides and of Ephialtes, and the volume is closed by a 
section on poetry, science, and art. On many points Herr Duncker and 
Herr von Ranke are obliged to treat of the same subjects. It will be 
found profitable in the present two volumes to compare their respective 
remarks upon the Greek tragedians and historians. Itwill be seen how 





4 “Geschichte des Alterthums.” Von Max Duncker, Neue Folge. Erster 
Band. Duncker & Humblot. 1884. 
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Herr Duncker is chiefly descriptive ‘and tells the stories of the different 
dramas of these tragedians, while Ranke assumes that amount of know- 
ledge or sends you to the originals, and then briefly gives his explana- 
tion and shows the relation of the ideas expressed in them to the 
general system of thought. Itis needless to urge that the latter is the 
task which requires the master-hand. 

The first volume of M. Duruy’s “ History of Rome ”* came under 
our notice on a former occasion, We have received the next instal- 
ment—vol. ii. The illustrations continue to be the main feature; 
and form indeed a magniticent collection. They are principally taken 
from coins and gems, ancient Greek or Romano-Greek works of art, 
sculptures, friezes, urns, &c., Pompeian paintings, and modern Italian 
paintings. There are also good and suffidient maps. We observed 
before, however, that in the previous volume the illustrations were 
insufficiently described. No attempt at dates or approximate dates 
is made, and on several occasions M. Duruy has bluntly appended a 
foot-note of too positive affirmation ; as, for instance, an engraving of 
a marble bust is marked “Cicero,” as though there was no doubt lett 
on the subject. Mr. Mahaffy properly fulfils his part of editor in 
remarking that the bust is of doubtful authenticity, and in other cases 
makes brief judicious observations, though it was scarcely necessary 
to note that a coin represented a conventional head of Lycurgus. 
Perhaps it would have been too much to expect the English editor to 
supply approximate dates—the labour and knowledge required would 
have been great. The majority of the illustrations are marked 
“Louvre, Clarac Catalogue,” “ Cabinet de France,” and have been 
copied straight from these works. Fuller and more accurate notes 
would have greatly enhanced the value of this set of illustrations, which 
is undoubtedly the finest ever given in a popular work. As regards 
M. Duruy’s treatment of this portion of Roman history, from the 
battle of Zama to the end of the first triumvirate, M. Duruy is, as 
before, in no danger of sinning in the way he dreads so much—after 
that detestable, so-called scientific style of the Germans! So far from 
this, M. Duruy continues to cull on every hand the flowers of history. 
Few entertaining anecdotes or bons-mots of the ancients escape him, 
and few opportunities are lost of pointing a moral and driving a good 
story well home. Modern comparisons are frequent, and sounding 
generalizations trumpet forth with much flourishing each new chapter. 
Manners and customs and matters ornamental take up whole chapters. 
In short, everything that can tickle the fancy and engage the attention 
of the unwilling reader is resorted to and set forth in lively anecdotic 
and antithetic style. The effect on some minds will be that of a series 
of brilliant essays: and there is in fact a want of cohesion, and M. 
Duruy may perhaps regret having neglected the deep speculations of 
such writers as Mommsen. It is not a malicious thing to say, inasmuch 
as France produced Balzac, that M. Duruy is at times, asin the chapter 





5 “History of Rome.” By V. Duruy. Translated and edited by J. P. 
Mahaffy. Vol. II. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884. 
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on “ Hellenism at Rome,” carried away, in spite of his moralizing 
propensities, by his Gallic delight in picturing the depravity of which 
human nature is capable. Hellenism was scarcely so universally 
corrupting as M. Duruy has described ; the humanizing and ,elevating 
side might have been dwelt upon with at least equal emphasis. On 
the other hand, no strength of language could exaggerate the hateful- 
ness of Sylla’s character, who, as Seneca observes, “‘ was a reproach to 
the gods.” Mr. Mahaffy continues to translate and to perform his task 
as editor satisfactorily. M.Duruy does not write with that careful 
attention to dates which characterizes some writers, and consequently 
there is not the same chance oferror. Still there are errors of an airy 
kind—some of which Mr. Mahaffy might have corrected. Carneades 
was a member of the embassy to Rome in 159 B.c.; Cicero lived 
106-43.  “‘Carneades,” says M. Duruy, “left behind him that 
philosophy of doubt which two centuries later disquieted Cicero.” 
One century would have been more accurate. 

The author of ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Britons”* commences at a 
period of which we have but little information—namely, the time when 
the British islands were inhabited by the races which built the cairns, 
dolmens, and stone-circles, and used the flint arrow-heads and axes 
which are so frequently met with; and he ventures to tell us, from the 
evidence he has collected, something of those races, and to connect 
some of us Britons with them. Relying on the researches of well- 
known ethnological and anthropological writers and men of science, 
Prof. Huxley being largely quoted, he states that the race from 
which some of us at any rate are descended were a dark people, and 
that the features of many of us at the present day tend to show how 
true thistheory is, and that it is becoming more apparent every day 
that we are a “mixed race.” The Xanthocroi and Melanochroi, the 
“fair whites” and “dark whites” of whom Prof. Huxley writes, 
are the standpoint from which he commences, and he quotes the fol- 
lowing remark relative to Prof. Huxley’s ‘Map showing the 
Distribution of the Chief Modifications of Mankind’”’: “I am much 
disposed to think that the Melanochroi are the result of an intermixture 
between the Xanthocroi and the Australioids.” The map mentioned 
above shows that these Australioids consisted of the whole aboriginal 
population of Australia, of the natives of interior India, and of the 
inhabitants of Middle and Upper Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
islands, with whom he chiefly deals, are the Troglodytes or Cave 
Dwellers, known as Australioids, Mongoloids, and (historically) 
Iberians, or Luskarians, and the descendants of the Hunni or Huns 
whom he identifies as the Hungarians and ‘‘ ogres” of our nursery 
tales. These Hunni were of Asiatic origin, and inhabited a country 
immediately north of the great wall of China; their power being very 
much broken about 141-87 B.c., they separated into two distinct 
camps, one of which, consisting of about 50,000 families, went south- 





6 ** Ancient and Modern Britons: A Retrospect.” London: Kegan Paul, 
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wards, while the other endeavoured to remain in its original seat, but 
eventually many of them went north and north-west, and aided the 
Romans and other nations in their wars. Their complexion is de- 
scribed as being almost black, and their appearance deformed, of 
uncouth gesture and shrill voice. By means of craniological evidence 
he comes to the conclusion that structurally some of the inhabitants of 
these islands in former times belonged to the Australioid family, who 
used the Tasmanian customs of tattooing, smearing the skin with iron 
ore, and building stone-circles, dolmens, and cairns ; that an Australioid 
family once inhabited Britain, and that there is word evidence in our 
islands and elsewhere of a time when a conquered race was of black 
colour. The British Picti he also identifies with these Huns, and shows 
how they resembled them in their customs, weapons, and features. 
The history of these British Picti under various names forms the 
subject of the greater part of the book, and the following, which he 
quotes from Claudian, 


Tle leves Mauros, nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit, 


gives rise to many suggestions, which he follows up closely. He 
translates it thus ; ‘‘ He subdued the nimble blackamoors not wrongly 
named ‘ the painted people,’” showing that the Picti of that time were 
a dark-skinned people. He enters into a full explanation of the 
word maurus, which he connects with the word Moravia, a name given 
to two districts in Scotland, one in the north and the other in the 
south, from which the name “ Murray ” or “ Moray” comes; another 
form of this name he says is “ Morris,” existing now as a surname, 
and remembered as associated with the “ morris dance,” the origin of 
it being Moorish. That the Moors’ heads as crests are not sufficiently 
explained by the theory that the founder of the families who bear them 
as supporters had won their spurs in assisting the Spaniards to expel 
their Moors, he considers evident, but that their presence in armorial 
bearings must be due to the exploits of the founder of the family with 
the dark people of these islands, As regards the colour-agnomens, he 
assigns them to the complexion and not to the hair, and in the instances 
of the Black and Red Douglasses, he interprets the “ Red” as meaning 
of tawny complexion, and that “breac” signifies tattooed. To the 
origin of coats-of-arms, the following interpretation is given—namely, 
that personating a real animal did not belong entirely to the time when 
men clothed themselves in the actual hide, but that it was continued 
after metal armour came into use, and it is said that the ancient Gauls 
wore helmets shaped into the semblance of beasts. This custom of 
assuming the skins of animals explains the “ furs” of heraldry and the 
stories of people assuming the forms of beasts. The object of the 
writer is to connect these races with the gipsies who, under the name 
of Picti, were the chief opponents of the Romans 1,800 years ago, and 
that they are common with the “ mosstroopers,” “ black-tinklers,” 
“ black-oppressors,” “ sorners,” “jugglers,” and “ Moonmen,” who 
oppressed the northern parts for so long, ahd exacted black-mail from 
PP2 
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rich and poor alike. The most remarkable characters amongst these 
gipsies were those of “ minstrel,” “ pugilist,” “‘ beggar,” and “ sorner,” 
and all these characters, with accounts of the lives of some of the most 
remarkable of these gipsies, taken from valuable histories of gipsy life 
by the Messrs. Simpson, are given in support of the theory contained 
in this book, which is one well worthy of a very high place amongst 
ethnological treatises. 

To those historians and others who have persistently stated that 
there were no massacres in Ireland during the eventful years of 1641-2, 
and that the stories we read of many thousands of people having 
perished by the hands of Sir Phelim O’Neil and his followers, are 
mendacious declamations coined in order to bring that country into 
still greater disrepute in the eyes of the world, Miss Hickson’s work 
which has lately been published, under the title of “Ireland in the 
Seventeenth Century ; or, the Massacres of 1641-2,” ” willat least bea 
severe blow, but it is doubtful whether they are in a mood to accept defeat 
at her hands. The book consists of a number of unpublished extracts 
from State Papers, MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, 
and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Planta- 
tion, 1610-1639 ; depositions of eye-witnesses of massacres and records 
of the trials of those who were implicated in the massacres. The 
preface, by Mr. J. A. Froude, states that the book is not published for 
the purpose of a mere counter-statement of opinion against popular 
Irish theories, but brits forward a mass of facts which have lain 
either despised as worthless, cancelled heaps of perjury, or entirely 
unnoticed. Mr. Froude claims for Miss Hickson that she is an 
unbiased writer; why then should such expressions as “ accidental 
birth,” “land grabbing,” &c., appear in the work of a dispassionate 
writer? The main objects of the book appear to be to set at rest the 
many vexatious questions as to the cause of the ‘ so-called” mas- 
sacres, who were the chief actors in it, whether the Roman 
Catholic clergy took any part in it, and what effect it had on the 
country afterwards, As to the charge which was brought against the 
King—viz., that he had commissioned Sir Phelim O’Neil to make war 
against the Irish, that question has been entirely set at rest by Sir 
Phelim himself; the deposition of Dr. Ker, Dean of Ardagh, stating 
that Sir Phelim cleared him from ‘‘this unjust calumny,” and that he 
could not in conscience charge the King with it, though he had 
been frequently solicited thereto by fair promises and _ great 
rewards; “not even the offer of life and liberty from his judges 
could induce him to state that the King had given him any commis- 
sion for the levying of war,” and he adheres to this statement during 
the long process of his death, That the cause of the massacre was 
the introduction of the feudal system with those who were planted 
there can be but little doubt. The discovery of the reason the lines 
were drawn across so many of the depositions certainly adds greatly 
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to the value of the work; that they were made a short time after the 
depositions were taken, in order to assist the official copyist in his 
report to the King and Parliament, is fully corroborated by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Thomas Waring. It is much to be feared that the 
publication of these depositions will not have the desired effect ; 
better that they had heen allowed to remain in the Library of Trinity 
College, to be scoffed at by the people who say they are untrue. 
One of the most interesting pieces of evidence produced is a letter 
from Nicholas, Bishop of Ferns, which clearly shows how widespread 
was the bigotry of the Roman Catholic clergy concerning the burial of 
Francis Talbot, “ an obstinate heretic, whose body is to be buried with 
only one candle at the grave at nine o’clock of the night, without a 
bell in the church or street, without priest, cross, book, or prayer, the 
place of his burial to be in the alley of St. Mary’s churchyard, near to 
the garden of the parsonage, All which, concerning the said burial, 
we have ordered to be done, with the advice of men learned in 
divinity.” The trials of Sir Phelim O’Neil, Lord Muskerry, 
Edmund O'Reilly, and others, are fair examples of the impartiality of 
the tribunal before which they were arraigned. That the Irish 
peasantry were in a most degraded state before the Plantation there 
can be no question, and the advantages the whole of Ireland, espe- 
cially Ulster, has reaped from the Plantation no one who has any 
knowledge of that country can doubt. Where the Scotch were 
planted, there barren lands have been turned into gardens, and the 
people themselves are an example of industry and peace, though 
jealous of those rights which recent legislation has placed entirely in 
their hands. 

One of the chief political differences between England and America 
is brought home to us by the Scudder series of ‘‘ American Common- 
wealths.”* One gets almost in the habit of talking of states as if 
they were shires, but the “ History of Virginia” has nothing in com- 
mon with a county history. Instead of being filled with pedigrees, 
the descents of manors, and descriptions of churches, it is the history 
of a distinct entity, and treats of political movements, and rebellions, 
and wars, There is the battle of the Severn, where Protestant Vir- 
ginia defeated Catholic Maryland, with a loss of twenty killed, and 
toleration in religion was in a fair way to be driven out of the conti- 
nent. For Lord Baltimore’s Popish colony was the only place where 
“any person believing in Jesus Christ” could reside with impunity, 
and the conquerors only guaranteed “to confirm freedom of con- 
science provided the liberty were not extended to popery, prelacy, or 
licentiousness of opinion.” ‘Then there is Bacon’s rebellion, when a 
commission to arm against the Indians was extorted by force from 
Governor Sir William Berkeley, and his mis-government protested 
against in arms, till the leader’s death, The rebels had it ali their 
own way, and then the governor took such vengeance for his slighted 
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authority that Charles II. said of him, “That old fool has hanged 
more men in that naked country than I have done for the murder of 
my father.” The attitude of the State during the war of Secession is 
very fairly stated, and the future is pronounced to be full of hope, 
that mining and manufacture and the other resources of the com- 
monwealth are being developed, “and that the people of the country 
called Old Virginia seem resolved to erect a New Virginia by energy 
and labour.” The writer has been enabled to use several works on 
the early history of the State which have been hitherto nearly un- 
known, and which confirm many of Captain John Smith’s much- 
doubted tales of his own prowess among the Indians. It is suggested 
that the “Stone House,” at Ware Creek, a rough stone tower with 
loopholes, may have been his work. But how strange that the origin of 
a building only three hundred years old should be unknown, especially 
when it is so different to anything round it. But then Mr. Cooke is in 
doubt about the date of the State seal. At least, on one page, he states 
that it was ordained by Charles II., and in another place by James II. 
And he also gives two different versions of the motto, The style is 
very easy and pleasant to read, but for one blemish—a too great fond- 
ness for the use of the historic present, or even the historic future. 
The long-expected work of Serjeant Pulling on the history of the 
English bar has at length appeared, under the title of “The Order of 
the Coif,” * a designation which contains just that amount of affectation 
to tickle the fancy of the age. If the title—‘ Order of the Coif”— 
sounds not quite Japanese, it smacks at least somewhat of “ Early 
English.” But, although the author has been at much pains to collect 
evidence showing how the coif (or white skull-cap of early men of 
law) was regarded as a badge of honour, put on with solemn form, 
and worn even in the Royal presence, and second indeed in dignity only 
to the earl’s coronet and the bishop’s mitre; still, he has scarcely 
justified himself in applying the title “‘ Order of the Coif” to the 
whole aggregate body of the English bar. He has not clearly made 
out that the men of law of early times at any period ever knew them- 
selves or called themselves, as a body, by this quaint title. The order 
of the Garter was instituted in 1330, of the Bath, 1399, of the 
Thistle, 1540, of St. Patrick, 1783; but it is not chronicled anywhere 
that there ever was an order of the coif instituted as an honour and 
dignity. On the other hand, the designation seems to have arisen 
much in the same way as that of the monastic orders—e.y., the order 
of the Black and White Friars, the Capuchins, &c. “‘ Brothers of the 
Coif” may have been a designation by which the early men of law 
sometimes called themselves, But Serjeant Pulling is certainly assum- 
ing too much, and putting the cart before the horse, when he says 
that the “ Brothers of the Coif” acquired various designations, such as 
witen, sages, gentz de loi, lagemanni, loiers, counteors, serjeants-at-law, 
apprentices-at-law, &c. These names, obviously, preceded the general 


‘o “The Order of the Ooif,”” By Serjeant Pulling. London: Clowes & Sons, 
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term “ Order of the Coif.” In the royal patents creating a serjeant, 
he is not ordained a brother of his order, as a knight is, but he is 
ordained to take upon him the “ state and degree of a serjeant-at law.” 
Such are the words of the ancient as well as medern writ. In 
short, a serjeant has no rank (as Serjeant Pulling, with amiable pride, 
would have us believe), but only a degree. Serjeant Pulling almost 
seems to go beyond all bounds (he is so coiffé with his own idea), and 
would like to believe that the letters patent summoning a subject to 
the degree of a serjeant confer a patent of nobility. The medieval 
Latin term “serviens ” means simply “ servant,” and is applied to a 
great variety of officials. A “serviens ad legem,” or “ serjeant-at- 
law,” is only a special kind of serjeant. Chaucer knows no “ Order 
of the Coif.” On the other hand, he knows many varieties of men of law. 

A sarjeaunt of the law, ware and wise, 

That often hadde ben at the pervise. 

A Franklein. 
At Sessions there was he lord and sire ; 
Ful often times he was knight of the shire. 
Men of lawe, &c. 
Chief Justice Fortescue observes that “there never were degrees of 
Bachelor or Doctor conferred in the inns of Court, as in the civil and 
canon law by the universities; but there is there conferred a degree 
or honorary estate, no less celebrated and solemn, called the degree of a 
serjeant-at-law.” Serjeant Pulling’scontention for the superior dignity 
of the coif therefore leads him into rather far-fetched and unneces- 
sary argumentation. Serjeant Pulling fights very shy of etymology. 
We have no etymology given of “coif,” or “ serjeant,” or “ pervise ” 
(the name given to the pillars of St. Paul’s, where the men of law 
tormerly congregated), though we have four different definitions of the 
latter term scattered over the book. The imputed analogy between 
the lofty nature ‘“‘ Grand Serjeantry” and the dignity of a serjeant-at- 
law would be seen to be absurd on the slightest consideration of 
etymologies, and etymologically there is no difference between a 
serjeant-at-law and a military serjeant. The book, however, is full 
of interest, in spite of the incomplete acquaintance of the author with 
ancient forms and terminology. Incidentally, there is given the history 
of many buildings, the old Inns, the four Inns of Court, Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, Westminster Hall, &c. There are lively 
descriptions of ceremonies, feasts, callings within the bar, &c. It is 
only in his main contention that Serjeant Pulling seems to have gone 
far astray, and the chief interest of the book fortunately does not lie in 
that. In style the work is lively and relieved by a judicial cantan- 
kerousness, particularly concerning Lord Campbell and his opinions, 
which is highly entertaining to the lay reader. 
The learned Professor of History at the University of Czernowitz 

has shown by the comparison of parallel passages from the works of 
both writers * how deeply John Hus was indebted to Wiclif for the 


10 “ Wiclif and Hus.” From the German of Dr. Johann Loserth. Translated 
by Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A, London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 
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principles he udvocated, and even for the words in which he uttered 
them. For instance, a passage in the ** De Ecclesia” is found almost 
verbatim in Hus’s “De Ablatione Temporalium a Clericis,” Rew 
Anglie being altered into Rex Boemic, and the statement that a quarter 
of the land is in mortmain is adopted without alteration. That their 
doctrines were the same was well known, but Hus’s indebtedness to 
the English teacher had not hitherto been thoroughly worked out. For 
some time there had been frequent communication between England 
and Bohemia, Adalbert Ranconis de Ericinio, who held high offices 
at the Universities of Prague and Paris in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, had given an endowment for the support of Czechian youths 
at Paris and Oxford, and, after Richard II.’s marriage with Anne of 
Luxemburg, many of her countrymen entered the service of English 
nobles. It appears to be about this time that Wiclif’s writings became 
commonly known in Prague. Then again, a few years after, Peter 
Payne, the vice-principal of St. Edmund Hall, went to Bohemia, 
where he took an active part in the discussion on religious questions, 
which was certainly stimulated by Wiclif’s theological works, who- 
ever it may have been who first broughtthem there. The University 
of Prague, like others in Europe, and like the Knights of St. John, 
was ruled by the votes of “nations,” the native Bohemians being 
powerless against a coalition of the others. When Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory X1I. were about to be deposed by the cardinals, King 
Wenceslas ordered. the University, as well as the clergy, to remain 
neutral. ‘This the other nations refused to do, and Hus, taking advan- 
tage of the King’s irritation, obtained an alteration in the manner of 
voting which restored their lost power to the Bohemians. From this 
period Hus placed himself at the head of those of his countrymen 
who were followers of Wiclif, and ‘‘his Latin writings of the years 
immediately following are nothing but a meagre abstract drawn from 
the abundant treasury of the English theologian.” Contemporary 
satires acknowledge the connection. The “ Missa Wiklefitarum ” 
says ; ‘‘Liber generationis maledictionis omnium hereticorum filiorum : 
—Diaboii filius Wikleph, Wykleph genuit Swevia (Petrus de Zuoyma) 
Swevia genuit Stanislaum, Stanislaus genuit Hus,” &c.; and again, 
“Credo in Wykleph ducem inferni, patronum Boemie, et in Hus 
filium eius unicum, nequam nostrum.” 

“ Quorum pars magna fui.” This is the text of Mons. de Maupas’ 
“ History of the Coup d’Etat.”" It is the account of his “ performance 
of a great duty in co-operating to the saving of his country.”’ 

A vast demagogic conspiracy threatened public tranquillity ; at the same 
time civil war aud revolution were at the gates. The mission of the Prefecture 
of Police was to avert this double explosion, to leave nothing untried to pre- 
vent these dire calamities. This mission we fulfilled with firmness. My con- 
science was at rest. I remained within the right, and within the law. 

He represents himself as resolved to conquer (the Republican party is 
always spoken of as an enemy), but by making resistance impossible. 





11 “The Story of the Coup d’Etat.’’ By M.de Maupas, Translated by Albert 
D. Vandam. ‘Two vols. London: Virtue & Co, 1884. 
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He attributes the bloodshed on the 8rd and 4th of December as due ta 

the military advisers of Louis Napoleon, and especially to General 
Magnan, who deliberately withdrew his troops from the streets with 

the avowed intention of leaving the insurgents to construct their bar- 
ricades that they might be knocked down by artillery in the morning. 

The author is, of course, able to quote official documents, and deny the 
authenticity of those referred to by Victor Hugo and M. Veron in his 
“Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris,” As to Hugo, the quondam 
Prefect of Police usserts that he “went in search of glory by groping 
about in the obscurity of some dark back shops of the Faubourgs,” 
instead of by going to the barricades, and that he might have been 
arrested a dozen times if there had been any motive for doing so. The.< 
translation is on the whole well executed, but a few Gallicisms occur}. ° 
such as injury for insult, support for endure, “ Fix bayonets,” not “ergss 
bayonets,” is the order given before a charge. Nor is smocks an adequa 
translation of blouses in the sense of artisans, for the simple reason tha age , 
English workmen don’t wear smocks, It would have been bettérmton0—- 
have left the word in the original. 

Readers of Heine will find much to interest them in the memoirs of 
his early lite which have just been published for the first time. Nearly 
half the book is filled by a very readable essay on “ Heinrich Heine’s 
Lite and Works.” The fragments of his writings with which the 
volume closes are few and short. Dr. Evans, in his essay, draws a 
comparison between Heine and Byron. Both had a disadvantage 
clinging to them from their birth, which greatly affected their character 
and writings. Heine was born a Jew at atime when Jews were treated 
very severely, and Byron was extremely sensitive about the deformity 
of his foot. Both were disappointed in love, and hence the poems of 
both are to a certain extent alike. Byron’s poems, however, are 
without “ the weird, the horrible, the delight in the ghastly mysteries 
of the tomb,” which characterize some of Heine's work. The 
poems of the German poet are more lyrical, but Byron excels 
in descriptions of scenery. Though Byron’s writings “are filled with 
irony in regard to others, there is little or no self-irony to be found in 
them. Heine, on the ccntrary, although he also is embittered against 
the world, .... often distrusts his own feelings.” Most of the 
poems are quoted from the translation of Charles G. Leland, the rest 
from that of Edgar Alfred Bowring. “Sie Erlischt” (p, 12%) and 
the ballad on page 222 illustrate Heine’s love of the weird. The 
sonnet to his mother (p. 31) is very beautiful—full of affection and 
tenderness, Through his terrible illness, which lasted eight years, he 
kept all knowledge of his sufferings from her, and every month wrote 
her bright cheery letters through a secretary. Heine’s political and 
religious views have received careful and adequate treatment at Dr. 
Evans’s hands, The reader's attention is called to the ode ‘“‘ Peace” 
(p. 62), As the editor says, “it is perhaps the most poetical tribute 





12 “ The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine, and some newly discovered Fragments of 
his Writings.” With an Introductory Essay by Thomas W. Evans, M.D. 
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to Christ extant.” Heine’s boyhood was spent under French influence, 
and when we remember what Napoleon did for the German Jews we 
cannot wonder at Heine’s admiration for him, In the Reisebilder he says, 
“I pray, dear reader, do not mistake me for an unconditional Bona- 
partist; my adoration is not for the deeds but for the genius of the 
man, may this man be called Alexander, Cesar, or Napoleon,” When 
a boy, Heine found ina garret a note-book of his great-uncle Simon de 
Geldern, who was a great traveller, and led a very wild, remarkable, and 
not at all desirable life. Such an impression was made on the boy’s mind 
“ that often in clear daylight an uncomfortable feeling seized me; and it 
seemed to me as if I were myself that deceased great-uncle who died 
long ago, and that my life was only the continuation of his.” A good 
part of the memoirs is taken up with the history of Josepha, an execu- 
tioner’s daughter, called “little red Sefchen” from the colour of her 
hair. She lived with a woman who drove a trade as witch and 
sorceress, This girl was Heine’s first love, but he says his passion 
for her was “ only the prelude to the tragedies of my later life.” 
These memoirs, though written in his illness, share with the author’s 
other works the delightful quality of never being dry. The description 
of his father is particularly humorous. Heine’s wit did not forsake him 
at the last. A few hours before his death a friend asked him how he 
stood with God. “Don’t trouble yourself,” said Heine, smiling: 
“ Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son métier.” 

Mr. W. L. Leitch,” one of the last of our classical landscape painters, 
began to work at his art on the scenes of a theatre, like Clarkson 
Stanfield, David Roberts, and Patrick Nasmyth. After working in 
Scotland for twenty-five. shillings a week, and that not well paid, he 
came to London to the Queen’s (now the Prince of Wales’s) Theatre, 
in Tottenham Street. While working there, an opportunity of seeing 
some of Stanfield’s work at Drury Lane, and an interview with the 
artist himself, first started him on the right road, according to his own 
account. When young he had never had any lessons, but, while in 
London, went to Copley Fielding, 


who lent him a drawing, and told him to try his hand at copying it. It 
appeared wonderfully simple in execution, and he thought he would have little 
difficulty with it. ‘The sky looked to him as if it had been all done by one 
wash. But when he came to try he was much disappointed. He brought his 
copy to Mr. Fielding, and told him how hard he had tried, and yet had made 
so little of it. “ Yet,” he said, “1 went over that sky six times.” “Ah, 
there it is,” said Fielding; ‘ you think it looks very simple because it does 
not show any labour in it. You say you went over the sky six times. I 
believe I am within the mark when I say that I went over mine twenty times.” 


In his later years, when he had become one of the greatest teachers of 
landscape painting, he would insist strongly upon the study of Nature; 
but an intelligent study. Some very pertinent remarks are quoted, 
to an artist who had worked at a landscape for several weeks without 





13 «William Leighton Leitch, Landscape Painter.” A Memoir by A. Mac- 
George. London: Blackie & Son. 1884. 
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noticing that the light and atmospheric effect had constantly changed, 
and therefore the result pleased neither him nor his friends. 

Very likely you have been painting away earnestly, and not noticing that 
what you have done at eleven in the _ ctl cannot be reconciled with what 
you did at four in the afternoon. Nature is continually moving, while your 
work, if tolerably well represented at the time, stands still; and you go to 
another part under a different quality of light, which has come in upon you 
gradually without your taking notice of the different phases of the transition. 
. . « « Nature is consistent in all her different changes, but your representa- 
tion of Nature is a jumble of a great many changes, all more or less in contra- 
diction to one another ; and of course the whole put together is disappointing. 
Mr. Leitch was introduced to the Queen by Lady Canning, and gave 
lessons to the Royal family for many years. 

Under Mr. Leitch’s instruction Her Majesty attained to great proficiency in 
painting. On the occasion of one of his visits, Mr. Leitch saw a drawing of a 
subject behind Buckingham Palace, which Her Majesty had done entirely by 
herself, and which Mr. Leitch described to me as “really admirably done.” 
He liked it so much that he obtained leave to take it away, in order to have it 
properly mounted. It was lying in his studio for this purpose when Stanfield 
’ ealled, and observing the drawing he asked by whom it was painted, Leitch 
said it was by a pupil of his. ‘Oh, nonsense,” said Stanfield. “Yes,” said 
Leitch, “and it is by a lady.” Stanfield looked at it again and said, “ Well, 
she paints too well for an amateur. She will be soon entering the ranks as a 
professional artist.” 

The book is illustrated with a few engravings of some of Leitch’s most 
characteristic works. 

_Mr. Conway has produced an exhaustive catalogue of the works of 
the woodcutters of the Netherlands," beginning with the Biblio Pau- 
perum in 1487, and finishing with the cuts used by the printers of 
Antwerp, Brussels, and other places in 1500. In the previous century, 
the records of Bruges show that the art was already practised in that 
city, but no examples of this early date have yet been discovered. 
The first specimens known, such as the Biblio Pauperum, are cut in 
pure outline, As they were intended to be coloured, hardly any 
shading was attempted, but the lines were clearly and carefully cut. 
Rude as they are, they give the impression of honest and skilful work. 
But Mr. Conway has hardly a word of praise for the later workmen ; 
“the figures wooden ;” “a dead want of feeling ;” ‘incapable of pro- 
ducing graceful lines ”—these are the descriptions of most of the works 
of art which he catalogues. Meantime the French school had 
developed a different system. They left more of the original surface 
of the block standing, and broke up the spaces with delicately cut 
lines of shading. Besides this difference in manipulation, they had 
some principles of composition and design which made their work 
very popular. The Netherland workmen tried to imitate these foreign 
cuts, but only succeeded in losing the good qualities of their own 
work, so that Mr. Conway’s catalogue is rather an account of the 
decline than of the progress of the art. 





14 “The Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the Fifteenth Century.” By William 
Martin Conway. Cambridge: University Press. 1884. 
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Another book on forestry” from Dr. Brown. After a few chapters 
treating of the evil effects on climate of the careless destruction of 
forests, which produces dry seasons and floods instead of a moderate 
distributed rainfall, he gives an account of the various systems of 
training forest officers pursued in different countries of Europe, and 
gives the preference to that in use in Germany. In that country 


Forestry, and particularly the management of forests by the State, has been 
carried on for hundreds of years—not the mere planting of a few hundred acres 
here, or reserving a few thousand acres there, but a general system of forest 
management, commencing by a careful survey, stocktaking, definition and 
commutation of all rights and servitudes, careful experiments in the rate of 
growth, the best soil for each description of tree; in fact, in every branch of 
the subject, and resulting in what we fiad to-day in Hanover, for instance— 
hundreds of thousands of acres mapped, divided into periods and blocks, and 
worked to the best advantage both with regard to the present and future, and 
the annual yield of which now and for many years to come is known and fixed 
to within a few hundred cubic feet. I do not think we have much to learn 
from the Germans with regard to the planting and rearing of young trees, but 
it is with regard to the best methods of managing groups of plantations or 
ats 4 forests that I consider we may with advantage take a leaf out of 
their book. 


And this may not be so necessary in England, where forests are 
small, but in India it is of paramount importance. 

The United Kingdom Alliance will no doubt thank Mr. French for 
his “ farrago libelli” * about drink and the results thereof in England. 
But the advocate of temperance will find it more useful than the 
historian or the antiquary. Who will reasonably distrust an author 
who seriously writes, in a chapter on the beverages of the Plantagenet 
period, “Recipes are found for making Bishop, Cardinal, Pope, and 
Lawn Sleeves :” the directions for the latter being, ‘‘ Proceed with the 
Sleeves as with the Bishop, substituting madeira or sherry for port 
wine, and adding three glasses of hot calves-feet jelly.” So this was 
what the knights of old drank through their helmets barred. Coming 
down to a later period, it is quite a new thing to be told that Henry 
VIII. was “ constantly intoxicated ; ” that he was prone to other vices 
is well known, but not even the Emperor’s ambassador, Eustace 
Chapneys, who suspected him of a desire to poison his wife and 
daughter, and took the worst possible view of his actions, ever hints 
at habits of drunkenness, Again, the “ misericord” in a convent 
was not, at least in England, exoneration from duties, but an addition 
to the regular allowance of food which was given certain days in the 
week in a special dining hall. It must be remembered that the 
Benedictine and other orders originated in a warm climate, where a 
spare and vegetarian diet was easier endured than in our foggy 
depressing island. There are plenty of statistics given about the 
amount of money annually spent in drink, but it is very doubtful 





15 “ Introduction to the Study of Modern Forest Economy.” By John Croumbie 
Brown, LL.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1584. 

16 “ Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England.” By R. V. French, D.C.L., 
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whether an increase in the “ drink bill”’ means an increase in drunken- 
ness. It is far more likely due to a rise of wages and general 
prosperity, when a greater number of persons habitually spend a 
little more on luxuries of all kinds. Mr. French gives a résumé of 
the recent legislation on the subject, and is not in favour of prohibition, 
“as he quotes with approval Mr. Mill’s comments on the ‘“ Alliance.” 
The object of all liquor laws should be to protect sober people from 
drunkards at the cost of the drunkards, not to protect drunkards from 
themselves at the cost of sober people, 
What do temperance people and vegetarians think of John Howard’s 
words to Admiral Priestman when he was dying of fever at Cherson ? 
My mode of life has rendered it impossible that I should get rid of this 
fever. If I had lived as you do, eating heartily of animal food and drinking 
wine, I might perhaps, by altering my diet, be able to subdue it. But how 
can such a man as I am lower his diet, who has been accustomed for years to 
live upon vegetables and water, a little bread, and a little tea? I have no 
method of lowering my nourishment, and therefore I must die. It is such 
jolly fellows as you, Priestman, who get over these fevers. 


Which means, being interpreted, that vegetarianism and total absti- 
nence kept him too weak to resist illness. Dr. Stoughton, for his new 
life of the philanthropist, has had the advantage of seeing family 
documents at Southill, a correspondeuce of Howard and his friends,”” 
besides collecting personal recollections at Bedford and Cardington. 
Where possible he tells the story of his travels in Howard’s own words, 
which sometimes correct and even contradict his biographers. For 
instance, here is the generally received account of his visit to the 
Bastille :— 

He boldly drove up to the gates in a handsome carriage and four, with seve- 
ral servants in livery, dressed himself like a gentleman of the Court. Stepping 
out of the carriage, with an air of authority he desired to be shown over the 
building. The officials, taken by surprise, and never doubting from his de- 
portment his right to be obeyed, permitted him to examine everything he chose. 


But this is what he says himself of it :— 


I knocked hard at the outer gate, and immediately went forward through 
the guard to the drawbridge before the entrance of the castle. I was some 
time viewing this building, which is round, and surrounded by a large moat. 
None of the windows look outwards, but only towards a small area. And if 
the State prisoners are ever permitted to take the fresh air it must be on the 
leads, which have high parapets. But whilst I was contemplating this gloomy 
mansion, an officer came out of the castle much surprised ; and I was forced 
to retreat through the mute guard, and thus regained that freedom which, for 
one locked up within those walls, it is next to impossible to obtain. 

A striking example of the growth of a story. The French prisons 
which he did visit were in much better condition than the English— 
no one in chains, and more cleanliness and order. In Holland, even 
then, prisoners were allowed to work at their trade, and received a 
portion of their earnings on their release. The want of order in 





7 «Howard the Philanthropist, and his Friends.” By John Stoughton, D.D. 
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England is illustrated by a curious story which Dr. Stoughton quotes 
from a Mr. Edwards, a minister at Ipswich, a contemporary of 
Howard’s, telling how two condemned criminals were actually allowed 
to go into the town to his chapel, “with their fetters and shackles 
on;” that he and a crowd of friends were allowed to go and exhort 
them in prison, and attend on them at their execution, for which the 
deputy-sheriff said “there was no time particularly fixed.” It is a 
wonder that prisoners lived to be executed, for Howard found the 
effect of the poisonous effluvia to be so strong upon cloth “that with- 
out changes of raiment he could not bear the inside of a postchaise, 
and therefore felt obliged to travel on horseback. He also found the 
leaves of his memorandum-book so tainted, that he could not use it 
till he had spread it an hour or two before the fire.” His sanitary 
rules were these when visiting prisons,—to smell vinegar and change 
his apparel; never to enter a hospital before breakfast, and in offen- 
sive rooms never to draw his breath deeply; and they seem to have 
answered the purpose, as he never suffered seriously from infection, 
except a painful headache, which lasted an hour after leaving the 
lace. : 
. The reprinting of historical articles from periodical literature is 
very unsatisfactory. When they appeared in the Saturday Review, 
Mr. Oxenham’s essays * had the charm of suggesting new ways of 
looking at old facts, illustrated by the results of great research and 
learning. But in book form, as permanent, not ephemeral, literature, 
there is a strong sense of disappointment when the end of each essay 
is reached. There is not enough of it, and what is merely hinted at 
might have been treated more fully. The subjects range from Hadrian 
to Archbishop Tait, from Miracle Plays to the revival of Gothic 
architecture. Some readers might think the writer is inspired by a 
love of paradox, but it is rather a desire to show the neglected side of 
facts, and to upset popular superstitions, which are as injurious in 
history as in religion, or perhaps even more so now, as they have more 
bearing on politics. 

Mr. H. E. Walden has classified the martyrdoms recorded by Foxe 
according to counties, and the conclusion he has come to is that, Lollardy 
being dead, sixteenth-century Protestantism came from abroad, and was 
therefore more prevalent in the southern and eastern counties than 
elsewhere in England. Another reason for this, to which he does not 
allude, is that Tyndale and other of his friends went to the Low Countries 
to print their works, which were brought over in large numbers to 
London and the ports of Essex by Flanders merchants, in which 
county the Christian Brotherhood flourished. The counties which 
were most Catholic in the Tudor period were most Cavalier during the 
Stuarts. But now, as manufacture has gone northwards, conservatism 
has come south, In the same number of the Historical Society’s Proceed- 





18 ‘*Short Studies in Ecclesiastical History and Biography.” By Rev. H. N. 
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ings ” there is the commencement of a history of the Cape Colony, by 
Sir Bartle Frere, which is too good to be left in the obscurity of a 
society’s journal. 

Among the multitudinous “ Series” which are springing up like 
weeds in every field of literature, there is one, unpretending enough 
in its appearance and name, which deserves to grow and flourish, The 
object of the “ Round Table Series”® is to publish studies of the 
teachings of eminent modern authors, the subject-matter being not so 
much the literary form or artistic excellence, as the philosophic and 
ethic import of the works they treat of. The first number was devoted 
to Emerson. This we have noticed. No. II. is the best study 
of the works of George Eliot, from an ethical point of view, that has 
yet appeared. The writer, a woman surely, shows how she applies the 
law of evolution uniformly to all phases of life, that she looks upon 
each human life as bound by numberless ties to every other, and 
resolves morality into sympathy. In her remarks on subjective 
immortality, on the future life of the individual being. merely the 
“ transmission to all succeeding ages of the influences we impress on 
the common life of humanity,” the writer does not seem to see that 
the lot of the majority of human beings prevents their impressing any 
influence whatever on the common life, that all they can do is to earn 
their living and take enough rest and recreation to fit them for their 
work. To many men and women whose lives are of this kind, the 
belief ina future life is not a wish for happiness, but an incentive to 
cultivate powers and capacities which they know they cannot use 
here, but hope to hereafter, in some different sphere of activity. The 
loss of this belief has a tendency to make people mere machines; a 
tendency which is too serious to be disregarded, and which fine words 
about “ the choir invisible” will not counteract. No. III. is a brilliant 
defence of Ruskin, not as an art critic, but as a political economist. 


We have found [says the writer] that while the stronghold of orthodox 
political renege | turns out to be little better than an air castle of medisval 
metaphysics, collapsing at the slightest breath of scientific criticism, Mr. 
Ruskin furnishes much solid material to the required new construction 
Exceeding all other economists in clear vision of physical realities, in insight 
and criticism of the quality of production and of life, he is more than any 
other writer the legitimate continuator of the physicocratic school, and the 
a of its complete re-systematization by the aid of physical and biologi- 
cal science. 


The centenary of Diderot, July 30, 1884, was celebrated amongst 
other things by the publication of a selection from, his writings.” 
This volume is included in a series entitled the “ Bibliotheque des 
Sciences Contemporaines.” The volume is preceded by a notice on 
Diderot. The selection of his writings made is fairly representative. 





19 «Transactions of the Royal Historical Society.” New Series, Vol. IL, 
Part I. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1884, 

20 “The Round Table Series.” No. II., George Eliot, No.III., John Ruskin. 
Edinburgh : W. Brown. 

21 ¢¢ Qhuvres choisies de Diderot.” Paris: Reinwald. 1884, 
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Any one for the small sum of 3 francs 50 may furnish himself 
with good specimens of his writings. This is not the place to descant 
upon Diderot’s place in literature. That to most English readers 
he should be but a name is a reproach which is no longer excusable. 

It is with pardonable impatience that we notice a biographical essay, 
which does not rise above mediocrity, on a reviewer and essayist, Léon 
Dumont,” who never rose above mediocrity. If we are all to print 
a couple of hundred pages about one another, our foolish early ideas 
and petty achievements, our puerile panaceas for all the ills of life and 
society, our crude and shallow theories of philosophy, and display all 
the humiliating worthlessness to which the vast mass of mankind can 
alone lay claiam—where is to be the end of it? Suffice it that M. 
Dumont wrote essays on “habit,” “sensibility,” “ civilisation comme 
force accumulée,” &c., and that he was an intimate friend of the 
author’s and corresponded with him regularly. 

A series of historical studies by Carl von Noorden™ furnish a 
specimen of the thorough kind of work turned out by a German 
professor. The subjects are disconnected— William of Orange, Madame 
de Maintenon, Bolingbroke, Swift, Foxe, Frederick William I, &c., 
form a very varied list. The collection is preceded by a biographical 
account of the author, and a list of the subjects lectured upon during 
Noorden’s professorship from 1863 to 1883, the year of his death, 
Noorden’s principal published work, “ History of the Eighteenth 
Century,” has been found of much value by Mr. Lecky. The present 
volume consists of scattered essays—chiefly resulting, it will be 
observed, from his eighteenth-century studies, 

Mr. Tillinghurst, a Cantab “‘alterius orbis,” has brought out a 
translation of Dr, Ploetz’s “ Auszug aus der Altern, Mittleren und 
neuern Geschichte,” which has such a deservedly high reputation 
in Germany, The portions concerning English and American history 
have been re-written and considerably enlarged by the translator, who 
has also added the chief events in the histories of China and Japan, 
Persia and Parthia. Without the book being unwieldy in size, the 
matter is presented in the form of a condensed narrative, the salient 
points being emphasized by the use of capitals and italics. As far as 
can be judged without # close examination, the statements of fact and 
dates are accurate, and the copious index greatly increases the useful- 
ness of the book. 





22 ««T.gon Dumont.” Par A. Biichner. Paris: Alcan. 1884. 

23 “ Historische Vortriige von Carl von Noorden.’’ Edited by W. Mauren- 
brecher. Duncker & Humblot. 1884. 

*4 “ Epitome of History.” By Carl Ploetz. Translated by W. H. Tillinghurst, 
Harvard College. London: Blackie & Son. 
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“T7ILDROSTAN”? is a novelette in verse. The plot turns on the 

well-known device of an infant betrothal, by means of which 
lands and title are to go together. Of course, the destined lovers are 
far apart when the time for wooing arrives, and the hero must win for 
himself his own lady love, a minister’s daughter with the inevitable 
golden hair, and find a fortune notwithstanding. The Crofter question 
not only supplies a purpose for the story, but suggests a dramatic 
situation which is happily taken advantage of, At the Annual Hillside 
Communion the evicting factor appears to mock, and is only saved 
from being thrown down Tod’s Hole (a natural funnel in the rocks) 
by the timely appearance of Sir Diarmid, the poor but Lenevolent 
chieftain of the district, The sympathy of the reader is, of course, 
enlisted in favour of the crofter, and we only regret that the author 
has abstained from slaughtering a “reafforesting” landlord by way 
of dénouement to the story. A neopagan poet, who gets his letters 
and newspapers every day by post, is somewhat rudely dragged into 
the narrative, we suppose by way of a foil to the virtuous simplicity 
of the unsophisticated Highlanders, ‘An explanatory chorus, which 
assists the development of the drama, is a pleasing innovation. Many 
of these lyrical pieces, though occasionally defective in rhythm, are 
singularly pleasing, and the use of unfamiliar metre is for the most 
part happy and successful, We quote some verses from Kenneth’s. 
song, in which he speaks for his fellow-crofters (p. 153) : 


There is no fire of the crackling boughs 
On the hearth of our fathers, 
There is no lowing of brown-eyed cows 
On the green meadows, 

Nor do the maidens whisper vows 
In the still gloaming, 
Glenaradale. 


Ah! we must leave thee, and go away 
Far from Ben Luibh, 
Far from the graves where we hoped to lay 
Our bones with our fathers, 
Far from the kirk where we used to pray 
Lowly together, 
Glenaradale, 


Content with the croft and the hill were we, 
As all our fathers, } 
Content with the fish in the lake to be 
Carefully netted, 
And garments spun of the wool from thee, 
6 black-faced wether 
Of Glenaradale. 





1 “ Kildrostan.” A Dramatic Poem. By Walter C. Smith. Glasgow: 
Maclehose & Sons, Publishers to the University. 1884. 
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But the big-horned stag and his hinds, we know, 
In the high corries, 
And the salmon that swirls the pool below 
Where the stream rushes, 
Are more than the hearts of men, and so 
We leave thy green valley, 
Glenaradale. 


In his “ Idylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,”* Mr. Piatt attains a 
certain measure of success. He draws his inspiration from the 
romance which always clings to the childhood of men or nations—to 
the mystery of the beginning. The earlier settlements in the West, 
which were made in the memory of living men, belong to the remote 
past of American history. A ruined cottage that was built only half 
a century ago may be as rich with associations, may beget as many 
fancies, as the ivy-grown castle which has existed as a ruin for 
centuries. Nay, in a land where all things are new, the deserted 
settlement will excite feelings of love and regret which may seem 
unnatural to those with whom antiquity has grown commonplace. 
Moreover, the human interest lingers for a long while where once the 
hand of man hath heen, but it will depart after many days ; and hence 
it may be that the American has, after all, a fuller source of inspira- 
tion in his ruins of yesterday than the Highlander whose remote 
ancestors were born among the relics of a vanished civilization, But 
to return to Mr. Piatt. His verses, which are free from any taint of 
folly or false taste, breathe the freshness of the Western scenery with 
which he is familiar ; and while they suggest that touch of melancholy 
which is characteristic of all poems descriptive of American scenery, 
they are to be commended for a wholesome moderation in style and 
sentiment. It would be difticult to select any short piece for quotation, 
but we read with pleasure, and notice for approval, the ‘ Apple 
Gathering ” and the “ Morning Street.” 

If Mr. Minot J. Savage had named his ‘Poems of Modern Thought,’”* 
“ Poetical Reflections by a Thoughtful Person,” he would have given 
them a more exact title. His verses are carefully expressed, they 
exhibit a delicate fancy, and they testify to the author’s belief in a 
religion which has outlived the creeds, The following lines are a 
happy reproduction of the style of “In Memoriam,” and no doubt 
justify to the author his claim to speak as an authority on modern 
thought. 


Old gods, old systems, and old creeds, 
Seem but as playhouse schemes and ways, 
Such as amused his childhood days, 

To one now ripe for manly deeds. 





% “Tdylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley.” By John James Piatt, author of 


“Western Windows,” &c, London; Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Paternoster 
Bquare. 1884. r 
“Poems of Modern Thought.” By Minot J. Savage. London: Williams & 


Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 1884. 
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The gods are dead! but God abides ! 

_ And man and his high hopes are here ! 
Cringe to the ghosts no more in fear ; 

But ’tween the ghosts and God choose sides ! 


The opening lines of a “ Sonnet on Evening” are more original :— 


After the noisy day, with rush and roar, 
Has all the chambers of the soul possest, 
Its holy nooks disturbed with rout unblest, 
How sweet the lengthening shadows on the floor 
As soft the old nurse, Night, shuts to the door, 
Draws down the star-pinned curtain of the West, 
Hushes the birds and all the flowers to rest, 
Puts out the lights and brings us peace once more. 


We also read with pleasure “The Cat Bird,” “The Coming Ship,” 
and “Ifa Ship a Sea.” We noticed some defects of judgment. In 
“The Universe Lost for Love,” the refrain, “Thou could’st entice 
me with a single hair” is far from happy ; and what must we say of 
the last stanza of “The Hand” (page 104)? — 


That hand with soft caressing, 
Now lies on pussy’s head. 

Oh, would that puss were human, 
And I were puss instead ! 


And this is a suspicious line as to metre and pronunciation : 
A dénouement to solve the mystery. 


But to that narrow and decreasing class of readers who prefer verse to 
prose for the expression of beautiful and interesting thoughts, we 
recommend this little volume with confidence. 

‘Poems by Arthur Reed Ropes”’* are selections from a larger mass 
of unpublished matter written between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. It follows that they who live in an age must breathe the spirit 
of the age, and we admit that it is a healthier sign in a young writer 
to be manifestly swayed by contemporary models than to affect a 
simplicity or a formality which does not come to him by nature. These 
verses are entirely @ la mode. The earliest model which the style 
recalls is Mr. Swinburne, and the latest, Mr. Andrew Lang. We do 
not say that Mr. Ropes has not studied the French originals, many of 
which he skilfully translates, but he follows a track where others have 
passed before him. We need hardly say that Mr. Ropes has dis- 
covered that the world is a sham, and that his doll is stuffed with 
sawdust, or that infinite weariness and eternal sorrow lie in his medita- 
tions, When a young writer begins a sonnet with such lines as 
these ; 

In silent pauses of the pulseless night, 
In thrilling pulses of the pauseless day, 


we know, to use a vulgar phrase, “where he has been to school,” 
and we cannot help being amused at that young writer's aptitude for 


4 «Poems by Arthur Reed Ropes.” London: Macmillan & Co, 1864 
QQ 
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catchwords. But we should be doing him an injustice if we did not 
hasten to admit that his verses are skilfully composed, that they are 
melodious, and that they contain a vast number of poetical images. 
We believe that the affectations are natural, and that the work, though 
not to our taste, is honest work. The Barcarolle, which is the most 
ambitious attempt, is also the most successful. The following lines 
are gracefully expressed :— 
Night, that flies with wings of blue, 
pread above the earth asleep, 
Blesses all the lands with dew, 
And with starlight all the deep ; 
Giving rest from toil and wrong, 
Quiet sleep and dreams of bliss, 
To the lover like a kiss, 
To the poet like a song. 


“The Conscience, and other Poems,”*® by the Rev. Charles W. 
Stubbs, is a thin little volume, printed on rough paper, and bound in 
a white parchment cover. It contains some verses of a quasi-theo- 
logical character, composed in a crisp and taking style. ‘ Conscience,” 
“The Angel of Truth,” “A Parable of Bouddha,” are all worth 
reading. ‘‘ Mindstuff” we have read before in the Spectator, we 
believe. It is a clever skit on metaphysical word-puzzles, and bears 
reprinting. 

“Measured Steps,”° by Mr. Ernest Radford, are, as they must be, 
slow. There is more thought and more originality in “‘ Fits and Starts.” 
The following lines are irresistible :— 

If you never write verses yourself, 
ear reader, I leave it with you; 

You will grant a half-inch of your shelf, 
If you never write verses yourself. 
It was praised by some lenient elf ; 

It was damned by a heavy Review ; 
Tm a bit of a critic myself, 

But, reader, I leave it with you. 


“On the Tow-path” and “ Cigar Lights” have the merit of vraisem- 
blance, which is all that is claimed for them. As to the translations 
from Heine, they are like all other translations from the same source, 
a little more or a little less unlike the original. ; 

“‘ A Minor Poet, and other Verse,”’ by Amy Levy, contains verse of 
considerable merit. The conception of Xantippe as une femme in- 
comprise, who longed to share her husband’s thoughts and to enter 
into his wisdom, but was repelled by his indifference, and stung into 
lifelong bitterness, is original, and the blank verse in which the poem 





5 ‘The Conscience, and other Poems,’’ By Charles William Stubbs, M.A., 
Vicar of Stokenham, South Devon; Author of ‘ Village Politics,” &c.- London : 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 1884, 

6 ‘Measured Steps.’’ By Ernest Radford, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26, 


Paternoster Square. 1884, 
7A Minor Poet, and other Verse,” By Amy Levy. London: T, Fisher 


Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 1884, 
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is written rises to the height of poetry. But most of the poems are 
grievously sad, and we hold that the mood of blank despair is not a 
fitting subject for artistic treatment. There is a reticence of sorrow 
as there is of cruelty or of sexual passion, and, however skilful or 
melodious the verse may be, we do right in resenting revelations of 
feeling which lie on the further side of art. 

“Marcia: a Tragedy,”* by Pakenham Beatty, is dedicated to the 
“greatest of* living dramatists—the one English epic poet since 
Milton—Richard Hengist Horne.” This somewhat extravagant 
dedication is misleading. The worst that can be said of “ Marcia” is 
that it is rather dull, and fails to excite our enthusiasm for the 
subject, the wrongs of Poland. Marcia, the great Czar’s mistress, 
falls in love with a Polish conspirator, Michael Stolskoi, poet and 
assassin. Scorning her at first, on account of her relations to the 
Emperor, he forgives and loves her in turn. In the end, Marcia 
poisons herself, and Michael, having drunk of the same cup, shoots the 
Czar and dies also, The blank verse is good; the lyrics are fairly 
successful. The great defect of the piece is that whereas the plot 
is one of intense passion the diction is unimpassioned. The author 
has not risen to the height of his subject. 

“ A Poetry of Exiles, and other Poems,”® by Douglas B. W. Sladen, 
is the work of an Australian patriot, who in rugged, but vigorous 
style, sings the glory of his adopted country. This volume would 
bear compression, and we cannot refrain from saying that Mr. Sladen 
writes too fast, and takes too little pains about the composition of his 
verses. He has an eye for the picturesque, and reproduces the local 
colouring with some skill and success, His tone is manly and 
sensible, but his subjects are too numerous and too varied, and many 
of them do not lend themselves to poetic treatment at all. The de- 
scriptive sonnets give a vivid picture of Australian scenery. 

“The Daisy Chain ;” Poems and Translations by Baroness Swift, 
reminding us of “the grin without the cat,” is a book without a 
publisher. The translations from Heine, Uhland, Goethe, are fairly 
well executed. The poems which are not translations are hardly 
worth printing. 

“Scientific and Poetical Works of the Last of the Hereditary 
Bards and Skalds””’ would strike terror into the heart of the boldest 
reviewer. They consist of some tremendous apothegms on things in 
general, most of which are quite beyond our comprehension, some 
extravagant, poems, music, essays, jests. And yet, strange to say, there 
is undoubted talent in “ Fragments of the O’Niell,” a Drama in Four 
Acts; and, when reasonably sane, the ‘‘ Last of the Bards” displays a 

8 “ Marcia; a Tragedy.” By Pakenham Beatty, London: M. M. Clark, 2, 
Coleherne Terrace, Earl's Court, 1884. 

® ‘A Poetry of Exiles, and other Poems.” By Douglas B. W. Sladen, an 
Australian Colonist, B,A. Oxford. London: Griffith & Farran, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 

10 “Scientific and Poetical Works of the Last of the Hereditary Bards and 
Skalds.” Chicago: The J. M, W, Jones Sationery and Printing Company. 1884. 
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certain poetic fervour which is wanting in some more polished 
effusions, ‘The Death Chant of a Condemned Murderer,” horrible 
as the subject is, contains come vigorous stanzas, 

Mrs. Horace Dobell has reached the third of her eighteen 
volumes, which she has written in the ‘‘ Watches of the Night,”" and 
names accordingly. Her verse is smooth and pleasant, but we have 
searched in vain for the burning thoughts which alone could justify 
eighteen volumes of rhyming matter. Still, if form pleases, and 
substance is not missed, these verses may give pleasure to others 
besides the author. 

“Three Hundred English Sonnets,”’” edited by D. M. Main, cannot 
fail to give pleasure to all true lovers of poetry. A selection which 
contains, for instance, nineteen sonnets of William Drummond and four- 
teen of Hartley Coleridge, is on a different principle from any work of 
the kind hitherto published. Amongst the sonnets of Hartley Coleridge 
is one of rare excellence, hitherto unpublished. It is a valuable 
feature of this collection that many single sonnets by comparatively 
unknown authors are included amongst the three hundred. 

An edition of Keats,” in one volume, with a critical introduction 
by Mr. William T. Arnold, follows close on the magnificent four- 
volumed edition of Mr. Buxton Forman, which we noticed in the April 
number of the Westminster Review. The later and less ambitious 
edition, whilst it does not attain to the completeness, or approach 
the splendour of its earlier rival, bids fair to be of more general 
acceptance. Mr. Arnold’s preface is written with praiseworthy 
moderation, and he is able to mention Keats without foaming at the 
mouth or taking leave of his senses. He sets himself in the first 
place to defend his author against the charge of describing Nature at 
second hand, and then goes on to trace the influence of elder and 
contemporary poets, Spenser, Chaucer, Milton and Leigh Hunt, on 
the earlier and later style of Keats. In his note on the text he justifies 
his omission of some of the posthumous poems, but cleims to follow 
faithfully the editions of 1817, 1818, and 1820. Ti volume is 
beautifully bound in white parchment, curiously emblazonec. As the 
book is published so may it lie a “thing of beauty” and “ a joy for 
ever.” 

“The Hollanders in Nova Zembla” is a translation of the well- 
known Dutch poem of Hendrik Tollens by Daniel Van Pelt.* An 

" “Tn the Watches of the Night.’’ Poems (in eighteen volumes), By Mrs. 
Horace Dubell. Vol. II. ‘*The Cavern by the Sea, and other Sea Songs and 
Traditions,” 

‘*In the Watches of the Night.” Vol, III. ‘An Incident in His Life.” “No 
More!” London: Remington & Co., Henrietta Street, W.C. 1884, 

‘2 “Three Hundred English Sonnets.” Chosen and edited with a few Notes. 
‘By David M. Main, Edinburgh & London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

13 ‘*The Poetical Works of John Keats.” Edited by William T, Arnold. 
Wondon : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1884. 

14 “The Hollanders in Nova Zembla: an Arctic Poem.” Translated from the 
Dutch of Hendrik Tollens. By Daniel Van Pelt, A.M. With a Preface and 
Introduction by Samuel Van Campen, F.R.G.S. New York: G. P. Putuam’s 
Sons. London: 25, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1884. 
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historical introduction by Samuel Van Campen briefly records the 
events of the celebrated voyage of Heemskirck and Barents in 1596-97, 
when they wintered on the newly discovered coast of Nova Zembla 
after an unsuccessful attempt to discover the North-west passage. The 
translation of this remarkable poem, the national epic of the Dutch, is 
thoroughly good. There are but few traces of foreign idiom, and the 
English versign can be read with pleasure. The description of the 
Building of the Huts, the Battle with the Polar Bears, the Arctic 
Night, and the Aurora Borealis may be mentioned as specimens of 
the translator's skill. 

A translation of “ Lucretius” into rhyming couplets of fourteen 
syllables is a prodigious undertaking, but Mr. Baring has accomplished 
it, with what measure of success will be variously decided. For our 
own part we prefer in every way the prose version of Mr. Monro, but 
to others the swing of the original may be more completely realized 
by the help of a metrical version. No doubt it is an intellectual effort 
to read Lucretius in the original, but to read him in Mr. Baring’s 
translation, of which we would speak with unfeigned respect, is 
beyond the strength of “ men as they are now-a-days.” 

A translation of Dante’s “Purgatorio” * into Greek verse by 
Musurus Pasha is, on the lowest estimate, a literary curiosity of great 
interest to the learned reader. The metre employed is a loose Iambic 
Trimeter, to be read by accent and not by quantity. The translation 
is characterized by simplicity and a direct faithfulness to the original. 

In his Preface to “ Poetry: its Origin, Nature, and History,” ” Mr. 
Frederick Hoffmann, assures us that he is contributing to literature 
both a treasure anda curiosity. The first of these bulky volumes con- 
tains numerous selections from the poets of all ages and nations, to 
which, in each instance, a critical introduction is prefixed. Selections 
from the poets are always good to read, and, in his various criticisms, 
Mr. Hoffmann, does not fail to say “‘ what a owt to ha’ said.” We can 
hardly fancy a genuine lover of poetry taking his opinions bodily from 
a work of this kind, but for the unlearned and ignorant this book 
would be a treasure indeed. It is also suitable for being used and 
abused for cramming purposes. The second volume contains a 
Chronological Index of English and Foreign Poets and a Compendium 
of the writings of many of the more famous, As a work of reference 
the second volume would be more useful than the first. 

“The College Greek Course in English””* by William Cleaver 





15 ‘The Scheme of Epicurus.” A Rendering into English Verse of the un- 
finished Poem of Lucretius. By Thomas C. Baring, M.A., M.P. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884. : 

16 « Dante’s Purgatorio.” Translated into Greek Verse. By Musurus Pasha, 
D.C.L. London : Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 11883. 
17 ¢* Poetry ; Its Origin, Nature, and History,” to which is added a Compendiu 
of the Works of, the Poets of all Times. A Chronological Digest and a Copio 
Index. By Frederick A. Hoffmann. Vols, I. and II. London: Thurgate 

Sons, Paddington, W. 1884. . 

18 “ College Greek Course.” In English. By William Cleaver Wilkinsoh. 

New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884, 
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Wilkinson, is the third issue of a series of four volumes, the first of 
which we have already noticed in the Westminster Review. It is 
well that all, from the least to the greatest, should know something of 
the masterpieces of Greek literature, and we believe that popular 
works of this kind, so far from degrading classical literature, or making 
the ignorant fancy that they have: the key to all knowledge, are 
genuine cultivators of the public taste. When we remember that 
Keats turned to Lempriére for inspiration we cannot limit the effect of 
classical literature even when it is studied at second hand. 

Our space does not permit us to do more than mention three School 
Books of more than average excellence, one from America “ Latin 
Lessons ”” by John Tetlow : a book for Beginners; “ First Lessons in 
Latin” ” by K. Macaulay Eicke; and a most useful guide to Latin prose 
composition, “Latin Prose Exercises, based upon Cesar’s Gallic War,” 
by Clement Bryans, The latter volume contains a classification of 
Military, Nautical, Geographical Phrases and Grammatical Uses taken 
from Cesar. “ Sallust’s Catilinarian Conspiracy,”™ edited by A. M. 
Cook, with Introduction, Prefatory and other Notes, and the ‘ Ninth 
Book of the Odyssey,” * with a Commentary by Professor Mayor, are 
added to Messrs. Macmillan’s Classical Series. 

“A Selection from Cicero,” * by G. E. Jeans and A. V. Jones, with 
Maps, Notes, and Vocabularies, and “ Select Epodes and Ars Poetica 
of Horace,”** with notes by the Rev. H. A. Dalton, are fresh contri- 
butions to Messrs. Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. ; 

From Macmillan’s Primary Series we have received Perrault’s 
‘Contes de Fées,” * with Notes and complete Vocabulary by M. G. E. 
Fasnacht. The grammatical remarks and explanations which are 
prefixed to the stories are excellent, and the notes and vocabulary full 
and complete, 

Mr. Massé’s “ French Spare Moments ” » is a useful little work. It 
contains, says the preface, I. Three hundred short extracts for unseen 
translations, which are divided into three categories ; easy, moderate, 


‘9 “A Progressive Series of Inductive Lessons in Latin.” By John Tetlow, 
M.A. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1884. 

*0 “First Lessons in Latin.”” By K. Macaulay Eicke. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1884. 

4. «* Latin Prose Exercises, based upon Cwsar’s Gallic War.” By Clement 
Bryans, Assistant Master in Dulwich College. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

= “C, Sallusti Crispi Bellum Catilinw.” Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

*3 Homer’s ‘‘ Odyssey,” Book IX. WithCommentary. By Jobn E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

*4 ‘Stories of Roman History from Cicero.” By G. E. Jeans, M.A,, and 
A. V. Jones, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

5 “Select Epodes and Ars Poetica of Horace.” By the Rev. H. A. Dalton, 
rh Assistant Master of Winchester College. London: Macmillan & Co. 

*6 “ Contes de Fées.” Par Charles Perrault. With Notes and complete Voca- 
bulary by G. Eugéne Fasnacht. Macmillan’s Primary Series. 

37 “ French Spare Moments in Junior and Senior Classes.” By J. F. P. Massé, 
Principal of the London School of Commerce, &c. London: Henry Frowde, 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
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and difficult, II. One thousand idiomatic expressions, accompanied 
by their equivalent renderings in French. III. The orthographic 
changes which are embodied in the latest edition of the “ Diction- 
naire de l’Académie Francaise.” The only fault we have to find 
with the extracts is, that they are, in our opinion, too short. The 
idiomatic expressions form a very useful feature, rendered still more 
valuable by their equivalents being given in French instead of 
English; for we quite agree with M. Massé that, for those who wish 
» learn French, the less they dwell on English words and idioms the 
etter. 

From Messrs. Blackwood's ‘“* New Educational Series” we have the 
following—“ Standard Authors adapted for the Use of Schools;”™ 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” with a frontispiece and notes ; a volume of 
selections from two of Miss Mitford’s most charming and graceful 
works—“ Our Village” and “ Village Tales;” and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “ Tanglewood Tales,” in which the old Greek myths are re- 
told in a form especially suited to youthful readers, yet with all that 
dramatic power and fineness of touch in which Hawthorne excelled. 
The notes by which all these volumes are accompanied are concise, 
clear and well adapted to their purpose. 

Another educational work of a much more advanced class is ‘‘ A 
Method of English Composition,” by Mr. T. Whiting Bancroft, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Brown University, U.S. It 
is, as stated in the preface, “ an attempt to methodize instruction in 
English composition.” The first division of the work, after defining 
Rhetoric, and its relations to mental science, to logic, to grammar, 
to ethics, and to esthetics, treats of style and composition under 
three heads—explanatory, argumentative, and persuasive, and shows 
with clearness and precision the distinctive attributes and require- 
ments of each. The second division is devoted to “ Practice in Com- 
position,” and its most valuable and novel feature appears to us to be 
the rules laid down, with models appended, for narrowing general 
themes, or subjects for essays, so as to render them susceptible of 
definite and effective manipulation. But little justice can be done to 
Mr. Bancroft’s work by a hasty recapitulation of its leading features ; 
nor can its merits be fairly tested by even a careful perusal, It is not 
a literary exposition of the author’s opinions about English composi- 
tion, but a systematic and practical test book for the students, and as 
such we are disposed to believe that it will be found eminently 


useful, 
“The Logical English Grammar,” by F. G. Fleay, M.A., is—we 





%3 «The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’’ Adapted for Use in Schools. 
‘*Our Village. Country Pictures and Tales.” By Miss Mitford. “ The Tangle- 
wood Tales,’”’ By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Blackwood’s Educational Series. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

2 “ A Method of English Composition,” By T. Whiting Bancroft. London : 
Triibner. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884. 

30 “The Logical English Grammar.” By F. G. Fleay, M.A., Trinity College. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square, 1884. 
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quote from the preface—“ meant for those who desire in the simplest 
form an exposition of the grammar of present English nineteenth 
century speech, for school boys and school girls as well as adults.” 
We learn, from the sazae source, that it is founded on a syllabus 
printed in 1859 as a manual for Mr. Fleay’s pupils, and that the 
manual was received with commendation by the late Professor De 
Morgan, Dr. Latham, Professor Max Miiller, and Mr. Fitch. Before 
such an array of authority, in favour of Mr. Fleay’s grammar on the 
one hand, and on the other more than twenty years’ practical 
experience of its usefulness among his pupils, all cavil is silenced ; 
otherwise, if we had judged from the work itself, without being 
influenced by the preface, we should have said that its system, though 
possibly logical, was assuredly difficult, and that though it might be 
studied and discussed with interest and profit by those who to a 
competent knowledge of the English language added a taste for 
grammatical niceties, it was hardly a hopeful method of learning 
English, being itself more difficult than the language it professes to 
teach. 

On an entirely different plan is General Alejandro Ybarra’s ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Method for learning Spanish,”*’ which, by means of lists of 
serviceable words, phrases in common use, and idioms of constant 
occurrence, brings the student surely and rapidly to that stage of 
practical proficiency in the language which enables him to understand 
and profit by the complicated rules of systematic grammarians. 
General Ybarra’s method is the most complete and efficient we have 
seen. It consists of fifty lessons; their contents and plan are best 
stated in the author’s own words :— 

Each lesson is divided into three parts. The first part is composed of 

important words and phrases, idiomatic constructions peculiar to the language, 
and exercises in the conjugation of the verbs The second part is a 
reading exercise, which, having the translation opposite, teaches the pupil 
how to translate with facility without a dictionary The third part is a 
practical conversation. 
We have only to add that the lessons are so progressive and so admir- 
ably arranged that we feel sure that they would, with a little vivd 
voce instruction in pronunciation, enable a pupil of ordinary aptitude 
for languages to not only read, but express himself fluently and 
intelligibly in Spanish without further teaching. 

Dr. Stormonth’s “ Dictionary of the English Language”™ has now 
reached the Eleventh Number, Letter S. It fully maintains its 
promise of thorough efficiency within a moderate compass; the ex- 
planations are concise, but sufficient and well considered, and the 
system of grouping the derivations round the parent word greatly 
facilitates and expedites research. 

Messrs. Cassell’s “‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English Lan- 
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guage,” of which the Third Volume of the Second Part (Est—Gloss) 
has reached us, is an admirable book of reference, equally available 
for determining the correct use of a familiar word, or discovering the 
meaning and pronunciation of one which is so old or sv new as to be 
unfamiliar. Of words in current use, each separate shade of meaning 
is carefully defined, and exemplified by apt and well-chosen quota- 
tions. Archaic forms of spelling follow immediately on the modern 
word, thus epitomizing its history into a couple of lines. Next comes 
the etymology and the parallel words in cognate languages. The expla- 
nations and definitions of scientific, technical, and special terms of all 
sorts are necessarily short as compared with the treatment of such 
words in an encyclopedia, but they are accurate and comprehensive, 
and amply sufficient for ordinary purposes. ‘The merits of the work 
are greatly enhanced by the material perfection with which it is 
produced—the extreme clearness of the type, the ample spaces between 
the paragraphs, the beauty of the paper, and the neatness and solidity 
of the binding. It is also enriched with numerous well-executed 
illustrations, 

We have received the first instalment of the “ New English Dic- 
tionary,” edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D. Part I., which is a 
large quarto of 351 pages, ends with the word Ant. Our readers will 
remember that this noble dictionary, destined to rival the French 
dictionary of M. Littré, was originally projected by the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench) in the year 1857; that it was first 
taken in hand by the late Mr. Herbert Coleridge, the first general 
editor, and afterwards by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, his joint editor and 
successor, The dictionary in its present form is due to the labours of 
Dr. Murray, assisted by thirty sub-editors and by some thirteen 
hundred readers in England and America. In Dr. Murray’s own 
words, “ the aim of this dictionary is to furnish an adequate account _ 
of the meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general 
use or known to have been in use at any time during the last 700 years,” 
and for this purpose some three and a half millions of quotations have 
been brought together from the works of more than 5,000 authors of all 
periods. In the General Explanations, which may be commended for 
the marvellous lucidity with which they set forth the system on which 
the vocabulary is arranged, the editor points out the difficulty of 
drawing a line in the inclusion or exclusion of words. In every 
language there is a mass of common words which clearly belong to 
that language, but there are foreign, technical, and dialectical words, 
&c., which have established themselves, or seem to be about to do so, 
which are familiar to a few, but are not the common possession of all, 
and concerning these no arbitrary rule can be Jaid down. Their 
inclusion or exclusion must rest with individual judgment. As a 





*% “The Encyclopedic Dictionary.” Vol. III. Part II. London, Paris and 
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specimen of arrangement, we subjoin a brief abstract of the treatment 
of main words, A fourfold division is adopted. I.—Identification 
includes (1) the main form (i.¢., the actual spelling); (2) the pronun- 
ciation ; (3) the grammatical designation, as verb or adjective ; (4) the 
specification, as mus. in music; (5) the status, as obsolete or collo- 
quial; (6) earlier forms of spelling; (7) inflexions, as plurals of 
substantives. II.—The morphology, which is sub-divided into (1) deri- 
vation, or etymology ; (2) subsequent form history; (3) miscellaneous 
facts. This is included in heavy square brackets. II]—The signifi- 
cation or definition of a word, as in the word “ agrimony:” “a genus 
of plants (N. O. Rosacee) of which one species (A. Eupatoria), to which 
the English name is usually attached, is common in Britain.” Each 
sense has, of course, a separate definition. 1V.—Quotations extending 
from the twelfth century to contemporary authors. Variations of type 
are employed to assist the eye and make the sub-divisions easy to follow. 
This late fulfilment of a long-delayed hope, an exhaustive English 
dictionary arranged on scientific principles, will be universally wel- 
comed at home and on the continent. 

Mr. Vernon Lee’s ‘‘Euphorion”® is a striking and picturesque 
book. The following sentences from the introductory chapter at 
once explains its title and indicates its subject-matter :—“ Euphorion,” 
says Mr, Lee in his opening sentence, “is the name given by Goethe 
to the marvellous child born of the mystic marriage of Faust and 
Helena.” And further on, at page 7, “... . the beautiful allegory 
prepared by the tradition of the sixteenth century for the elaborating 
genius of Goethe can have a real meaning only if we explain Faust 
as representing the Middle Ages, Helena as Antiquity, and Euphorion 
as the child of the Middle Ages, taking life and reality from them, 
but born of and curiously nurtured by the spirit of antiquity, to 
which significant accident has given the name of Renaissance.” Mr. 
Lee disclaims any attempt to give in these studies a complete history 
of the transition through the Renaissance from medivalism to 
modern civilization. His essays do but embody, if we rightly under- 
stand him, the personal impressions he has received from certain 
aspects of this vast subject which have more especially appealed to 
his feelings or his imaginations. He seems, from some passages in 
the epilogue, to doubt whether his studies complete and elucidate each 
other in the manner and degree which he had hoped and intended 
that they should; but we think that no careful and intelligent reader 
will fail to see, and still more to feel, their interdependence as 
separate scenes in a series of tableaux, which combine to form a sort 
of panoramic picture, not so much of the things themselves as of their 
effect on the mind of the author. The essays are entitled “‘ The 
Sacrifice,” “The Italy of the Elizabethan Dramatists,” “The Out- 
door Poetry,” ‘“Symmetrica Prisca,” “The Portrait Art,” ‘ The 
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School of Boiardo,” and “ Medieval Love,” Probably the first two 
and the last will possess most interest for the majority of readers, as 
they treat in a purely modern spirit of important social topics; 
whereas such essays as “‘ Symmetrica Prisca” and “ Portrait Art” 
can be adequately gauged and appreciated only by those who are 
familiar with the art questions on which they turn. The book is 
overflowing with thought; and, on the whole, the thought is of good 
quality. The opinions and theories propounded are often novel and 
ingenious—notably, the theory of the origin and nature of ‘‘ Medieval 
Tove.” The influence of long residence in Italy is very apparent, but 
that can hardly be imputed as a fault, though it sometimes imparts a 
bias to the author’s comparisons of the free towns of Italy with those 
of Flanders and Germany. The real defect lies, in our opinion, in a 
want of comprehensiveness and philosophic breadth of thought. Mr. 
Lee is somewhat narrow in his modernness. Far be it from us to 
advocate reaction in any form, but to be modern in the best sense is 
to judge by the light that modern science has placed at our command, 
not to reprobate or extol ancient social conditions merely for their 
likeness or unlikeness to our own. From this narrow spirit Mr. Lee 
is entirely free in his discussions on art ; but it is glaringly shown in 
his admiring pictures of Italian life during the early Renaissance, and 
still more in his diatribes against Feudalism—his béte noire—which, 
after all, was no monstrous and unnatural growth, but the natural 
outcome of previous conditions, and itself the parent of much that is 
precious in our existing civilization. Again, the question of race 
enters largely now-a-days into all our attempts to explain exceptional, 
social, or psychical phenomena; yet, in discussing the strange anomalies 
attending the depravation of morals in the Italian Republics of the 
Renaissance, Mr. Lee never speaks of race, which is, nevertheless, as it. 
seems to us, the only valid explanation of the monstrous acts com- 
mitted by men who yet were not monsters, and of the indifference with 
which such acts were regarded by the virtuous part of the community. 
From one sentence in the essay on Medieval Love (Vol. II., p. 173) we 
utterly dissent. After commenting on the story of Tristram and 
Iseult, whom, by the way, he treats rather too much as though they 
were the respondent and co-respondent in a modern divorce case, Mr. 
Lee says: ‘‘. . . . making us forget that love has in itself no moral 
value, and that, while self-indulgence may often be innocent, only self- 
abnegation can ever be holy.” We venture to maintain, on the other 
hand, that real love has a moral value; that any great and true 
affection is both noble and ennobling. Whether self-abnegation is, 
or is not, holy, we can express no opinion, for we have none; but we 
have no hesitation in asserting that unless strictly limited by common 
sense, and subordinated to practical utility, it is both foolish and 
mischievous. 

Mr. J. W. Hales’s “‘Notes and Essays on Shakespeare” is a 
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collection of articles that have appeared from time to time in one or 
other of the literary journals and magazines. By far the best essay 
in the collection is, in our opinion, ‘‘ Chaucer and Shakespeare,” from 
the Quarterly Review, 1873, and next in merit, the essay on “King Lear,” 
from the Fortnightly Review for January, 1875. In the first named, 
Mr. Hales passes in review most of the great names in English Belles 
Lettres, from Chaucer down to George Eliot, and his criticisms are 
appreciative, discriminating, and, for the most part, singularly just. 
In only one case does his verdict disappoint us. He denies the pathos 
of Sterne, which he says is mere trick, adducing, as the supreme 
example of Sterne’s pathos, the death of Lefevre, and as his one 
memorable creation, Uncle Toby. In this he shows less than his 
usual keen insight and varied receptiveness. Any one thoroughly 
en rapport with Sterne must feel that his pathos does not obtain its 
deepest expression ina studied scene like that of the death of Lefevre 
—exquisite as that is, especially in what we may call the by-play— 
but in numberless small incidental touches scattered throughout 
“'Tristram Shandy” and, in a less degree, in the “ Sentimental Journey.” 
Take, for instance, the little quarrels between the Brothers Shandy, 
and their simple, touching reconciliations. Again, we cannot accept 
Uncle Toby, lovable and estimable as he is, as Sterne’s greatest 
creation. Mr. Shandy is, to our mind, the chef d’euvre of Sterne. 
Subtle, whimsical, brilliant, witty, at once wrong-headed and sagacious, 
learned, eloquent, caustic, and withal loving and tender-hearted, he is, we 
venture to maintain, one of the most difficult, complex, and thoroughly 
living creations to be found in the whole range of our literature, 
Shakespeare’s characters alone excepted. Nevertheless, it must be 
allowed that, if Mr. Hales errs in his estimate of Sterne, he errs in 
good company ; he has on his side the general feeling of his country- 
men, and the judgment of no less an authority than Thackeray. 
We have often wondered why such hard measure has been dealt out 
by English critics to one whom we regard as the most original and 
spirituel of English novelists. Is it tartufferie (foreign writers, not 
without some show of justice, accuse us of it) which makes us strain 
at a gnat in “ Tristram Shandy” and swallow a camel in “ Tom Jones” ? 
The essay on “King Lear” is highly interesting, and contains some 
criticism of a high order, dealing not with the letter but with the 
spirit of the play. The theory that in “ King Lear” Shakespeare meant 
to portray the Celtic temperament, in all the untrammelled wildness 
of a pre-historic age, is ingenious, and has far more verisimilitude 
than most new Shakespeare theories. Read by its light, Lear’s words, 


Come not between the dragon and his wrath, 


have a new significance, when we remember that the ancient Cymric 
chiefs bore the title of ‘ Pendragon.” Of the remaining “ Notes and 
Essays” some, like the opening essay, have but little real connection 
with Shakespeare, some are mere piéces d’occasion, and others turn on 
small historical and verbal questions; but all are thoroughly good of 
their kind and show a profound knowledge of Shakespeare and his 
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time, as also of the vast mass of critical literature of which he has 
been the subject. 

To an entirely different category belongs the anonymous “ New 
Study of Shakespeare,” ” in which an extraordinary amount of pains 
and learning is thrown away on an attempt to prove that Shakespeare’s 
plays are not what they seem, the most wonderful representation 
existing of human life in all its phases; but that they form with the 
poems a sort of allegory with esoteric meaning dimly unfolding the 
doctrines of the Platonic Philosophy. If, in thus briefly resuming 
the purport of the ponderous volume before us, we have failed to give 
the author’s real meaning, our excuse must be that this is the only 
tangible result left on our mind from the clouds of erudite mysticism 
through which we have painfully waded. And yet, strange to say, 
the writer of the ‘‘ New Study of Shakespeare” is evidently deeply 
convinced that his theory tends to the increase of Shakespeare’s renown, 
and that only when it is accepted -vill the great Poet of humanity be 
duly and intelligently honoured! Can he not see that “mere plays” 
(as he calls them), when they are such as these, are incomparably 
greater than the greatest allegories; and that to “hold the mirror 
up to Nature” as it was held by Shakespeare, is a greater thing than 
the Platonic Philosophy ? 

“ The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys ” is a reprint of ‘“‘ Mr. Wash- 
ington Adams in England,” which we noticed a few months ago, 
followed by the second visit of Mr. Humphreys to Toppington Hall 
(the scene of his unseemly practical joke), where he now appears in 
propria persona, makes some apology for his didactically-motived 
masquerade, and is speedily forgiven, and received on a footing of inti- 
macy. The result is that he falls in love with Margaret Duffield, a niece 
of Lady Toppingham’s, and she with him. He proposes for her to her 
guardian, Lord Toppingham, his suit is rejected on the score of his 
being an American, or, rather, of his not being an Englishman, and he 
returns to the United States. The young lady, meanwhile, is heart- 
broken, her health fails, and Mr. Humphreys is recalled. They are 
married, and, after some months spent in England, recross the Atlantic, 
and, after a short sojourn in New York, settle in Boston. They are 
perfectly happy en ménage, but Margaret never grows reconciled to 
American life and manners. After a time money difficulties arise. 
Mansfield Humphreys’ fortune, invested in Railway Stock, is imperilled 
by the opening of a rival line; he tries to retrieve matters by specula- 
tion, and is totally ruined. At this juncture Lord Toppingham 
appears as the Deus ex machind. He announces that, by the death 
of a distant cousin, Margaret is now heir-presumptive to Milton 
Duffield, her ancestral property. So they go home, as she says, and 
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no doubt live happily ever after. This is the bare skeleton of the story, 
but the story is like the Washington Adams impersonation, purely 
didactic. It is but a peg whereon to hang a series of lectures to us 
benighted Islanders on our ignorance of our own language, and, above 
all, of that greater and more English England across the sea, which our 
instructor never deigns to call America without putting the word in 
inverted commas, We do not mean to re-open the discussion of the com- 
parative purity of insular and transatlantic accent and pronunciation; 
the subject has already been treated at greater length than it deserves; 
but we must find room for the following astounding statement— 
“ There are no physical traits or habits of speech which are of 
American origin” (page 433). We can only reply, “ Why, then, 
Bohemia’s nothing.” There are no Americanisms, no Americans, no 
America! The whole thing is a myth, which Mr, White has once for 
all explained away. Well would it be if he could explain away, too, 
the laxity of political morals, the all-pervading corruption, the cynical 
mammon-worship, and the disregard of the rights of minorities and 
of individuals which are a standing reproach against the United States, 
But both in the body of the story and in the ‘Apology ” which follows 
it, Mr. Grant White is unsparing in his exposure and denunciation 
of these hideous evils which have, he says, grown with the growth ot 
democracy, whether they are or are not to be regarded as its insepar- 
able concomitant. If wein England would not wish to ‘‘Americanize” 
our institutions we should “shun,” says Mr, White (page 443), 


First of all, a paid legislature, the unavoidable consequences of which are, 
that politics become a trade, and that trading politicians must surely soon 
become corrupt. Next, the caucus, which places the management of politics 
entirely in the hands of professional politicians, who manage them in their 
own interests. Next, manhood suffrage, which, by making every man articu- 
late, makes the halls of legislature vocal with the speeches and the votes of 
venal legislators. Next, frequent elections and changes in office, which serve 
the ends of professional politicians, keep up petty political excitement with no 
higher purpose than the struggle for office, and divert the attention of people 
from other and better affairs. Last, not least, an elective judiciary, the 
absurdity and the evils of which need not be pointed out to any reasonable, 
observant man. In a community so pure and so intelligent that its judges 
may be safely elected, judges are not needed. Let them shun these changes 
in their political constitution, and, do what else they will, they may dismiss all 
fear of the Americanization of their society and their politics. 


Among the American authors who have been introduced to English 
readers in the charming pocket editions of Mr. David Douglas, we 
have from time to time made most favourable mention of Mr. John 
Burroughs.” We have now received a full collection of his works: 
“Winter Sunshine,” ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey,” “ Birds and Poets,” 
“Pepacton,” ‘“ Wake-Robin,” in the same portable and convenient 
form, with the additional advantage of a plain solid binding in cloth. 
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Mr. D. Douglas has also added to his series : ‘‘ Mingo and other 
Sketches,” “ by Joel Chandler Harris. The volume consists of four 
short stories. They are Georgian stories, and in most of them the 
slaves, either before or immediately after the general emancipation, 
play an important part. The “lingo” (we can give it no other 
name) spoken by most of the characters is very singular, and quite 
unlike any English dialect, notwithstanding Mr. Grant White’s assu- 
rance that “there are no habits of speech which are of American 
origin ;” and yet it bears all the marks of being studied from nature. 
Indeed the chief merit of the tales is that, with all their bizarrerie, both 
of incident and of character, they have an indescribable air of reality. 

“On the Borderland,” “ by Harriette A. Keyser, is not up to the 
level of most of the novels which come to us from America. Its 
subject is the “ borderland ” betwen sanity and insanity. It is a well- 
intentioned beok, but that is nearly all the praise that can be awarded 
toit; for the author does not possess either the knowledge or the 
grasp of mind which her subject demands, nor yet the ability and 
experience requisite for literary composition. The consequence is 
that the book abounds with nonsensical notions, such as the pooh-pooh- 
ing of heredity in mental disease, and awkward terms of expression, 
amounting not infrequently to bad grammar; as, for instance, the use 
of “ will” for “ shall,” “ would” for “should,” and many more that 
might be quoted if it were worth while. One “ Malaprop” is too good 
to be passed in silence; it is at page 32, where a man is described as 
a “flashing blonde! ” 

Mr. Maccall’s “ Christian Legends” of the Middle Ages is not a 
very attractive recueil. Stories as impossible as that of “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” and far less interesting, are narrated with all the prosaic 
baldness of a ship’s log, as though they were the most simple and 
ordinary matters of fact. The moral of the book seems to be that 
holiness is incompatible with family affection, usefulness in the world, 
industry, cleanliness; or indeed with virtue or decency of any sort. 

Though the title sounds rather sickly, the Rev. J. G. Wood’s 
‘Pet Land Revisited” “ is by no means a foolish or insipid book. 
Many of the anecdotes about pet animals—from dogs and cats down to 
lizards—are interesting and evidently genuine. Of the spirit of the 
book we cannot speak too highly. Mr. Wood strongly inculcates that 
those who keep pet animals incur serious duties and responsibilities. 


The right education of pets is not (he truly observes) a very easy matter, 
requiring a combination of qualities that are not very often found invested in 
the same person The fortunate possessgrs of these qualities exercise an 
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influence over their pets that seems almost magical in the rapidity with which 
it is gained, and the irresistible authority which it exerts... . . Still, although 
every one may not be possessed of all the qualifications for a successful educa- 
tion, whether of human beings or those creatures which rank lower in the 
scale of animal life, all have the power of exercising kindness, all, at least, of 
abstaining from wanton cruelty Man is the highest being that the 
lower creatures can comprehend, and stands before them as a visible deity, 
bearing in his hands illimitable power to bless, to’ injure, or to destroy. It is 
a high position, and carries with it no light responsibility. We are kings and 
emperors over the lower creation, and it rests with us whether we shall be 
benevolent rulers, enabling them to develop the highest qualities of which 
they are capable ; or whether we shall be heartless tyrants, forgetful that all 
created things are our fellow-beings, and, as such, have a claim upon our 
sympathy. 


Mr. Grenville Murray’s “ High Life in France under the Republic 
is exactly described by its sub-title : “ Social and Satirical Sketches in 
Paris and the Provinces.” The sketches are satirical, but not in most 
cases outrageously so, and they bear evidence that their writer at 
least knows thoroughly what he satirizes. No one could have penned 
such sketches as ‘“ Political Sermons,” ‘Bachelor Life,’ “ Poodle 
Newspapers,” “ Noblemen Officers,” ‘Poet Worship,” and many 
others, without a profound knowledge of French life and literature 
both in Parisand the provinces. The writing is good, but, above all, 
smart. Mr, Grenville Murray has certainly “a tongue with a tang,” 
but he is very amusing, and not, in the present volume, bitter or ill- 
natured. 

“‘ The Master of Aberfeldie”** is from the pen of Mr. James Grant, 
author of the ‘“ Romance of War,” a novel which some twenty or 
thirty years ago obtained considerable success. His present work is 
constructed on much the same lines; has the same qualities and the 
same defects. Though it turns upon very recent events, and takes 
note of the manners, the fashions, and amusements of the passing 
hour, its spirit and inspiration belong to the past. Nor do we say 
this by any means in disparagement. We confess that Mr. Grant’s 
simple, unquestioning, patriotic pride in the great deeds of the British 
army, and especially his own native Highlanders, is to us the salt of 
the book. All the rest is somewhat commonplace, and even slightly 
vapid ; yet there is plenty of adventure, and two stories of true love 
whose course certainly runs anything but smooth. But with all these 
emotional and sensational elements, the sensations and emotions evoked 
are but languid. The delineation and contrasting of character lacks 
fineness, and the same thing may be said of the style. 

‘* Lucia, Hugh and Another,” “ is a significant title for a novel, for it 
inevitably excites curiosity concerning the third personage, who is 
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given no name,but is mysteriously styled “ Another.” He certainly is 
the “ T’otherest Governor ” of the party, and as a psychological study is 
both subtle and original. ‘‘ Lucia” is a sweet creation, but far “ too 
bright and good, for human nature's daily food ;” and Hugh, though 
meant to be a fine character, is so warped by mad and unreasoning 
jealousy, that he seems to lose every generous impulse, and to become 
brutal and unmanly. The story is certainly clever, and holds the reader 
fast to the very end, notwithstanding its poignant and miserable 
peripéties. 

“The Amazon,” “ is an English translation of an esthetic Dutch 
novel. Its author, Carl Vosmaer, is, as we learn from the preface by 
George Ebers, ‘“‘a poet by the grace of God, as he has proved by poems /. 
both grave and gay ; by his translation of the ‘ Iliad’ into Dutch hexay/y 2 
meters, and by his lovely epos ‘Nanno.’ His numerous essays 0} 
esthetics, and more especially his famous ‘ Life of Rembrandt,’ hav 
secured him an honourable place among the art historians of our day. 
As Deputy Recorder of the High Court of Justice, he has, during the best 
years of his life (he was born March 20, 1826), enjoyed extensive 
opportunities of acquiring a thorough insight into the social life of the 
present, and the labyrinths of the human soul. That ‘The Amazon,’ 
perhaps the maturest work of the author, should, like Vosmaer’s other 
writings, be totally unknown outside Holland, is owing solely to the 
circumstance that most of his works are written in his mother tongue, 
and are therefore accessible only to a very small circle of readers.” 
After all this flourish of trumpets the book itself falls rather flat. Itis 
by its very nature and spirit adapted to interest but ‘‘a very small circle 
of readers; ” for it deals not. with the common characteristics of human 
nature, but with the emotions and idiosyncracies of a small and quite 
exceptional class. ‘I'here is a want of solidity and reality in its stand- 
point. Life is not, we are told, “all beer and skittles,” but neither is 
it wholly made up of esthetics. And even on the subject of esthetics the 
views and aspirations of the little group of persons who figure in 
Vosmaer’s story are strangely artificial and unoriginal. Why should 
Dutch and American artists of the nineteenth century devote them- 
selves exclusively to depict the life of ancient Greece, with many of 
whose details and accessories they must of necessity be imperfectly 
acquainted? Had the Greeks themselves been inspired by the same 
retrospective zeal they would not assuredly have left so many master- 
pieces, to be the admiration and despair of succeeding ages. Another 
serious flaw is that the story is too often interrupted by irrelevant talk, 
sometimes by long art disquisitions, which do more credit to M. Vos- 
mear as an art critic than as a novelist, and again by lengthy descrip- 
tions of well-known places like Rome and Naples, which have been 
more strikingly, if less gushingly, described by other writers, as, for 
instance, by Mr.. Howells in his “ Italian Journeys.” 





47 “The Amazon,’’ By Carl Vosmaer. Translated by E. J. Irving. With an 
Introduction by George Ebers. London: T, Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, 
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‘‘ Heart Salvage,” “ is the name given by Mrs. Cooper to a collection 
of short stories, some very brief indeed, but all of more or less merit. 
They treat generally of simple people and things, but are told with a 
tender pathos which is very attractive. For the most part the stories 
are well named, but the title of the first, ‘‘ By the Stone Ezel,” is totally 
unmeaning; it would be far-fetched if applied to the Biblical episode 
from which it is taken, but here it is curiously misplaced, for there is no 
analogy between the love of David and Jonathan and the lukewarm 
and intermittent affection of Mrs. Cooper’s personages. 

“Friend Ellwood,” “ is not an inviting name for a novel. A Quaker 
may form the subject of a very edifying biography, but is hardly 
qualified to figure as a hero of romance, and indeed the absence of 
romance makes itseif painfully felt in Mrs. Hibbert Ware’s book. It 
is in many ways a creditable performance, but, alas! it is dull. 
“Friend Ellwood ” is an estimable man, worthy of all respect, but he 
is exasperatingly smug, solemn, and pragmatical, and as the monotonous 
record of his sober and neutral-tinted career ‘‘ drags its slow Jength 
along,”one grows weary of his undemonstrative and unsuccessful court- 
ships, and impatient rather than sympathetic over his repeated imprison- 
ments, deliberately and wantonly incurred and exulted in as occasions 
for “‘ testifying.” The picture is no doubt a true one, both of the 
man and of the times in which he lived. Thomas Ellwood was a real 
character anda contemporary of Penn, but it would require other and 
more brilliant treatment to make the book entertaining. 

There was a time—ah, woful when!—more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when Rosa Mackenzie Kettle thrilled and charmed her readers 
more than almost any other writer of fiction. We well remember our own 
sensations over “‘ Smugglers and Foresters,” which in its wild adventure 
and romantic situations reminded us, and not unworthily, of the 
Brontés. There was much of the originality, the romantic glamour 
of those gifted sisters, and some of their geniustoo. ‘ Lewell Pastures” 
was nearly as good as “ Smugglers and Foresters,” and was honoured 
with long and exhaustive notices in some of the leading Reviews— 
notably the fastidious Saturday. But in “ Leithay’s Banks” the 
charming novelist’s hand has forgotten her cunning, for the story is 
tame and never rises beyond the commonplace. Still there are many 
passages in it proclaiming her past mistress of her art, and Rosa Kettle, 
though she has no fresh leaves to add to her laurels, may still remem- 
ber with pride that they “ crowned her long ago.” 

“My Ducats and my Daughter ” 5’ is anonymous, but is assuredly 
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the work of no ‘‘ ’prentice hand.” Not only is it extremely well written, 
but it treats several widely diverse phases of human life with a sure- 
ness of delineation and fulness of detail only to be acquired from actual 
experience. Many of the characters are finished studies, and all are 
thoroughly human and life-like. Two of them are so finely drawn as to 
call for more especial notice; one is a rigid Scotch Puritan, narrow, 
bigoted, austere, yet underneath this repulsive crust the real nature of 
the man is lovable and estimable ; he is just, faithful, affectionate and 
grateful. Under extreme stress of affliction, his unyielding armour of 
self-righteousness falls from him shattered, and leaves him humbled 
and perplexed. It is an unusually keen and delicate psychological 
study. The other isa literary celebrity, editor of a London daily 
paper, and author of a book called “ Martyred Humanity,” a man of 
consummate ability, but a charlatan. Too often in novels we have to 
take the author’s word for the cleverness and learning with which 
certain of his personages are accredited, but such is not the case here; 
the reputation of the editor of The Forum is fully borne out by his 
conversation, which is really brilliant, and must be regarded as a most 
— and successful tour de force on the part of the anonymous 
author. 

In “Goddess Fortune”™ the author, Mr. Thomas Sinclair, seems 
utterly purposed to puzzle and perplex his readers, Amidst a tangled 
web of raw material—the greater part of which is shoddy—a thin 
thread of story runs, which might under other auspices have developed 
into a creditable novel. We believe Mr. Sinclair to be an advocate of 
Protection, and a devout worshipper of the House of Lords, but neither 
one nor the other need hope for a useful defender in him. His diction 
and his epithets are often suggestive of the poem of the “ Jabbarwock,” 
only not half so pregnant of meaning: truly this author may be said to 
be sadly wanting in “ lucidity.” 

The title “Lancelot Ward, M.P.” would lead one to anticipate a 
political novel; but the alternative title informed us that it is “a Love 
Story.” In truth it is something of both, and we cannot say that it is 
a brilliant success in either ; for we have to toil through whole chap- 
ters of dull electioneering details, nnrelieved by a single exciting or 
even amusing incident; while the “ Love Story” is flat and un- 
important, culminates in a loveless mesalliance, and is closed by a 
revolting suicide. 

The author of “A Drawn Game”™ has been more successful in 
writing his book than in naming it. From first to last we see nothing 
to justify the title; but the story is interesting, and the general texture 
of the work is above the average, showing considerable powers of 
thought and observation, and, still more conspicuously, bearing the 
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marks of a widely varied acquaintance with books. Another noticeable 
feature is the skilful use to which the author turns his unusual 
knowledge of the technical details of railways and especially of engine- 
driving. There is a thread of railway adventure running through the 
tale, and it is extremely well done—as realistic as a photograph, yet 
with all the charm of an ideal picture. To throw the glamour of 
romance over the prosaic locomotive is no easy task, but the readers 
of “ A Drawn Game” must admit that it is not impossible. 

“In Sunny Switzerland, a Story of Six Weeks” ® by Rowland Grey, 
is an unimportant little work whose principal characteristic is certainly 
not sunshine. The scene is laid in Switzerland; but the actors are 
entirely English, and the events might just as easily have occurred in 
Fitzroy Square, where the family live when they are at home. 

“‘Singleheart and Donbleface” * by the late Mr. Charles Reade, is 
in his best style: direct, homely and outspoken, with a vein of humour 
which is peculiar to him, Indeed we know of no English novelist who 
has the note personnelle so strongly accentuated as had the late Charles 
Reade. We will not wrong his last work by any attempt to summarize 
it. The story is sufficiently shadowed forth in the title. It is in one 
volume, and is both interesting and entertaining from the first page to 
the last. 

We think the first criticism that will occur to most people after 
reading Mr. Oswald Crawford’s novel “The World We Live In,”*’ 
will be : “It may be the world the author lives in, but is certainly not 
the world we live in.” No; a world where ironmasters retire on 
£500,000 a-year, and where a man can, at the age of five or six-and- 
twenty, quit the service with the rank of colonel of Engineers, return- 
ing to England five years later with a pocket-book full of diamonds as 
big as bird’s eggs, earned by placing his professional skill and prowess 
at the service of the ruling classes in Beloochistan, is certainly no 
ordinary work-a-day world, The book is throughout, with a great 
show of realism, utterly fantastic. The characters, the situations, the 
accessories, all alike want the solidity and coherence which are only 
to be obtained by working from real models, Still it has its merits, 
It is by no means unamusing, and the dénouement, which is skilfully 
led up to, gives evidence of dramatic power. 

The authoress of ‘ Jill”"*—-E, A, Dillwynn—shows some ingenuity 
in investing bad material with a certain degree of interest and effec- 
tiveness, but she has not succeeded in presenting her readers with a 
pleasant or wholesome book. Why choose for a heroine a girl en- 
tirely devoid of moral sense? She has indeed steered clear of one 
sort of immorality by representing her heroine as a sexless creature 
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untouched by any feminine weakness; but she falls into the much 
more heinous fault of painting a young woman of good birth and 
education as an habitual liar, an anonymous letter-writer, a forger, 
and a thief. 

“ Under the Lilies and Roses” * might seem at the first glance an 
innocent and perhaps even a sentimental title; but the state of things 
which Mrs, Francis Lean (Florence Marryat) affects to reveal as 
existing beneath the flowery surface is anything but innocent; it is, 
in plain words, immorality aggravated by vulgarity. It is to be re- 
gretted, in the interests of probability, that she does not lay her scenes 
in a class of society with which she is really conversant ; for the 
manners and conversation which she lends to countesses and other 
ladies of rank are, in real life, only to be found in a social stratum 
where countesses de bon alot are unknown. 

“The Red Cardinal” is a sort of modernized “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” There is the vast, gloomy, and incredibly magnificent 
Italian palace, lost among weird and lonely woods, and darkened by 
the mysterious crime of a wicked ancestor; there is the ghost with 
bleeding wounds—in short, all the well-known stock properties are 
forthcoming. One rather new feature, which must be looked upon as 
an innovation, is that the trees nog their heads, “tremble and beat 
themselves about violently,” and even “shut themselves up like a 
box,” in their efforts to hold communion with the heroine, who is, by- 
the-bye, the daughter of the bleeding ghost. She, herself, is within an 
ace of being turned into a ghost by her cousin, the proprietor of the 
haunted palace, but she escapes and marries his brother; whereupon, 
as his attempt to murder has failed, and as the ghost must have a 
victim, the Marchese falls back upon suicide, or is himself murdered 
by the avenging ghost; at any rate, he is found dead the same night, 
in the supernaturally nodding ilex grove. The narrator and eye- 
witness of these stirring events—an Englishman, an old school friend 
of the Marchese—asks himself, near the end of the second volume, 
whether his friend is mad, or he (the narrator) is a fool, Both ques- 
tions may be confidently answered in the affirmative. The descrip- 
tions of Italian scenery are the redeeming feature of the book; they 
are really good, ' 
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NDIA.—The impending demarcation of the Afghan frontier is a 
step of considerable import to India’s future. There have not 
been wanting here and there hints that to trace a frontier line is an 
easier task than to ensure its being observed, but Her Majesty’s 
Government may on the whole congratulate themselves on the avowed 
or tacit approval with which the announcement of this step has been 
received. Several years ago it was clear that the definition of a well- 
recognized line of separation between the dominions in Central Asia, 
over which the British and Russian Governments respectively exercised 
influence, was a step of increasing necessity. It was accordingly 
arranged between Prince Gortchakoff and Lord Granville that the 
course of the Oxus from its source in Lake Victoria as far as the ferry 
of Khojah Saleh, on the confines of the Turkoman desert, should form 
that line. There was undoubtedly some verbal confusion in the defi- 
nition of the line, and it is said on good authority that this unfortunate 
blunder has transferred Shignan from the position of an Afghan 
dependency to that of a State owning allegiance to Bokhara or Russia. 
Such a result if irremediable is no doubt to be deplored, but on the 
other hand it may be doubted whether the inhabitants of these bleak 
and barren uplands care very much to which rulers their nominal 
allegiance is rendered ; all that they wish isto be left alone as much as 
possible, and whatever the shortcomings of Russian rule may be, there 
can be no doubt that their influence on Bokhara has been productive 
of great good. Shignan isso close to the Russian province of Ferghana 
that any act of oppression would soon cume to the ear of the paramount 
power. We may therefore fairly assume that the consequences of this 
imperfectly defined boundary will not be such as to raise any important 
diplomatic difficulty. 

From Lake Victoria to Khojah Saleh it was understood, rightly or 
wrongly, that the Oxus river would form the line of demarcation, and 
the reason of the adoption of this line was because Russia’s advance 
was at that time confined to that part of Central Asia. But since the 
construction of the Trans-Caspian railway the expediency of com- 
pleting the definition of the frontier from Khojah Saleh to the eastward 
has become more and more urgent. The annexation of Merv has 
supplied Russia with a pied d terre connected with Afghan territory 
by the line of the Murghab river, and the cession of old Sarakhs has 
brought them to a point dangerously near to Herat. It is only due, how- 
ever, to Russia to say in regard to this, that M. de Giers and M. de 
Zinovieff, the head of the Asiatic Department of the Foreign Office at 
St. Petersburg, have both held the same language, that Russia would 
frankly welcome the co-operation of England in the task of demarcating 
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the northern Afghan frontier. Our Government have not been slow in 
responding to this appeal, and it is decided that a mission with an 
adequate escort of Bengal infantry and cavalry, supplemented by a 
larger force of Afghan soldiery during their progress through Afghan 
territory, shall proceed with all despatch to the scene, whither General 
Sir Peter Lumsden, the British Commissioner, is now hastening, and 
where he will be joined by the Russian Commissioner. The route 
adopted will be pretty much that followed by Captain Christie in 1810, 
from Quetta to Nushki and then through the desert to the Helmand, 
striking the latter river about Rudbar, after which the advance north- 
ward will probably follow one of the usual caravan routes of the 
country to Herat. 

It must not be supposed that the mere demarcation of a frontier 
line, by the joint agency of England, Russia, and Afghanistan, will 
remove all future difficulties. Frontier broils are sure to arise, 
especially when we call to mind that the province of Badghiz and the 
adjacent regions have been the favourite hunting-ground of Turkoman 
rovers for time immemorial. But it will be easier to lay the responsi- 
bility of future raids at the right door, and responsibility for 
such occurrences is the first step towards their prevention. It is 
probable that this Boundary Commission may entail more anxiety, 
more trouble, and more expense on the Amir, and it is possible 
that it may prove difficult for him to deal with the question 
of the government of this distant but important part of his 
dominions, without the direct advice and assistance of the 
British Government. If so, it will be a delicate task to render such 
advice and assistance, without unduly trenching on his privileges as 
ruler. But we may rest assured that unless we co-operate to the 
utmost with the Amir in his endeavour to make his sovereignty firm and 
undisputed among his scattered subjects, we shall be failing not only 
in an obvious duty to a dependent State, but also in taking the best 
means to secure the peace of our own frontier. 

It may not be out of place here to draw attention to a project 
formulated by a military authority in one of the Indian journals. In 
view of the approach of the Trans-Caspian Railway to Afghanistan, it 
has been suggested that the most intelligible method of subsidizing 
the Afghans would be to abolish the present subsidy (which is 
regarded by Orientals generally as nothing more or less than ordinary 
black-mail), and offer the Amir instead a co-partnership in a line of 
railway, 400 miles long, to Herat. The details of such an arrange- 
ment are ingeniously discussed by its author in the columns of the 
Allahabad Pioneer, and involve inter alia the payment to the Amir 
of a premium of Rs.20,000 on every mile opened for traffic within 
two years from signature, Rs.10,000 for every mile within three 
years, Rs.5,000 within four years, andso on. The indirect benefits 
conferred firstly on the working population, during the construction of 
the line, and, later on, on the people at large, by the development of 
commerce and the creation of a bond between them and the British 
Power, are promising enough to attract the general consideration of the 
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scheme. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the activity with 
which the railway from Sibi to Quetta is being pushed forward on our 
side, is rapidly supplying a means of communication that will bring 
the need of the extension above referred to into more prominent 
relief. 

Within the Amir of Afghanistan’s dominions the course of the 
past few months has been marked by hostilities waged against some 
refractory subjects. A brief campaign against the Mongols, a restless 
and troublesome tribe, who caused serious annoyance to us during our 
tenure of the Kuram valley, appears to have terminated indecisively, 
but in Afghan Turkestan the arms of the Amir have met with blood- 
less but important success, Maimenah having been quietly occupied by 
Sirdar Muhammad Ishak Khan on the 20th of May last. The former 
ruler of the place was known to be a warm adherent of Ayub Khan, 
whose pretensions to the sovereignty of Afghanistan some four years ag » 
caused us such trouble and disaster, and it was undoubtedly with the 
object of repairing to Maimenah that Ayub Khan has for some months 
been pressing the Persian Government for leave to set out for Bokhara. 
At the urgent instance of our Minister this leave was refused by Persia, 
but a solatium had to be provided in the shape of a grant of a substantial 
pension to Ayub, and though this is a security for his good behaviour, 
it is certainly an additional relief that Abdurrahman has been enabled 
to turn his rival’s friend and co-plotter out of Maimenah, ; 

In connection with frontier matters it should be mentioned that the 
unruly behaviour of Shah Jehan, the chief of the Zhob country, has 
necessitated the despatch of an expedition from: Quettah under 
Brigadier-General Sir O. Tanner, with the object of quelling the 
disorderly tribes inhabiting this tract. The route will be the old 
Kafila road from Quetta to Thul-Chotiali, and probably from thence 
to Luki, whence the Zhob and Bori valleys are easily reached. The 
district is one that is so completely independent of Afghanistan that 
no inconvenience is likely to arise from the occurrence of hostilities 
at the same time that a peaceful mission is traversing Western 
Afghanistan. 

The intelligence that the Earl of Dufferin is to succeed the Earl of 
Ripon as Governor-General of Indiahas been received in all quarters, 
both British and Anglo-Indian, with such unanimous and unexcep- 
tional approval, as to engender in the minds of the more cautious a 
fear that the new Governor-General may possibly, through no 
fault of his, disappoint these expectations. There will be several 
important and thorny questions to grapple with during the next four 
years, such as the armies of the native princes, the increase of 
elementary education, the extension of local self-government, the 
Bengal rent question, and the Afghan frontier problem, with the 
important dependent consideration how far we can make ourselves 
responsible for its being respected. To expect that Lord Dufferin 
should give universal satisfaction in the way in which he deals with 
these knotty matters is to ignore their difficulty and the diversity 
of interests involved. All we are justified in asserting is that the 
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reputation he has acquired in the posts he has filled with such high 
and signal success is an excellent guarantee that he will bring to the 
task of administering India the same unflagging industry, brilliant 
sagacity and lofty independence that he has hitherto shown. It is not 
to be expected that Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty should at present meet 
with the dispassionate judgment of the public. The bitter coniroversy 
of the Ilbert Bill, with its concomitant exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations, which we are bound to acknowledge were by no means 
confined to its opponents, are too recent to allow of a calm estimate 
being made of the events of the last four and half years. India’s 
well-wishers will content themselves with the knowledge that history 
will record that Lord Ripon’s tenure of office was marked by a con- 
scientious and fruitful endeavour to carry out the liberal policy which 
the Crown has ever pursued, that of raising the natives of India to the 
standard which shall fit them to participate more in the government 
of their own country. 

The last report of the Director-General of Indian railways shows 
that on the 31st of March last the total extent of railways open for 
traffic in India was 10,832 miles, of which 6,406 are in the hands of 
companies, 3,922 are State lines, either imperial or provincial, and 
503 miles belong to native States. The whole capital outlay on the 
railways and connected steamer services amounted on the 31st of 
December, 1883, to £148,305,646 (at the conventional exchange of 
two shillings to the rupee), of which over a hundred millions have 
been expended by Guaranteed Companies. In the important item of 
the net earnings there is a satisfactory increase observable over the 
figures of the preceding year—viz., £5 13s. 6d. per cent, as against 
£5 7s 3d.; the total number of passengers carried showed a rise 
though the receipts diminished; while as regards goods the quantity 
carried and the receipts from the traffic both displayed a substantial 
increase over the corresponding figures for the preceding year. On 
the whole, readers will feel inclined to agree with the Director- 
General that the returns indicate very healthy progress in railway 
enterprise. 

The mention of this annual report brings us to the consideration 
of the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which dealt last session with the general subject of railway communi- 
cation in India, the necessity for its more rapid construction, and the 
means by which that object might be best accomplished, having special 
reference to the report of the Famine Commissioners and to the 
financial condition of India. It is not many years since the subject 
was investigated by a Select Commitee—i.¢., that which sat in 1878 
and 1879 ;' but the important report of the Famine Commissioners had 
since been issued, and their recommendations, coupled with those of 
the Chambers of Commerce and various concomitant circumstances, 
had forced the ‘subject on the attention of the Government. 

It is satisfactory to peruse the evidence which the best and most 
recent experience has to tender, but it cannot be said that the 
recommendations of the Committee present any very new feature of 
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interest. The collective weight of their authority will, however, be 
useful in strengthening the hands of the Government in the course to 
be pursued in future. For instance, the Committee deliberately 
pronounce against break of gauge, and with almost equal confidence 
against metre gauges in the abstract, which they think should be 
reserved for places where that system is already in successful opera- 
tion, and to local lines where the traffic is exceptionally light. This 
dictum will probably bring to an end a curiously persistent difference 
of opinion, which has owed its vitality to the fact that the principal 
exponent of the metre-gauge policy has been in an exceptionally 
favourable position for pressing his views. The battle of the gauges 
has undoubted done a good deal hitherto to retard the development 
of railways in India. The Committee pronounce generally in favour 
of both State operations and of those conducted through the agency of 
companies. Both are good according to circumstances, and it is 
quite possible, they add, that new railways may come to be made by 
unassisted private enterprise; a view in which they find themselves 
confirmed by the fact that irrespective of loss by exchange (a rather 
large minus we would venture to observe ! ) the return last year on the 
whole rail-vay investment of India was 5°68 per cent. It is less easy 
to approve unreservedly of this latter deduction than of the conclusion 
following thereon, that both State railways and companies’ lines are 
good in their respective ways. The recommendation that the terms 
should be simple so as to induce companies to come forward readily 
will command universal approval, and the same may probably be said 
of the opinion that the rigid technical distinction hitherto laid down 
between protective and productive lines cannot be maintained. As to 
the amount to be annually borrowed in future for the construction of 
public works the Committee refrain from making a definite recom- 
mendation, beyond expressing an opinion that the limit of £2,500,000 
fixed by the Committee of 1878-9 might safely be enlarged, but they 
emphatically agree with the Government of India that the proposed 
extension of railways should not involve extra taxation. 

There are therefore no very rigorous and precise injunctions in the 
report for Government to follow, but it is satisfactory to find the 
increased development of railways generally recommended. The value 
of railways in promoting the welfare of the people has been insisted on 
over and over again by witnesses of authority, and in face of the recent 
extraordinary development of the export wheat trade, especially, which 
has risen from a little below two millions sterling in value to close on 
nine millions sterling within the last eight years, and of the export trade 
generally, which during the last twenty years has jumped from fifty- 
seven to eighty-eight millions sterling, the paramount necessity of 
fostering this production of the national resources by proper railway 
and road accommodation, cannot for a moment be contested. 
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OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Two and forty years ago a writer in this Review * commenced 
his political retrospect of the years 1830-41 by setting forth the 
claims to greatness possessed by the United Kingdom. At that date 
it was no vain boast that, as mistress of the seas, England was almost 
without a rival; and the administration of an empire comprising two 
hundred millions of human heings, was felt with justice to carry with 
it a degree of glory commensurate with its success. The less we 
boast of our naval supremacy at the present time, the better for the 
sake of truth. In the one quarter of the world where current events 
point with probability to the early employment of our navy, both to 
maintain the dignity of our flag and to preserve inviolate our depen- 
dencies and trading stations—namely, in the eastern seas of Asia—our 
warships are inferior to those of the French in size, weight of armour 
and metal, in number, and in speed. Deplorable as the fact is, it is 
beyond dispute; and although the daily and weekly p:ess have been 
unwearied in asserting that the country only waits to be asked to 
consent to a vote sufficient to restore to us our lost supremacy, we 
greatly doubt whether ministers will be wise in time and avert possible 
disaster by a timely accession of naval strength. When one considers 
the stupendous figures representing our stake in the world’s history, it 
appears incredible that, for the sake of an infinitesimal addition to 
the taxation per head of our home population, our rulers should dare 
risk defeat at sea, the command of which element alone secures for 
us our commercial supremacy and our position in the comity of 
nations. The total area directly or indirectly under the authority of 
the British Empire may be taken at nearly ten millions of square 
miles, or about one-fifth of the habitable globe. The dimensions of 
this area have been ascertained by professional surveys, of which the 
progress has kept pace with the expansion of the empire. Not less 
than two and a half millions of square miles have been topographically 
surveyed, and of this area nearly all has been minutely surveyed, field 
by field. Of the ten million square miles hardly one-fifth is cultivated 
or occupied in the widest sense of the term occupation. But the area 
capable of being brought under cultivation, and of sustaining the future 
increase of population, isenormous. In Canada and Australia it is com- 
puted that about 2 millions of square miles remain suitable for cul- 
tivation, capable of supporting at least 200, millions of people. The 
population inhabiting the regions within the empire number over 300 
millions, an increase of 100 millions within the last forty years! Of 
this multitude of beings about 40 millions are Anglo-Saxons, including 
German colonists; 34 millions are Celtic (mainly Irish); 14 millions 
are French Canadians; half a million are Dutch in South Africa; 
188 millions are Hindoos; 8 millions are Sikhs and Jains; 50 
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millions are Mahomedans in India; and about 7 millions, mostly 
pagans, including the North American Indians, the Australasian 
natives, and the African tribes of the Cape. The number of men 
trained to arms far exceeds the number actually enrolled at the present 
time, but the latter body may be fairly stated at 859,000, including 
the regular British forces at home and abroad, the militia, and 
volunteers in the United Kingdom and in the colonies, and the British 
native forces in India and other countries. No count is taken of the 
300,000 to 400,000 troops maintained by the feudatory States of India, 
notwithstanding the boast of their rulers that they are ever available 
for the service of the Empress of India. The number of men in the 
imperial navy is about 60,000. It appears; then, that the military 
and naval forces of the British empire are much smaller relatively to 
the territory and the population than those of any other great State, 
excepting only the United States of America. It is important also to 
remember that these forces are raised entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment, Their cost amounts to 41 millions sterling annually, or 20 per 
cent. of the total of revenue and receipts, a less proportion than that 
shown by any great State, except the United States. Comparing the 
expenditure to the whole population of the empire, it amounts to less 
than four shillings a head. Coming now to the statistics of commerce, 
we find that the British mercantile shipping consists of 30,000 ships, 
with a tonnage of 84 millions, manned by 270,000 sailors, The tonnage 
is divided between steamers and sailing vessels in the proportion 
of 3 millions to 54 millions, Under the flags of other nations there 
are 24 millions of tons in steamersand 94 millions in sailing vessels— 
that isto say, the British empire surpasses all other nations together 
in respect of steamers, and is in proportion of 54 to 94 in respect of 
sailing vessels. Of 55,000 ships in the world over 100 tons, 21,000 
are British. Of 129 millions of tons carried yearly by the shipping 
of the world, 63 millions are under the British flag. Of 133 millions 
of pounds sterling earned from freight and passengers, 73 millions are 
earned by British ships, The total value of the import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom in 1882 was 719 millions sterling. The 
ocean-borne trade of India was valued at 148 millions sterling for 1883 ; 
that of the colonies and dependencies at over 300 millions sterling. 
One-third of the world’s commerce pertains to the British empire. The 
ratio of sea-borne commerce is £31 per inhabitant yearly of Australia, 
£20 of the United Kingdom, £9 of Canada, and £6 of the United 
States. In Europe the British ratio is excelled by Holland alone and 
equalled by Belgium. The average of earnings per inhabitant is, in 
Australia, £43 4s,; in the United Kingdom, £35 43.; in the United States, 
£27 4s.; and in Canada, £26 18s, The average rate for the continent 
of Kurope is only £18 1s, The wealth of the United Kingdom in 
land, cattle, railways, public works, houses and furniture, merchandise, 
bullion, shipping and sundries, is valued at 8,720 millions sterling. 
For the British empire there must be added 1,240 millions for 
Canada and Australia, and at least 2,500 millions for India and other 
dependencies. ‘Thus we arrive at the enormous total of 12,460 
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millions sterling as representing the combined wealth of the empire of 
Great Britain, and as justifying the boast of its being the richest State 
the world has ever witnessed. But the practical question that in- 
evitably presents itself to the student of these imperial statistics is, 
how is the greatness of this magnificent empire to be maintained and 
advanced? So far back as the year 1879 this question was exhaus- 
tively discussed in a series of Articles * that appeared in the West- 
MINSTER Review under the title of ‘‘ The Federation of the English 
Empire,” and though at that date the voice of the writer was generally 
regarded as that of one crying in the wilderness, events of late have 
progressed so rapidly that we are almost inclined to venture the 
prophecy that during the next lustrum this subject will receive more 
attention and be more thoroughly threshed out than any question that 
has ever agitated the empire. Certainly within the past three months 
a wonderful expression of the unanimity on this matter of both parties 
in the United Kingdom has been witnessed. On the 9th of July a com- 
plimentary banquet was given at Willis’s Rooms to the Marquis of 
Normanby, on the occasion of his return to England on the termination 
of his colonial service. The Karl of Kimberley presided, in the absence 
of Lord Derby who was suffering from illness, and, in replying to 
the toast of his health, he made the following remarkable utterance :— 


No speech has given me greater pleasure than that of my right honourable 
friend and political opponent, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. He is perfectly right 
when he says that the question of the union of the Colonies with the Mother 
Country has passed out of the domain of controversial questions. There is no 
party in this country at this moment, which is not vieing with every other 
party to say that they desire to strengthen this relation. It is an important 
fact—it is part of our political life and interest, that we should all say we are 
alive to the enormous importance of this matter, and that it is our duty and 
interest to promote the union by every means. It is not the profession of a 
party; it is the common property of all our public men. It has not by any 
means always been the case. There have been controversies, and at the end 
of a controversy we have arrived at an agreement, and all we have to do is to 
apply the principles we profess...» + 


When it is borne in mind that Lord Kimberley has twice been 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and that he was applauding the 
sentiments of the ex-Colonial Secretary on the Conservative side, we 
think it will be admitted that the quotation we have made merits the 
distinction of being regarded as remarkable. ‘The union of the 
Colonies with the Mother Country has passed out of the domain of 
controversial questions,” “it is our duty and interest to promote 
the union by every means!” What do these statements in the 
mouth of Lord Kimberley mean but that an enormous stride has 
been made in the education of the Liberal party during the past five 
years, and that they are now as keenly alive as they were formerly 
indifferent or averse to the supreme importance of welding together 








* The Westminster Review, New Series, Nos. cx., cxi., exii., April, July, and 
October, 1879. 
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into one harmonious, all-powerful whole, the various scattered, isolated 
portions of our world-wide Empire. 

Whatever administration shall develop a policy which results in 
binding us so closely with the Colonies, that a blow struck by a 
Foreign Power at us or any of the Colonies shall instantly bring 
down upon the enemy the united force of the Empire, will thus 
ensure for itself lasting fame. We believe many of the foremost 
politicians of the United Kingdom have at length resolved to put 
their hands to the plough, and to labour zealously in the cause of 
what is styled, for lack of a better term, ‘‘ Federation of the Empire,” 
yet are we fully alive to the inherent difficulties of securing that 
Great Britain and her Empire shall continue a great living power. 
There is no possibility of a scheme of federation being adopted until 
and unless the Anglo-Saxons of the Empire both realize, and resolve 
to use, the wondrous potentialities of their race. But difficulties need 
only to be faced to be overcome by the genius of the English people ; 
and it is not from open foes that we anticipate any serious hindrance 

-to a strengthening of the bonds of union. It is from those who, rightly 

or wrongly, exaggerate the difficulties, and who give themselves up to 
wearying criticism in place of action, that we apprehend the chief danger. 
To inform the uninstructed, to incite the indifferent, to stimulate the 
slothful, and to encourage the zealous is clearly the course to be adopted 
and undeviatingly persevered in by all who are desirous of helping 
forward the all-important consolidation of the forces of the Empire: 
and in the hope that the Resolutions, passed at the Conference held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 29th of July, are in reality pre- 
liminary to a sustained and fully developed effort to bring home to 
the masses of the population of the British Isles the necessity of a 
closer organization of the Empire, we sincerely rejoice to find that 
so many influential members of both political parties were present and 
took part in the proceedings. And we thoroughly appreciate the courage 
and approve the conduct of Lerd Rosebery in taking as the theme of 
his address to the Trades Union Congress at Aberdeen, on the 11th of 
September, the subject of Federation of the Empire. It is instructive 
to observe that, while Lord Rosebery was eliciting the cheers of the 
Trades Union delegates, in response to his appeal to them to make 
the question the subject of their special consideration and study, and 
to give the impulse to the movement that springs alone from the popular 
will, M. Ferry was confidently asserting that “the future will belong 
to the peoples who, leaving their own countries, will spread themselves 
over the world; ” and that “the colonial policy is the policy of the 
future.” 

As a link in the chain that binds the Empire, we may mention the 
late meeting of the British Association at Montreal. The remarks in 
the speech of welcome to the members by the Governor-General of 
Canada on the Colonial connection were received with enthusiasm, and 
were read with hearty approval in the columns of the London papers 
on the following morning. ‘ We feel,” said Lord Lansdowne, “ that 
one more step has been taken towards the establishment of that closer 
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intimacy between the Mother Country and ler offspring, which both 
here and at home all good citizens of the empire are determined to 
promote.” We may even refer to the friendly rivalry that has been 
witnessed between the English Volunteer Artillery team and the 
picked Canadian gunners, as helping to cement the feeling of kinship. 
It is indubitable that the annual visits of the English cricketing teams 
to Australia, and the return visits of the Australian cricketers to this 
country, have been largely instrumental both in arousing the interest 
of hundreds of thousands of good citizens, whose sentiments could 
have been so directly appealed to in no other manner, and in bringing 
home to people the wonderful accessibility of the old country to 
those of her descendants who dwell at the Antipodes. It is by such 
incidents that the masses of our population become familiarized wighie® 
the fact that steam and electricity have brought the outlying er | 
of the empire next door to the fatherland. 


at 
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But the very immensity of the Empire, and the varied interests~ re wow oo” 


those dwelling within its limits, render unavoidable an occasional ‘exe... 
hibition of irritation or petulance on the part of some one or other of its 
members. At the present time the West Indian interests are causing 
considerable clamour by reason of the long-continued depression of 
the sugar industry. A prolonged correspondence, published in the 
columns of the 7imes, culminated in a deputation to the Secretary of 
the Colonies. At the head of the deputation was Mr. Neville 
Lubbock, chairman of the West India Committee, who urged that the 
crisis in the West Indies was growing more serious, and the sugar 
industry was being carried on at an increasing loss. This was mainly 
caused, in his opinion, by the large bounties given in Germany and 
other beet-producing countries in Europe, on the exportation to Great 
Britain of beet sugar, which practically excluded West India sugar 
from the British markets, as the bounties paid to the foreign producers 
constituted a protection with which no British West India sugar 
colony could possibly compete, and which threatened the very exist- 
ence of this and other British sugar-growing colonies. He stated that 
resolutions and petitions had been sent from the West Indies, asking 
for the most-favoured-nation treatment with the United States, and 
that England should allow the West India colonies to make reciprocal 
tariff arrangements with the United States, whereby a market for 
their principal production might be found. They would like to see 
an international conference on the subject of the sugar bounties; 
and the present depression in the sugar industry all over the world 
would induce foreign governments to lend a favourable ear to any 
propositions emanating from Her Majesty’s Government. He and his 
Committee had been in communication with the Board of Trade on 
the question, but they regretted to say that their negotiations with 
that department had ended fruitlessly. It had been suggested that if 

sugar ceased to pay, the West Indies might devote their attention to 
other products, such as cocoa, coffee, vanilla, &c. But, in his 
opinion, this course was impracticable. He expressed a hope that 
there would be a reduction in the expenditure on public works, and 
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also in the administration of British Guiana and Trinidad, and that 
only men of tried ability should be sent out as governors. 

In his reply, Lord Derby looked the whole matter fairly in the 
face. He entirely agreed with Mr. Lubbock as to the reality of the 
crisis and as to the gravs distress consequent upon it. But how to 
alleviate it was a very difficult question, and his lordship might have 
added that it did not fall within the province of the Colonial Office to 
concern itself with questions on one side of which the interest of the 
consumer was concerned, and on the other side of which the interest 
of the producer presented itself in direct opposition. Such questions 
must right themselves, but Lord Derby was very tender in his dealing 
with the vested interests, and agreed with them as far as he possibly 
could. On the question of administrative economy he was at one 
with the deputation ; but he wisely warned them that economy might 
degenerate into an unwise niggardliness, by which public works and 
the good of the common weal might materially suffer. But, passing 
over the matter of the deputation, as one that will have no particular 
effect either in ameliorating the condition of those whose welfare 
depends upon a good price being paid for the produce of the sugar 
cane, or in altering the general policy of this country in the matter 
of foreign sugar bounties, we would particularly point to one or two 
remedies that have been suggested by correspondents, and that on the 
face of them present a practicable solution of the present difficulties. 
In the first place, we completely agree with Mr. Eathorne Gill in his 
statement that the cardinal error of the main body of West Indian 
sugar growers lies “in boiling of syrups that should be evaporated.” 
Moreover, owners of sugar estates may assure themselves that, in the 
absence of owners from their estates, which are left in charge of 
overseers liable to dismissal on the briefest notice, the management of 
such estates cannot be either efficient or economical. A further 
cause of West Indian depression, and one more generally recognized, 
is the transaction of the business of the Encumbered Estates Court in 
England, and not on the spot. We can imagine the enormous loss 
and inconvenience resulting from this procedure, by supposing that all 
sales by auction of land in England were by law allowed only to be 
held in the island of Jamaica! Finally, so long as food and raiment 
continue to be taxed on entering the West India Islands we shall find 
the condition of the negro population correspondingly depressed, and 
evidence of its reaction on the profits of the sugar planters will make 
itself increasingly manifest. We can only hope that wise counsels 
may prevail with the planters, and that while they prepare themselves 
for the day when they will be compelled to follow the example of 
Ceylon, and supplement their staple manufacture by the production of 
other articles of consumption, they may yet improve their process of 
manufacture, and so tide over a period of unexampled depression. 

If there is any quarter of the world wherein an enemy could find 
apparent signs of the decay of our influence and moral power, it is 
surely our South African dominion. There, indeed, current events 
cannot fail to bring to the cheek of true Englishmen the blush of 
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shame and humiliation. Our conduct in relation to Bechuanaland, 
Zululand, and indeed wherever we find ourselves in contact with the 
Boers, is simply inexplicable. We.may say of our South African 
policy, as witnessed during the past few years especially, it is worse 
than a crime—it is a blunder! Who is there that has any knowledge 
of the Boers but admits without reserve that, by yielding to their 
encroachments on the neighbouring native states, we encourage them 
to fresh acts of arrogance and brutality. That such is the case is 
clearly seen on a review of the events that have occurred since the 
Convention was ratified by the Transvaal Volkraad. Mr. Mackenzie, 
having made himself more than ever obnoxious to the Boer free- 
booters invading Bechuanaland, by his honest discharge of his duty 
to the imperial authorities and to the natives under his care, instead 
of being strengthened and supported to the bitter end in the fulfilment 
of his functions, was recalled from his post, and Mr. Rhodes (who 
was then in Cape Town) became sole Commissioner. But before 
Mr. Rhodes reached Bechuanaland there had beena fierce attack made 
on Montsoia, the chief of the Batlapins, who had long been harassed 
by the Boers hungering for his lands and stock. With Montsoia, 
however, were two Englishmen, Mr. Christopher Bethell and Mr. 
Walker, and they of course were foremost in repelling the assault of 
the Boers on a chief under the protection of the British flag. Both 
were wounded, and, whether the report is true or not that Mr. Bethell 
was afterwards shot in cold blood and Mr. Walker beheaded while 
still alive, we have it on the authority of Mr. Rhodes himself that 
Mr. Bethell’s body was mutilated, and Mr. Walker’s body, when 
recovered, was headless. By this act of wanton and unprovoked war- 
fare the British flag has been grievously insulted, and it remains to be 
seen what course will be adopted to avenge the indignity and to 
check further outrage. Mr. Rhodes, having returned to Cape Town, 
has reported that the Transvaal has the power, but will never use it, 
to stop the continued violation of the western frontier, and that he 
had warned the Boers of the consequences of carrying on war against 
protected British subjects. Nevertheless Montsoia has been forced to 
submit, and he and what remains of his people are now declared by 
Mr. Joubert to be under the protection of the Transvaal government ! 
Similar indignity is reported from Stellaland, at the chief town of 
which, Vrijburg, the British flag had been hauled down and hidden 
away to avoid its being further insulted. The news as to the feeling 
of the Cape Colonists themselves appears somewhat conflicting, as we 
learn that Mr. Upington, the Cape premier, had declined to accede to 
the request to send a small force to Bechuanaland to defend the 
honour of the British flag and to enforce the imperial protectorate, on 
the ground that the Cape government could not take part in what 
would become a race quarrel! On the other hand, we learn by 
telegraph that on. September 24 an enthusiastic public meeting was 
held in Cape Town, which was addressed by Mr. Mackenzie (whose 
resignation had been accepted by Lord Derby), andat which a resolution 
was passed declaring that the failure by the imperial government to 
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maintain its just rights under the Transvaal Convention would be 
fatal to British supremacy in South Africa. It is all very well for the 
Anglo-Dutch colonists to call upen the Home Government to fight what 
are really their battles, but, unless they themselves show a spirit that 
will not be restrained (by the fear of becoming embroiled in a race 
quarrel) from hastening to defend the honour of the English flag, they 
must not be surprised if in the near future they find themselves face 
to face with the Boers, whilst Great Britain, mindful of the denial of 
help from Mr. Upington, leaves them to work out unassisted their own 
destiny. That the Boers are acting supremely undismayed by the 
fear of British wrath is further shown by their having proclaimed a 
Republic in Zululand, under the protection of their government-—a 
course practically indistinguishable from its annexation to the 
Transvaal. However, Lord Derby’s despatch to Sir H. Bulwer, 
dated August 19 last, whilst it dismisses Usibepu’s claim to receive 
active help from this country, and refuses all countenance to the 
interference of Great Britain in the concerns of Zululand outside the 
limits of the Reserve territory, expressly declares the integrity of the 
Reserve must be maintained. Finally, the Boers have entered upon a 
quarrel with the Swazies, claiming a strip of land which they allege 
they purchased from Panda. Considering how full they have their 
hands with the absorption of the territories of the Bechuana chiefs on 
the east, and the establishment of their power in Zululand on the 
south-west, it is not improbable that this last venture may prove too 
much for the stability of their bankrupt State, and that the mere show 
of imperial troops prepared to support our rights under the Convention 
may prove sufficient to put an end to the present unprecedentedly 
unhappy and disgraceful state of affairs. 

In conclusion, we come to the affairs of Australasia. Here, indeed, 
we find only matters for congratulation. Already five of the colonies 
(Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and West Australia) 
have affirmed the proposals of the Sydney Convention in favour of 
confederation. New South Wales has been behindhand in the matter, 
owing to the discussion of their Land Bill, and the wish of their 
Ministry not to give the Opposition a fresh peg on which to hang 
discussion. New Zealand has gone through the excitement of yet 
another change of Ministry, and no opportunity of carrying the 
Resolutions has been afforded the Legislature. 
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